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THEN AND NOW. 

When first we met (Ah, Time with pinions fleet 1) 

A love immortal into being sprang, 
And Bonl awoke a kindred soul to greet. 
Life strewed a rosy pathway for onr feet — 
Had we been wise enough to tread it, sweet I 

But yon and I, and life, and love, were yonng 
When first we met. 

Since first we met, the world has gone awry; 

We drifted down the slowly-parting ways; 
We had such want of wisdom, yon and I, 
Ungaessed by both each heart's unuttered cry. 
Love — we have learned the meaning of ''good-bye,*' 

In the grey silence of these after-days. 
Since first We met I 

When first we met, yon seem'd a radiant thing; 

A shape of light — to vanish at a touch; 
A gem beyond the buying of a king; 
A star of dawn; a spirit of the spring. 
Making the poet in me wake apd sing; 

Not a sweet woman to be woo'd as such 
When first we met. 

^ince first we met, we have grown widely wise 

Li bootless wisdom of the barren years; 
But vainly now the yearning spirit cries 
To touch once more those gates of Paradise 
Where once we stood — ^but stood with blinded eyes. 
Poor eyes — ^that have been purged with bitter tears. 
Since first we met I 

Samubl Bbid. . 
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THE DESTINED MAN. 

A^HE would and she wouldn't ; that was the lonff and 
2^ the short of it. She wanted to get married, yet 
•~ she was not sure that he possessed a Kindred Soul. 
It was a thrilling situation. And this is how it 
happened. 

She was sulking on the balcony because her partner 
for the last dance had not chosen to claim her. Suddenly 
somebody near her hunmied in an undertone the first 
two lines of that soul-stirring Tennysonian ditty — 
Break, breaks breaJc, 

On thy cold grey 9tone$, O sea. 
And half -unoonsciously die murmured back — 

And Fm crying to Fate for juet One Man 
To come and make love to me. 

Inmiediately she had uttered these words she felt that 
Destiny itself had prompted them, because she had never 
quoted two lines of poetry correctly before. And then 
sne cast a backward glance. Behind her chair stood the 
Destined Man. She had only been introduced to him 
half an hour before. 

*' Did you speak ? " he enmiired, bending towards her. 

*<0h dear, no,'* she replied, and looked away at tiie 
stars. 

" Don't you find it cold out here ? " 

'* Not in the slightest," she answered, sweetly, though 
her teeth were chattering. ** They" — ^meaning tiie stars 
— '* are so beautiful. I could look at them all night." 

Now, if he were the Bight Man, ought he not likewise 
to have wished to remain where he could have looked at 
her all night ? But he didn't. 

*'Fray oome inside. I am sure you will take cold 
here," was all he said. 

So she went inside. Nevertheless, she had besun to 
doubt whether he was tJie man after all, because he had 
such an nnintellectual countenance. But nobodv else 
appeared ; which ip time opened her eyes to see that he 
was the Bight Man. 

4c 4: ♦ 

Time passed. She put on her most becoming gowns 
and sweetest smiles, and resolutely set herself to cultivate 
his acquaintance and gauge his income. For a long time 
he was obdurate, but at last he gave way. 

"I want to marry you," he said. "l^Dyonbemy 
wife?" 
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Now these were exactly the words she had been pming 
to hear for the last three months. She ought to have 
felt tmntterable things when he nttered them. But she 
didn't. She only vividly realised that he was not a very 
Advantageous Match. That was perplexity number one. 
Beside, he hadn't mentioned his mcome, and she could 
not be responsible for her own feelings Idll she knew his 
resources to the utmost farthing. So she temporised. 

*' This is so sudden — so unexpected," she said, coyly. 
'* I really can't tell how to answer you, Mr. Thomson. 
Besides, I'm sure mamma would not hear of my marrying 
anybody with under eight hundred a year." 

" Wouldn't four hundred be enough f " he enquired. 

« Oh dear, no," she answered, quickly. *' I might think 
so, but mamma wouldn't," she added, plaintively. 

" Would five hundred suffice ? " 

*' I don't know — ^it might," she faltered, irresolutely. 
" But I'm not sure that I care for you enough yet. On, 
pray give me time to consider." 

And he promised he would. But when he thought of 
the encouragement he had received, he felt that his 
Beloved One possessed a slightly irresolute mind. Never- 
theless he waited. 

She dressed beautifully and talked sweetly to him for 
the next two months, yet he got no nearer her answer. 
He remonstrated, for he was not sufficiently juvenile to 
relish a prolonged wooing. 

'*I am not sure that we possess Kindred Affinities," 
she explained. " I am trying to discover. Fray, don't 
hurry me in such an important decision." t4.iii 

The surer she felt of his allegiance the feebler became 
her own conviction that he was the Bight Man.t^He 
bored her dreadfully. Whenever she particularly wanted 
him to utter some thrilling and som-convincing senti- 
ment, he invariably tendered some unpalatable conomon- 
place. This confinned her irresolution. i g PVQv^ 

'< Don't you think one is more open to spiritual 
impressions at night than by day ? " she queried, softly. 
"Have you never felt the mysterious feeling that comes 
over you when you lie awake during the silent watches?" 

" xes, 'tis an unconmionly disagreeable sensation," he 
replied, thoughtfully. 

Whereat she felt certain he was not the Right Man 
and solemnly resolved to tell him so. 



She was staying with her aunt when she arrived at 
ibis oonehudon. He had been calling at the house to see 
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her every other evening. It was an off day when her 
resolution was taken. She knew he would be sure to 
oome on the morrow, but she felt she could not wait for 
that. She must see him immediately, so she sent him 
an affectionate little note, entreating him to call on the 
morrow without fail at 12 m. 

Immediately she had done so her spirits rose. In 
reality, she was pining for a little variety, and wanted to 
apprise him of the fact. Their tSte-drtStes had been 
awfully dull lately. Anything was preferable to such an 
interminable interchange of commonplaces. 

*' Mr. Thomson intends calling to-morrow morning. 
Auntie, but he won*t stay to luncheon," she said, sweetly, 
as she started for a day's shopping in town. 

That evening she had a dreadful shock. Her purchases 
occupied a longer time than she anticipated, and she 
did not return to Paddington Station till it was close on 
eight o'clock. She hurriedly jumped into the nearest 
ffrst-class compartment and then looked at her watch. 
She had twenty minutes to wait ; so she settled herself 
comfortablv in the comer seat, and began mentally 
rehearsing her farewell speech in to-morrow's drama. 

She had just got half-way through when she beheld 
the Man Himself, and he had the prettiest little woman 
imaginable with him. He put his pretty companion care- 
fully into a first-class carriage of the train on the opposite 
side of the platform. He handed in her bouquet and 
her bag (he was carrying both) ; and then — oh, horror of 
horrors ! — she put up her bewitching little face, and he 
actually stooped forward and kissed her. The Injured 
One saw it from the opposite side of the platform, or she 
would not have beUeved it. 

'* The Despicable Beptile I " she mentally ejaculated, 
when the first shock was over. *' But, at least, I shall 
have the consolation of jilting him — ^that's one comfort." 

But every instant the prospective consolation appeared 
less satisfactory, and before long it became positively 
obnoxious to her. So, on her return, she took her aunt 
into her confidence. 

" Scold him soundly, my love, but don't break with 
him unless you see any chance of doing better," counselled 
that Prudent Matron. " Storms clear the air, and a 
shrewd woman of your age always knows how to 
manage a scene to her ultimate advantage." 

*'I detest precocious sentiment. No girl ought to 
marry under five-and-twenty," snapped the Aggrieved 
One. (Her baptismal register did not agree with her own 
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method of oompntatioxi ; but, of course, that has nothing 
to do with our story.) 

" Threaten to throw him over, but don*t push matters 
too far, or he may take advantage of it," pursued the 
Mentor. 

'* He is welcome to do so. Nothing would induce me 
to marry such a Monster," said the Snubbed Fiancee, 
grandiloquently. But neither she nor the Mentor 
regarded that assertion as an affidavit. 

'* Remember the Eight Hundred Thousand Unappropri- 
ated Women in England," said the Mentor, solemnly. 
'* You are unfit for any calling, my love ; marriage is 
undoubtedly your vocation." 

The Aggrieved One thought so too. And the same 
night she made the astounding discovery that she was 
passionately attached to the Deceiver, and would gladly 
have sacrificed her existence for him. And she told him 
so the next day. 

" I am honoured by the sentiments you express," he 
rejoined, blandly. *'We had better be married at 
once " 

** How dare you hint at such a thing ? " she interrupted, 
angrily. "I told you I loved you devotedly yesterday 
morning-— but yesterday morning is not to-day. To-day 
I despise you." 

« oh what ? " he stammered, in bewilderment. 

^*Bemember Ptiddington Station" she said, in a 
sepulchral tone." 

But as he evidently did not remember, she was forced 
to enlighten him. "That — that — creature who 
accompanied you," she said, turning her head aside. 

He stared. "Why, that was my stepmother," he 
replied. 

" Your stepmother/** she inanely ejaculated, uncertain 
whether to accept, or reject, his explanation. 

" A mare*s nest-— eh ? " he quietly suggested. 

That decided her. "Forgive me, Seyton," she 
murmured, softly; and was forthwith convinced and 
appeased. 

^fore he left her the weddiog-day was fixed, dei^ite 
her secret desire for the advent of a legitimate Prinoe 
Fortunatus with a full purse and irreproachable 
connections. But no more eligible suitor appearing, she 
again became convinced he was the Destined Man. So 
she married him. 

And soon afterwards she began to envy the Eight 
Hundred Thousand Unappropriated Ones, and to bemoan 
her own late. And next she resuscitated her husband's 
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past and disoovered that he lacked &rmpathetic 
Intuition, and tiiat she was an Unappreciated SouL 80 
she sought comprehension and sympathy elsewhere. 
Whereof came rows and ructions, and a certain celebrated 
fO$e in the divorce court. 

Daiuuoottb Dam. 



THE FIRST STEPS OF JESUS. 

(Fbom thx FrnxMCH Lbokhd.) 

4VHE Holy Family dwelt at Nazareth, outside the 
^^ city, in a oottaige to which none came but those 
who sought fo<^ and shelter. And it was there, 
imder the cool shadow of a fig-tree, two centuries old, 
that Jesus grew in peace and greatness, at His Mother's 
knee. 

But to learn to walk is difficult; therefore the Virgin 
went to pick the most beautiful rose in Her garden, and, 
returning, held it out to Him, saying, *' My Bon, come 
and take it from my hand." But the Baby dai^ed not 
advance over the ground. He only stretched out His 
little arms towards His adorable Mother. 

Whereupon a young bird, a white dove, in trying to 
By from its nest, fell at the feet of the Virgin. 

Then, swaying to and fro, Jesus advanced, but without 
hesitating. And lifting the trembling bird in order to 
calm its fear, pressed it tenderly against His divine 
heart, the while He caressed it with His lips softly. 

And it was thus that the Saviour, leaving the flower 
that does not last, in order to heal a wound, to comfort 
a sorrow, took His first step upon the earth. 

William Thbodobb Pbtbbs. 
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"IT BLESSETH HIM THAT GIVES." 

«HE tall stalks of the sanflowers, shorn of their big 
green leaves by the force of the wind, now stood 
silent, their golden heads bent low as if in shame 
at their nakedness. The pansies in the long border lay 
a sodden mass of royal purple beaten to the earth. The 
lawn was scattered thick with bright-red rose petals, 
which gleamed like drops of blood in the close-cat grass. 

Far away in the West the sun had parted the sullen 
raindouds and staved his course to bid the earth " good 
night** and leave behind him strange minglings of gold 
and rose and crimson. High over head the tip of a 
leaden doud had caught a touch of life from the dying 
day, and shone golden and scarlet in all the pride (S 
his fleeting glory. 

Out in the road behind the thick green hedge a woman 
knelt on the gravel path, and peered into ^e garden 
beyond, as Eve mav have gazed far past the flaming 
swords of the angels who guarded the gates to the 
beauties of her lost Paradise. 

Like Eve, she, too, was banished, for a placard, big, 
and white, and formidable, bade trespassers beware. But 
the terrors foreshadowed bv a painted sign mattered 
little to one who knew aU the gnm recJities of life, and 
love, and passion; who in the great city beyond was an 
outcast in the street — a creature of the pavement. 

In the garden close by the hedge a girl in a long 
white gown bent over the ruined flowers. Beside her 
stood a man of maturer years, double her age perhaps. 

** Married a year to-day," the kneeling woman heard 
him murmur, ** a year to-day, and not sorry yet, dear 
wife.** 

The girl looked at him gravely, but with tender love 
and faiui shining clear in her big grey eyes. " Will you 
tell me something ? It*s childish, perhaps, to ask, but as 
I grow older and see more of the misery of life, the 
thought sometimes comes to me that I am a ursurper. 
That perhaps somewhere out in the big world there is 
someone else who loves you. Someone else whose claim 
on you makes mine a mockery.** 

Tlie man laughed uneasily. " What a funny child you 
are, dearie. Of course, I love you only, and to you only 
have I ever pledged my faith.*' 

*'Then what of me?** half -whispered the eaves- 
draper. 

Tke man started, looked up at the trees overhead 
and down at the grass beneath nis feet— every where but 
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behind the hedge. '* I think I'll go in, little wife/* he 
said nervously. ''This," looking at his watch, "is the 
witching hour of ghosts — ^not midnight, as tiie poeta 
daim." 

With a smile the girl watched him go into the house, 
and then again bent over the flowers. 

"I'll speak to her," thought the outcast, a streak of 
something llike womanliness once more awake in her 
breast. " I'll speak to her, and if she stands the test and 
treats me like a human being, I'll leave him in peace for 
her sake." 

She looked a woman of fifty, as she rose and leaned 
across the hedge. A thin wisp of grizzled hair fell over 
her shoulder; a layer of rouge half- washed from her &ce 
by the recent rain dyed her pale cheeks in awful mockery 
of youth ; her bonnet, worn, and black and rusty, himg 
from the back of her head by a single string. Pulling 
her shawl more closely about her shoulders, she asked in 
a voice quite free from the usual mendicant whine, "Will 
you give me a flower?" 

The girl looked round, smiled brightly, and gathering 
up the taU of her long gown, picked her way across the 
wet grass to a bush of great white roses. Quickly she 
gathered half a dozen of the few remaining buds and laid 
them in the outstretched hands. "I'm afraid the rain 
has spoiled them a little, but you're very welcome to 
them, such as they are." 

"Thank you," said the woman, simply, and turned 
away. 

As she tramped over the long weary road to the great, 
big city which she called her home, she bore a spot in her 
heart as white as the fast-fading rosebuds she carried in 
her hand. A spot so white that it blotted out the black- 
ness of a misspent life, and made her pure and whole and 
clean again, for she had stayed her hand, and, like a God, 
had be^ merciful and forgiving. 

CONSTANCB COMPTON MaBSTON. 
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LADIKS DAY 
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THE AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION. 

PRIZES — EXHIBITIONS — ENTERTAINMENTS. 

«HE institution of the Wanamaker Prizes seems 
destined to bring a rich harvest to the American 
Art Association of Paris. An account was given 
in our last number of the manner in which these prizes 
were offered to the Association. The first intimation of 
Mr. Wanamaker's idea to establish them came in the 
eourse of an address, which he made on his recent trip 
to Paris while taking dijeuner with the members. After 
his address was conduaed, few present realised, despite 
the number and value of the prizes offered, what material 
benefit had just been conferred upon the club. Now, 
however, that active steps are being taken to organise 
the competitive exhibitions, the idea which their promoter 
liad in view is becoming patent to all. Not only have 
they drawn general attention to the sphere which the 
Association is beginning to fill as a great centre of 
American art in Europe, but they have stimulated the 
Association itself to greater activity, and infused new 
entiiusiasm among its members, each of whom realises 
that success in any competition means not only remunera- 
tion in a goodly number of francs, but prestige and public 
attention as well. 

The regular Art Committee of the Association will con- 
duct the competitions. Short as has been the time they 
liave already mapped out the gear's programme, and set 
out upon the work they have m hand. The chairman of 
the committee is Mr. H. 0. Tanner (whose name has 
recently become prominent in connection with the 
honours received by him from the French Government for 
his painting, *' The Raising of Lazarus "). His associates 
are Messrs. C. H. Pepper (an exhibition of whose own 
work at the Gal^ries de M. Bing is noted elsewhere), F. 
V. DuMond (of DuMond Academy), Lawton Parker (in 
Paris on the Chandler Scholarship of New York), and A. 
Altmann (a recent exhibitor at the Paris Salon and 
Munich International Exhibition). The jury of award is 
•composed of the Paris Society of American Painters 
^mofft of whom are members of the Association). 

Both pictures and sculpture will be exhibited in the 
parlotirs on the first fioor of the Association — ^the 
Louis XV. and Petit Salon, in which the incandescent 
lights, recently introduced, have been arranged with 
a special view for such exhibitions. These rooms, in 
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other ways, are well adapted for exhibitions; their 
walls, notably the carved oak panelling of the Louis 
XV. room, making effective and advantageous back- 
grounds for pictures. Exhibitors, whose best efforts 
have been killed by jarring and unsympathetic walls 
and bad lights, "^dll appreciate the benefit of the 
excellent accommodation afforded for picture hanging 
at the Association. It is one of the plans of the 
Association to establish when this is required a larger 
hall for exhibition purposes, and the same effort will 
be made to give the exhibiting artist proper and 
befitting surroundings. 

The programme of prizes and exhibitions will be found 
in the back pages of the magazine, and in our February 
number will appear a criticism on the current exhibition. 

The shifting character of a fraction of the population of 
artists and lo^ students in Paris finds its echo in the 
Association, a number of whose yearly members are 
always to be found back in America or England. The 
Art Committee, therefore, anticipate the receipt of not a 
few works of art from those countries. 

Every day sees some important and novel featxure added 
to the Association. Members some time ago were 
notified that a new restaurant would be opened on the 
11th of December, and though at the time a few days only 
intervened an entertainment was arranged for that date. 

Guests and members, on assembling, were delighted to 
find that one of the apartments on the first floor had 
been converted into a handsome restaurant, with all 
modem conveniences, etc., and that especial efforts had 
been made to secure the services of one of the best 
chefz in Paris. 

Although it has a separate cuutne, this restaurant is 
not intended to interfere with the one devoted exclusively 
to members on the floor above. It is conducted on the 
d la carte plan, that on the second itage being table 
d'hdte. It affords excellent facilities for future enter- 
tainments at the Association, and the privilege accorded 
the members of using it on certain occasions for their 
lady friends is highly appreciated. 

Every Saturdav, during the " season," ladies* day, a 
soirie will take place at the Association. These affairs 
will be somewhat informal in nature, and consist for the 
most part of musicales. 
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TICKED BY THE OFFICE CLOCK. 

^ ( Y T is better as it is. Tick 1 ** said the office dock, 

^ and its flat, white face gleamed ghostlier theui 

ever across the gloom of the newly-swept 

room, about which the high stools and chairs were 

scattered in irresolute confusion. 

*' You know nothing about it," growled the deep voice 
of the ponderous inkstand, from the comfortable ^ble in 
the comer, with the morocco-covered revolving chair 
beside it. He belonged to the Head Sub, who contra- 
dicted everything and everybody, and matching his 
temper to his master's possessed, indeed, a very bad 
one. 

'* I know all about it. You*re wrong," ticked the 
clock, steadily. 

The lid of the inkwell flapped angrily. 

"Never mind him," interposed the morocco chair, 
soothingly. He was Uie peacemaker of the office, a duty 
for which his soft, comfortable cushions and general air 
of respectability eminently fitted him, albeit his well- 
meant efforts were, for the most part, rather clumsily 
directed, as in the present instance. '* You needn't care 
if he says you're wrong. Bemember he's never right." 

There was a general smile at this, for the dock was 
the tyrant of the office, and was consequently far 
more feared than liked. He saw everything that went 
on, was extremely hard on shirkers, doing his level best 
to keep them up to time, as the rubber, the wit of the 
office put it, and was in short a trifle exacting and 
unsympathetic, so seldom did he get *' run down " 
himself. 

" What do you mean?" ticked the clock, indignantly. 
" I'm always right : let me tell you, I keep perfect time. 
My internals are in absolutely flawless working order. 
Can I help it if my face fails to express my meaning 
when they put my hands back half an hour every 
morning ; and move them forward a quarter of an hour 
every mght, making me lie against my will 1 I find it 
extremely trying, I don't mind confessing, but do I ever 
complain ? It was only " 

" Oh, Lord 1 " whispered the rubber to the peacemaker, 
as he bounced over the desks. '* Now you've wound 
liim up " 

" He was going before," said the chair, deprecatingly. 

"If he doesn't shut up in two minutes — ^look here, 
time I time 1 " shouted a sprightly old stool as he stamped 
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rotind on his three legs. He had just been re-covered, 
and was extremely prond of that fact, though his shining 
new head and shaky tremulous legs made him look like 
an old, old man, in a juvenile wig. All the desks and 
•chairs groaned and creaked in imison to show their dis- 
pleasure at such frivoUty; and the poker, though he 
would have relished nothing so much as to have heard 
the story from the dock — ^for, like him, he was always 
delighted to thrust his nose into other people's afiiairs — 
lauehed in derision until he fell over the fender and tongs 
wiu such a clatter that the shovel promptly rolled over 
upon him, and hid him from sight. 

The clock pursued the even tenor of its speech 
monotonously. " It was only yesterday," he repeated, 
*' that the guv'nor said I was as good as ever. He called 
me his 'good old Dutch M What do you think of that ?" 

The big white face seemed to swell with pride in the 

'* That takes the biscuit — and cheese," murmured the 
irrepressible ball of rubber. He sometimes got taken out 
into the world in coat and waistcoat pockets by mistake, 
and had quite the reputation of a gay young dog among 
his more sober room-mates. 

''He never said as much of you," retorted the clock, 
triumphantly. 

"I say, you feUows, why will you go on so? " remon- 
strated the morocco chair. " lliis continual bickering is 
not seemly, and though there's nothing like leather, I 
shan't endure it for ever, I promise you." 

"It can't hurt you, you're not thin-skinned," purred 
the rubber. "You've been too well tanned." 

"Why don't they let me alone then," ticked the clock, 
savagely. "They're always getting at me, but they'd 
better be careful, they can't get ahead of time, and if 
they don't look out, one day I shall go on strike." 

" That's impossible," the rubber couldn't refrain from 
retorting, but he said it very softly, for they all knew that 
that was the silent tragedy of the old clock's life, to hide 
which he ticked as loudly and as cheerfully as possible in 
vain. 

"Tell us about it," said the ruler, speaking hastily for 
the first time to cover the rubber's unfortunate remark. 
''*How do you know you're right?" 

That was a very tactless way to put it for so careful a 
person as ^e ruler, but he was a little flurried, and when 
that was the case he sometimes went a trifle askew. 

" From my place on the wall I see many things," said 
the clock, sententiously, judging it best to ignore the 
rubber altogether. 
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*'You never see her now," remarked the inkwell; 
" she seldom comes in here now." 

'* It's three months since she's been in here," said the 
dock. '* I know. I've reckoned every minute of it." 

" I know it too," said tiie armchsdr ; *' she used to sit 
on me sometimes when she came in to chat for a few 
minutes at night. Ho 1 ho 1 I never could get my arms 
round her, though ; she was much too thin. I think that's 
a defect in a woman myself, but I'm a better judge of 
men. I've always lived in the City." 

" When Jones chaffed him about her not coming in 
now," said the indiarubber, ** he said he didn't want to> 
see her any more, because she sat on him. He seemed 
to object, eh ? You wouldn't ? " 

The armchair made no audible reply, but he favoured 
the rubber with a slow and ponderous wink, which 
apparently satisfied that friable personage, for he rolled 
over and over with delight. 

"Queer creatures, these humans," came from the 
depths of the inkwell. 

" She never sat on him," remonstrated the dock. **I 
was always here, and I know. They talked philosophy 
and sociology. They agreed very weU, but she said she 
was afraid he wasn't thorough, and that made him mad." 

''There are very few people who are real grit all 
through — ^like me," said the rubber, with a complacent 
air of perfect self-satisfaction. ** She shouldn't have 
expected too much of a mere man." 

'' Do be quiet," said the inkwell, irritably. '* Your 
verbosity is redolent of the New Humour, which is no 
humour at all, and fails to be amusing." 

That was a phrase he was very fond of. He had 
learned it from the Head Sub, who did a little reviewing 
occasionally. 

" Was that all they quarrelled about ?" piped the thin, 
shrill voice of the poKer, pushing its rouna brass knob of 
a head out from beneatn the broad base of the shovel, 
with a wide-awake and inquiring air. 

" N-no," ticked the dock, hesitatingly. '* I don't think 
so. She used to have a poem in the paper occasionally, 
you know, before she left off taUdnff to him, but she's 
never given him any MSS. since then; at least, I've 
never heard of it." 

" Is that all the story ?" asked the poker, disappointed. 
" What is there in that to make a fuss about ? I think 
it's a danm silly story myself." 

All the works of the clock rustled with indiffnation, 
but he couldn't possibly hurry for anything, and before 
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he was able to tick out a safficiently oaustio rejoinder, a 
diversion was created by a squeaky, scratchy, little voice, 
which was heard crying impatiently from the desk, 
*' Let me get out 1 I say, I want to get out I *' 

**Who*s that?" said the inkwell. '* I don*t know 
the voice." 

One of the drawers of the table opened a verv little 
way, and shut itself up tightly again immediately, as a 
shabby bit of brown blacklead hopped out on to the 
surface and fell panting into its accustomed groove. 

**It*s only a pencil,*' said the chair, a trifle apologeti- 
cally. 

The inkwell sniffed contemptuously. He didn't 
Improve of pencils. He said it was because they wore 
out so quickly, and became themselves cut up, whereas 
he only assisted to cut up other people. That he was 
jealous, and suspicious of the possible effects of their 
competition, he would never for a moment have 
admitted; vet it is possible that that motive and no 
other underlay his rooted objection to cedar wood, and in 
tliis also, though perhaps unconsciously, he again imitated 
the temper of the Head Sub, his master. 

** Who are you ? " asked the clock. 

The pencil rose and bowed eracefuUy towards his old 
enemy, the inkwell. •• I'm his pencil," he chirped, 
cheerfully. '* I know why she doesn't come in here an^* 
more." 

**How should you know," asked the inkwell, with a 
flap. 

** Pardon me, I wrote to her," the pencil explained, 
cocking his head on one side and glancing askance at the 
juvenile stool and the impatient poker, ** and what is 
more I went with the note. I was her pencil once." 

They were all still waiting for the nesct development. 

" Go on," said the clock. " Tick." 

The pencil paused to enjoy to the full the unwonted 
consideration accorded him. !Besides, he was an incurable 
scandalmonger; and the little bit of gossip he had to 
tell tickled his palate as he turned it over and over, that 
no whit of its flavour should be lost. 

•• Well, give me your attention I This is what he 
wrote," he chirruped. ** Dear Madam, I am not quite 
satisfied with your poem, and would be glad if you would 
remodel it before noon to-morrow. Last line but one 
from end of first verse, is ' lie ' intended to refer to the 
word or act ? Do you really say what you mean in four 
first lines of second verse? Is first word of last line 
of last verse * you* or * your* ?" 
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'* What did she do T* asked the poker, breathless with 
interest. " Did she cry ?*' 

'* No," said the penoil, '* she looked a bit white, as if 
she^d got the headache, but she didn't cry. 8h3 just 
pasted the note into her diary, and drew a mourning 
border around it. That's all." 

** But how did you get back in here?" queried the ink- 
well, doubtfully. 

" — h, she brought me back," said the penoil, ** she 
came in and said " 

** Yes, I remember," interrupted the clock. ** That 
was the last time she came in here. She was wearing a 
little bunch of violets, and I thought she looked odd." 

"How rudely you do interrupt everybody," snapped 
Uie inkweU. He was anxious to hear the end of the 
story from the pencil, but he could not, of course, admit 
that under any circumstances, so he took the easier way 
of snubbing the plock. 

"Come, come," interposed the peacemaker, as the 
clock in vain endeavoured to hasten its angry tick, " one 
at a time, you know. Let little Verysoft ^oish." 

" I beff your pardon," said the pencil, bowing again — 
he had all the airs and graces of a drawing master at a 
ladies' school ; " not at all ! I am H. B." 

" Well, go on ; what did she say ? " asked the chair. 

" She laid me on the table very gently," scdd the 
shabby little pencil. " I felt her fingers tremble a bit, 
but Bhe only said quietly, * I have brought it back, Mr. 
Smith— don't you think there is some mistake ? ' Smith 
wouldn't look up, though if he'd seen the expression in 
her eyes he would have melted, I'm sure ; but he kept 
his back to her, and just grumbled out, ' Oh, no, thank 
you, that's all right.' There was an almost imperceptible 
pause; then she went away so lightlv that not even the 
heels of her little brown shoes clicked on the oilcloth, 
and I stayed behind. By-and-by he saw me there, and 
he just swore under his breath and put me inside. I've 
been here ever since. The life suits very well, though a 
trifle placid and uneventful." 

" Ajid was that all ? " asked the poker again. 

" Not quite," said the clock. *' She had a bunch of 
violets in ner dress, and while she spoke to him I noticed 
that her fibigers were nervously plucking and pulling at 
the blossoms. Two or three scattered leaves and flowers 
feU upon the floor beside his chair, and when she*d gone 
he picked them up and put them into his pocket-book." 

" Absurd," saia the inkwell. " If he had his back to 
her all the time, how did he know they were her 
flowers?" 
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" I can't tell/' said the clock, '*bat he takes the pocket- 
book out, and looks at them sometimes when he*s alone* 
Not very often, but I've seen him do it." 

** Does he cry then? " asked the inquiring poker, but 
nobody took any notice of such a ridiculous idea. 

** But why did he write like that ? Wasn't the poem 
any good ? " demanded the rubber. 

** I thouffht myself it was very pretty," the pencil con- 
fessed, a little abashed, "but I'm afraid I'm scarcely 
impartial. You see I wrote it." 

•*Oood — I should think it wasn't " spluttered 

the inkweU. " I remember now, he read part of it over 
to me. It was rot." 

** Then wasn't the rebuke deserved ? " queried the 
stool, impartially. 

** I don't know," said the pencil ; *' I don't think she 
will ever try again." 

*' And pray is not that something to be thankful for ? " 
snapped the inkwell. *' I consider that the critic, who, 
from mere stupid kindness of heart, encourages or even 
only abstains from discouraging mediocrity, is much to 
be contenmed." 

That was another phrase he borrowed, for the first 
time, from a recent review of his master's. 

** Nevertheless," said the clock, solemnly, "it is much 
more to be deprecated that a base and personal malignity 
should ever be allowed to usurp the place of fair and 
honest criticism." 

" It's a pity she's losing her looks for she might have 
done much better," said the ruler. " It's spoiling a very 
fair J^ge." 

"His figures wouldn't have filled it. He's much too 
poor," said the clock, reflectively. " Too poor and too 
extravagant ; so it is better as it is." 

"Tou said that at first," snapped the inkwell. "If it 
is better as it is, what has all the fuss been about? " 

All were silent. Everybody looked at evervbody else. 
What had all the fuss been about ? Nobody knew. 



Lbah Anson. 
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THE TROCHADOrR 

Drawn hy A. C. Cross 
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A MODERN NIOBE. 

Benea<ih thy magic spell, O sorceress bland, 
The Niobe of tears transforms mito 
The Queen of smiles, fresh as the morning dew, 
And rosier than the flowers the zephyrs fanned 
To instant life at nature*s soft conmiand, 
Thronghont the far-famed Hesper islands blue. 
Whose peacefol shores no sounds of discord knew, 
No mnsic save the surf -beat on the sand. 
Sweet Niobe, who tak*st onr hearts by storm. 
Had she, thy marble sister, owned thy grace. 
Thy voice melodious or thy presence warm. 
The dooming gods that turned her flesh to stone, 
Once gloating on so marvellous a face. 
Would bid her live, to be their queen alone I 

St. Oboboe Bbst. 
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MEMORIES OF A GARDEN. 
(A 8tudt of Child Natubb.) 

aT the end of the terrace walk a little wicket gate 
opened into a plantation of fir trees, which, by 
the way, was inhabited by giants, although this 
fact was not generally known. In a comer of this 
plantation was a pond, somewhat overgrown by weeds 
and rashes, but nevertheless of considerable extent. 

As long as the children could remember this pond had 
been like most other ponds, and nothing of moment 
had within their recollection occurred there, save the 
occasional capture of a frog or newt, or the launching of 
a liner--events which, however exciting in themselves, 
are apt to become monotonous when often repeated 
without variation. It was held, therefore, that some- 
thing must be done to remedy the existing state of 
afiEedrs. 

At a conference attended by Charlie, Mabel, Dora, and 
Laddie for the purpose of discussing the question, the 
general wish of the assembly appeared to be that the 
pond in the fir plantation ought to be considered hence- 
forth and for all time most dangerous, as being tiie 
favourite haunt of some creature of a wild and fierce 
nature. It now remained to choose the form of the 
monster who was to reside in that particular locality. 

Laddie at once suggested lions, but this proposition met 
with littie support, its originator being reminded that 
apart from the undeniable fact that lions did not live in 
water, there were already lions in the shrubbery. 

After this there was a prolonged and tiioughtfu 
silence, at the end of which Dora timidly suggested 
" cwockodiUies.*' This was mnderstood to mean croco- 
diles, and here a lonff argument ensued as to the respec- 
tive merits of crocodiles and alligators. However, on a 
division being taken, alligators won the day by three 
votes to one. 

From time to time a considerable number of dangers 
in connection with the garden and ahubberies had been 
discovered, and it had formerly been the custom of the 
children to warn the servants and gardeners of such 
discoveries. 

Bat, as these solemn warnings had so often been 
ridictded and disregarded, the children determined to 
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take no sach measnrea on this oooasion, and decided that 
if any one of these persons should be carried bodily away 
and devoured, the oocnxrenoe would be entirely his or 
her own fault. In the case of parents, howcTcr, matters 
were different, and at a meeting held after tea in a comer 
of the fmit-garden, oonyenientlv near the coosebernr 
bushes, it was proposed by Charlie, seconded by Mabel, 
and nnanimonsly carried, that a deputation should 
immediately proceed to tiie study and the boudoir to 
warn Father and Mother of the new peril that had arisen. 

The deputation, consisting of all the children, pro- 
ceeded without further delay to carry out the resolution 
which had just been passed. 

It was now growing dark, and some difficulty wae 
experienced in persuading the younger members to pass 
a certain comer of the garden known as "the grave- 
yard," where Jimmie the hedgehog, Turk the terrier,, 
and others of their old pnets had long been quietly sleep- 
ing their last sleep. This difficulty, however, was over- 
come by joining hands and running at full speed round 
the dreaded comer ; and, no further bar to their progress 
intervening, they reached the house somewhat out of 
breath, but quite safe. 

Father and Mother received the news with becoming 
gravity, and appeared much impressed by the serious 
nature of the case. Indeed, they seemed very grateful 
when Laddie, who had recently attained the mature age 
of six, and had on that eventful occasion become me 
happy possessor of a gun which fired real percussion caps,, 
announced his intention of protecting the whole family 
against any attack which might be made. 

Laddie hastened to take advantage of their gratitude,, 
and explained that his stock of ammunition was low, 
intimating that it would be impossible for him to be 
responsible for the general safety unless a new box of the 
above-mentioned percussion caps were shortly procured. 
At this point an interraption was caused by t)ora and 
Laddie, who, it appeared, had chosen this particular 
moment to decide along-standing difference by combat. 

The two were separated and pcffdoned-— it being under- 
stood that in the event of a renewal of hostilities, both 
belligerents would at once be sent upstairs. After this, 
peace reigned for the rest of the evening. 

On the following day, the pond in the fir-plantation 
was christened. The dioice of a suitable name was 
considered so important that the whole morning was 
devoted to deep thou^t upon tiie subject. All the 
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children were of opinion that the word alligator should 
be in some way brought into the term decided npon. 
Charlie, who had b^:an Latin, thought that **Mare 
Alligatoriense " would satisfy all the requirements of the 
case, and Mabel seemed quite willing to waiye her own 
suggestion ** Alligatoria" in favour of the longer and more 
learned one, but Dora and Laddie, who could not 
pronounce so long a phrase with any approach to correct- 
ness, joined forces on this occasion, and vigorously 
protested, with tears in their eyes, that, if they happened 
to be standing near the pond, and tried to say, ** Here we 
are at the Mally Awwygatorliense," before they were half- 
way through, one of the brutes might dash out and make 
a meal of both while they were off their guard ! 

In the face of this pathetic protest the other two had no 
alternative but to think of some shorter name, and in the 
end "Lake Oria" was adopted as being easy to pro- 
nounce, while at the same time having a distinctly 
geographical sound. Livitations were at once sent out, 
ihe ceremony being fixed for 2.45 p.m. Father, who had 
•on former occasions attended similar proceedings, and 
whose recollections of such afiOsdrs were not wholly 
pleasurable, pleaded a previous engagement, but Motiier 
put on an old dress and accepted. At the christenings 
of the men-of-war and liners whidi had been launched at 
Lake Ona, the children used to try to break a bottle of 
ginger-beer (since father strongly objected to supplying 
•champagne for this piurpose) over the keel of the boat. 
If the bottle broke the liner (a catastrophe which not 
unfrequently happened), the ship was held to be defective 
in mechanism and unseaworthy, and the christening had 
to be postponed until a new vessel was procured — the 
intervening period of time being generally spent in 
repairing the old one with gum and tin-tacks. 

But there was no precedent for wasting a bottle of 
ffinger-beer on the christening of the ** Lake Oria,'* even 
nad there been any ginger-beer — ^which there was not. 
It was settled that Uie ceremony should consist of a 
procession, a speech from Charlie, and then a general 
shout of '* Lake Oria I " ending with the usual demon- 
strations, such as cap- waving and yelling. At 2.25 p.m. 
Laddie summoned the company by ringing the dinner- 
bell, kindly lent for the occasion, and about half-past 
two the procession was formed near the conservatory. 
The committee of four was composed entirely of officers, 
and possessed no ordinary members — Charlie, Mabel, 
Laddie, and Dora holding respectively the proud positions 
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of President, Vice-president, Honorary Secretary and 
Honorary Treasurer. 

Just after half -past two, the aforesaid committee led 
she wav to Lake Oria, followed by Mother ; Jemima- 
Jane (the head nurse) ; Enmm (the housemaid) ; Robert 
(the mrdener) ; and, last of all, Mary (the under-nnrse), 
and Dick (the boy). It is regrettable to have to state 
that the two persons last mentioned paid no attention 
whatever to the interesting proceedings to which they 
had been invited, but carried on a violent flirtation the 
whole time. The ceremony itself calls for no particular 
remark, except that Charlie forgot his speech, and Laddie, 
in his excitement (no doubt), threw I)ora*s hat into the 
water. When it was over, Jemima Jane remarked^ 
'* Lawks 1*' Emma ejaculated, "Well, I never!*' 
Bobert said nothing, and Mary said, ** No, yer shan't, 
Dick!" This very irrelevant observation, comineunfor* 
tunately during a luU in the conversation, and being 
spoken with some heat, directed the inmiediate attention 
of all present to Mary and Dick, who both seemed con- 
fused, and retired hastily. Then the company dis* 
persed. 

E. H. MOTLB COOPXB. 
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COMPARISON. 

Yiolets in dusky dells, 

Whofc are my love's eyes worth ? 
Tinklings soft of lily bells, 

What are my love's sighs worth ? 
Gleam you violets as yon may ; 
Waft yon lilies every way ; 
Folly, folly I I bnt say 
What a lover does in play. 

Boses red and dewy-sweet. 
What are my love's Ups worth ? 

Honeyed enps for bees to meet. 
What are twenty sips worth ? 

Blush you curved opening flowers ; 

Honeysuckles, try your powers; 

Since she smiles not in these bowers 

I but waste the creeping hours. 

WiLLUM Fbakcis Babnabd* 
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FRIENDSHIP. 

BRIENDSHIP, 80 someone says, springs from the 
social nature of man, and rests on the esteem 
which each entertains for the good qualities of the 
other. Usually, however, to the meroly casual ohserver, 
the appearances of esteem between two friends are 
missing entirely. I am discussing the friendship of 
younff men, not that of later days, wnen as old men they 
smack their lips over a stiff wlilskey and the memory of 
some youthful escapade. But those peaceful days are 
the reward of stormy and troublesome times. Where the 
pleasure exists in talking of old times, or why it should 
exist, I really can't pretend to know. But all tiie same 
there is no doubt it does exist. 

**We have heard the chimes at midnieht, Master 
Shallow,'* quoth Falstaff. ** That we have, that we have, 
that we have ; in faith, Sir John, we have," replied the 
Justice of the Peace; "our watchword was 'Hem, 
boys.' " There was nothing interesting in the worthy 
knight's remark, nor in the reply of uie poor esquire. 
But I am sure they chuckled to themselves at the 
remembrance of the late hours and somewhat curious 
watchword, and, looking back into the vista of the past, 
lived their lives anew. 

It is the privilege of a friend to give his candid opinion 
about your character, to brutally thrust forward your 
failures to the general disadvantage of your virtues; 
according to him, no one, than yourself, has ever lived 
who has more disregarded every human and social tie, 
or even the generally conceived notions of right and 
wrong. He vnll sit in vour easiest chair with his feet on 
the mantelpiece, smoKing your tobacco and sipping 
your drinks, while blackening your character. He is 
marvellously eloquent — ^unnecessarily so, you consider. 
Yet, this is the man whom only a &hort while ago you 
had to bail out of a police court for participating in a 
street fight.. You must not mention this to him, though. 
If you ao, he will rise up in righteous indignation, and 
demand of you whether or not you are his friend; 
whether pawning your watch and Sunday coat to pay 
his fine is anything of a sacrifice at the altar of friendship. 
Would he not do the same thing for you under ginnili^ r 
circumstances ? " If you are going to make out such a 
paltry afbir to be obligation," he will say, with dramatic 
emphasis, "we must part now." Then he will sit down 
and replenish his pipe and glass, and vou must suffer as 
well as you can, soothing yourself with the consolation 
that your turn wiH come soon. L. L. D. Black. 
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A LATIN QUARTER LIFE OF THE 'jo's. 

BEBLIOZ'S father had no extraordinary opmion of 
his 8on*8 abilities in any line, and a very small 
appreciation of music as a profession. He was a 
doctor of some local importance at C6te- Saint- Andr^, 
near Grenoble, where his talented son Hector was bom ; 
and was of the persuasion, like more modem fathers, that 
what was good enough for him was eqnallv worthy of his 
children. Music as a profession he thought as bad as an 
addiction to calf -love and minor poetry ; and he wanted 
his boy to go to the great city of Paris, not far distant, 
and study medicine. His wife, like the mothers of many 
musicians, was also averse to her son*s entering^ upon the 
troubled ways of an artistic apprenticeship, and added 
her decided veto to his project of a severe study of music. 
It is no doubt due to this fact that Berlioz never learned 
to plav any musical instrument except those an un- 
tutored boy might take up for his own amusement — the 
Jew's harp, flageolet, and guitar. Berlioz never failed to 
mention the important trath that he ** also knew some- 
thing about the snare-drum 1 " But all his life he deeply 
regretted his inability to play even his own works, ana 
hardly f or^ve his parents for their nearly fatal hostUity 
to his chenshed art. 

With a knowledge of a few chords on the pianoforte, 
and of the curious things which one might do with them, 
Hector Berlioz came to Paris in 1822, and entered the 
Medical School under the teaching of Amussat, Th^nard, 
and Gay-Lussac. He established himself in the Latin 
Quarter, comfortably near the Od^n, where at that time 
Uie Government was giving musical representations of 
one kind or another, none of them very extraordinary, 
and many of them consisting in garbled versions of 
foreign works. Besides his medicfJ studies, to which 
BerHos frankly confesses that he gave almost no atten- 
tion whatever, he took lessons in French literature from 
Andrieux, of the University, and in composition and 
thorough-bass from Jean Francois Lesueur. He wrote 
all sorts of youthful compositions, many of which fore- 
shadowed his peculiar instinct for orchestral colour ; and 
before he had been in Paris very long had a mass brought 
out at Saint Boch. This encoura^ him to throw off 
the parental tyranny, and to take his destiny into his own 
hands. True, the uender allowance which he had been 
receiving monthly from his father failed to turn up when 
this disooedience had been discovered ; but Berhoz had 
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hv that time bo completely embraced the easy-going life 
of the left bank of the Seine that he was content to migt 
to lack for bed and board. He wrote a little for the 
newspapers, partictdarly the Journal de$ Dihati, gave 
literature and mnsio lessons, and finally, having managed 
to get together a little money, had his name formally 
inscribed on the register of the Conservatoire. This 
was in 1826; a few months before, he had handed 
in a composition, hoping to be adndtted as a com- 
petitor for the annual prize for the best work of that 
kind, but was prompt^ refused. Again in 1827 he 
competed for the Grand Prix, but did not secure 
even an honourable mention; in 1828 he managed to 
get a second prize witii a cantata called ** Herminie," but 
when he entered the lists for the fourth time in 1829 he 
failed, and not until tiie next y^ar did he succeed. 
Another cantata, ** Sardanapale,*' had been offered this 
time, and the composer now might go to Rome to study. 
He was glad enough of tiie honour ; but residence in Bome 
seemed very disagreeable to him, since he was already 
beginning to be Imown in Paris, and to have a tolerable 
reputation as a fellow of promise. Leaving Paris with 
the Prix de Bome simply meant falling out of everybody*s 
mind for three whole years. 

To Italy he went, nevertheless, and when he returned 
— ^he stayed only two years after all — ^he began the most 
charming decade of his life. Those were ten richly 
creative years, and yet Berlioz was young enough to 
get into quite another kind of life than that led by the 
usual composer who comes back to his home to show 
his advancement and added seriousness. He probably 
believed with Voltaire that *'we should introduce into 
our existence all imaginable modes, and open the door 
of the soul to all sorts of knowledge and all sorts of 
feelings. So long as everything does not go in pell-melly 
there is plenty of room for it all." At least Berlioz 
acted in accordance witii tiiese delightfully dangerous 
principles ; and bequeatiied to his musical successors the 
memory of a life devoted to much besides the art which 
formed his principal occupation — a spectacle, by-the-way, 
extremely healthy for the musicians of our own day. He 
threw himself into the fervour and boilins activity of his 
time, and drew from it as much as he gave to it. 
Berlioz the composer, journalist, wit, and rttconUu/r, was 
also Berlioz the observer, the student, and, finally, the 
philosopher. The life in the Latin Quarter particularly 
mterested him, not so much from the standpoint of the 
art student as from that of the man who likes good 
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oompany and knows it at once when he falls in with it. 
Nearly every so-called Bohemian, who is in the majority 
of cases a potential Chesterfield struggling for social 
recognition through one or another land of mental 
ability, is interesting for the very reason that he offers a 
oomico-tragic spectacle. No one who has read a page of 
the articles ana books which Berlioz wrote under the 
direct inspiration of his Latin Quarter associations, will 
fail to find that the charm of them is largely due to the 
author's consciousness of this fact, which he voiced before 
Murger. Henri Murgor*s heroes, indeed, belong to the 
same generation as Berlioz, and though they were still 
living m the obscure corners of the old Faubourg at the 
tune when Berlioz was philosophising over their kind in 
general, they were much the same as the more obvious 
sort of Bohemians among which the composer moved. 

He liked them, considered that thoy formed a rational 
part of the social scheme, and entered even into their 
pranks and extravagances, which all the world knows 
were not seldom outrageous. If they wanted to hiss a 
mediocre opera at the Od^on he was with them ; if one 
of them had a grievance against a grocer in the Bue St. 
Jacques for too diligent ** dunning," Berlioz backed him 
up, if he did not pay the grocer himself ; if the medical 
students took the idea of mixing in contemporary politics 
and began to move towards the Luxembourg Gardens for 
a mass meeting, Berlioz was once more an enthusiastic 
medical student himself, and far more energetic than 
when it had been his ostensible occupation to wield the 
scalpel. After the mass meeting he would write a fugue, 
plentifully embroidered with ms favourite snare-drum 
patterns, and would go to bed feeling that the day had 
been profitable on the whole. 

Snare-drum fugues were, one might say, the principal 
concert of the young musician during those days, for 
even after having won the Prix de Bome he did not find 
it an easy matter to make his way in the art world. He 
could not find a sale for his things ; they were strange to 
to Parisian ears, and little after the manner of the 
victorious *' Sardanapale.'* Even now BerUoz's orches- 
tration startles one, and is not nearly so popular as his 
admirers like to think. He represented a certain musical 
sensationalism which was utter heresy in those days, 
and which is still not too respectable. Perhaps there 
was too much Latin Quarter exuberance about it; it 
knew no laws, and gloried in its sublime obstinacy; it 
whistled and boomed, shrieked and howled with demoniac 
fory, all for no purpose* The Parisians were not to 
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be Boreeohed and snare-drammed into forgetfnlness of 
"Lnoia" and the "Huguenots." This uncontrollable 
and hectic juvenility got tamed down as the years crept 
along ; it is ouite another Berlioz that we meet in the 
symphony "Harold en Italie," although his beloved 
cymbals and doubled ranks of trombones never ceased 
to attract him. Berlioz lived down his posy sentimen- 
talism in music just as he managed to outlast the 
" broken hearts " which followed on lus unfortunate love 
afiairs. These were none too few. His career in Rome 
had been punctuated with them. Camilla Moke, after- 
wards the famous pianist Camilla Pleyel, was the object 
of one of these temporary passions, and Harriet Smithson, 
an Irish actress in Macready*s company, so completely 
enchanted the susceptible Berlioz that he made up his 
mind to marry her. He frequented the theatres at which 
she plaved ; he plotted to secure her presence whenever 
any of his works were to be given at a Parisian concert ; 
he wrote languorous music under the influence of her 
charms and dedicated it to her. No pale youth was ever 
more sentimental than he, in fact. In his " Memoirs " 
one grows tired of passafifes like this : "What were my 
feelings when I saw the lovelv creature, the divine Miss 
Harriet, sitting carefully listening to the exquisite melody 
of which she herself had been the direct inspiration ana 
origin. I inunediately began to despair! Would my 
afluiity ever recognise me ? '* His affiuiity evidently did 
finally recognise nim, much to his future discomfort, for 
he soon married her, and began a life less free and careless 
than before. His wife brought her canny Irish ideals 
with her, and Berlioz soon discovered that there are 
more solid things than sentiment and " divine creatures" 
in the existence of a still struggling composer. The 
marriage was absolutely unhappy, and would have been 
disastrous to the musician's future had it not been for his 
natural philosophic temperament. He began to make 
foreign tours about this time, and before very many 
years had lost Harriet and had married someone else, a 
union which was not a whit more felicitous than his 
first. 

During the 80*s, Berlioz did a great part of his literacy 
work. He became musical critic of the DihaU^ and was 
librarian of the Conservatoire. He was elected to succeed 
Adolphe Adam at the Institut, and was made Chevalier 
of the Legion d'Honneur later on, but even so early as 
1885 his literary talent was well known. In his writhigs, 
still more than in his rampart music, he is the true 
child of the Latin Quarter. Take, for instance, the 
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iasoinatinff book entitled " Soir^s de rOrchestre." Its 
faults and virtues, its prejudices and ideals, are those 
of the left bank. Its bold onslaughts on existing abuses 
of the French staffs are such as originate only in a com- 
munity which is law unto itself, and regards nothing as 
sacred. The light way in which the gossipy chapters 
dispose of the tenets which were cement to the mu^cal 
institutions of the day would take one*s breath away 
even now if one did not at once recall that this book's 
origin was the region of eternal inteUectual outlaw, the 
student atmosphere of the Latin Quarter. As for the 
rest, the work is made up of a series of conversations 
and essays, storiettes, and reminiscences put into the 
moutiis of different members of an orchestra who lay 
aside their instruments during the performance of an 
opera which they consider poor music, and pass the 
tune in reading or conversing. On the other hand, 
when the opera of the evening is worthy of strict 
attention, not a whisper can be heard throughout the 
orchestra; every musician is engrossed with his part. 
Tbis conceit gives the author an opportunity to air 
in detail each of his aversions, and yet offers a fanciful, 
romantic settine for a collection of sketches which have 
never been excelled in humour. '* Soir^s de TOrchestre*' 
is a treasure-trove for the musical amateur who wishes to 
breathe an atmosphere full of good music-talk, anecdotes, 
and reminiscences of the historical highways and by- 
ways of the first half of tiie century. The time was one 
of huge proportion, and many a man who masks in these 
delightful scenes under a false name is a giant's 
personality thinly disguised. The musical tone of the 
book is its greatest merit, that half genuine, half 
buffoonish attitude which BerHoz took in his compositions 
at this time as well as in his writings. 

Whatever his limitations, Berlioz was a rtusonteur of 
the first order of ability. He had a talent for saying 
things in print with that genial buttonholing intimacy 
whi(3i makes vou feel that they are whispered into your 
ear for yourself alone. It took moral courage, too, to say 
certain things then ; and somehow Berlioz always seems 
to have been at loggerheads witii the rest of the world. 
That, once more, was the Latin Quarter influence ; and 
for tliis reason I have selected this one book of his to talk 
about. The 40*s found him more mature — and less 
interesting. The realities of life overtook him ; and it is 
only when the realities are not uppermost in one's mind 
that one is valuable to tiie artistic brotherhood. When 
Berlioz went on his German tour in 1842, he left the 
Latin Quarter behind in more senses than one. 
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In Germany his snocess opened the eyes of his oom- 
patriots to the genius tiiey had had among them. 
Similar trips on which he directed his own works in 
Bnssia, Austria, and Silesia hrought him to the acme of 
fame ; and when he went to London to conduct the New 
Philharmonic in 1852 he was a made man. Thereafter 
he need hope no longer ; his name was in everybody's 
mouth. He set himself to opera-writing, and approached 
the Berlioz of the '* Damnation of Faust," wmch we all 
know so welL He gradually grew a little sour over the 
inevitable popularity of Wagner, which he could not but 
foresee ; and called Wagner the apostle of *' musical 
declamation," in which he had no confidence, believing 
that the melody or simple musical ** phrase" was the 
true unit of composition. In the old days at the Od^n 
he might have cheerfully hissed a piece built consistently 
on that thesis ; but with his fame Berlioz had grown 
•* respectable." 

Lamab Mzddlkton, 



Ex'libris, 

dravtm by 

H.A.Hogg 
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LOVE WRONGED. 

Nay, think not thou that love can never die; 

Or that it will show meroy, and forbear 

To leave the stain^ soul, once clean and fair, 
The blackened soul that bida white truth good-bye. 
It may not wait the twinkling of an eye ; 

It goes upon that moment thou dost dare 

To yield to powers that wrong it, but a share 
In thee. Shall life with death sink down and lie ? 
Nay, love is like some fair and delicate flower 

That in the summer shows its glory long ; 
Drinking the sun, the breeze, the cooling shower ; 

But dying with frost. Love liveth sweet and strong 
In love's own time ; but hurt, droops in an hour ; 

E'en withering at the very touch of wrong. 

WiUiiAii Fbancis Dabnabd. 
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A FIANCfeE OF NAPOLEON I. 

iLLUSnUTED BT H. G. F. 

HISTOBY contrives beyond romance, 
and '* truth it stranger than fiction ** 

"hold up ^ ^® ^® ^^ ^B little bourgeoise 

kisktad maiden of Marseilles, who, from total 

b$/ort obscurity, became a central figure in Parisian 

Napiton court life of her day, played fast and loose 

with glittering fortune, and was seated, at 

last, upon the throne, of Sweden. 

More than a century has cone by since 

the Beign of Terror and we day when 

Desir^ Clary went with her sister-in-law 

to intercede before the Bepresentative 

d*Albitte for the life of her brother, one of 

too many who were arrested on suspicion during those 

troublous times, when all France was in *' fusion and 

confusion." 

Desir^e, it seems, lost her sister-in-law in the exdted 
throng that surged through the Hotel de Ville. Her 
eager search was hopeless. She was alone in this vast 
crowd, far from home, and night was fast coming on. 
Afraid to make her way out into the darkening streets 
alone, poor Desir^e sank into the nearest seat and buried 
her face in her hands. 

*' Pardon, Mademoiselle, are you in trouble — can I do 
anything to help you ? " 

A tall, distinguished looking stranger stood before her 
ofiering his timely aid; and so it came about that Joseph 
Bonaparte met Desir^e. As a result of this chance 
meeting he became a frequent and welcome visitor at tiie 
Hotel Clary. This is the first 'event that history vouch- 
safes us — the rising of the curtckin, so to spesJc, in the 
drama of her life. Soon after, a marriage was arranged 
between them, of the sort where a dot figures largely, and 
the bride-elect is one of the obedient daughters <A France. 

She did not love Joseph, to be sure, but then, the 
engagement was not of her making. Besides, Julie, her 
sister, adored him from the first, and Julie was twenty- 
two (a much more suitable age, surely). "Why couldn't 
he marry her instead. She consoled herself, however, 
witii the thought that, as she would have to marry some 
day, perhaps it was better that it was all settled and off 
her mind. 
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So she sat idly musing, in her white and gold boudoir, 
with a glance from time to time into the oval mirror 
which stood above her dressing table. What she saw 
there was a very charming face, indeed — destined to be 
reflected in many hearts and in the eyes of all the world 
of fashion, early in our century. The face was a sunny 
one as it smiled back upon her, for as yet Napoleon had 
not appeared to give a more serious turn to her musings, 
and her sixteen-year-old head was very little troubled 
with the cares and anxieties of life. Marry Joseph she 
would, some day in the uncertain future, and in the 
meantime the sun was shining, and the world was a grassy 
playground under her feet. The face had become more 
serious, and the velvet-robed figure 
more stately in the da 
Franfois Gerard painted hei 
as we see it now at VersaiUi 

Napoleon, the young Frem 
came, all too soon, for a sho: 
Marseilles, where he met ai 
love with Desir^e, hit 
brother's fitmcSe; but the 
man who was to change the 
map of Europe soon found 
the words to persuade his 
weaker brother to retire < 
in his favour; Joseph 
married, instead, the 
adoring Julie, and not 
unwillmgly, since the dot 
of one hundred thousand 
francs remained unchanged < 

Thus Desir^e became the 
fiancie of Napoleon. He 
was not handsome, like his 
brother; hia fierce aspect, 
sallow skin, and extreme thinness forbade the thought, D§sirit 
but he was a brilliant and ambitious fellow, and, above *^'^ ^ 
all, she loved him. During the year following the lovers ^^P^^*^ 
often met, for though Napoleon had his military duties to 
perform, he found tune for frequent visits to her home. 

Alas for the course of true love that never did run 
smooth ! Napoleon was called away to Paris to higher 
destinies, leaving letters only and vows of eternal con- 
stancy to shorten the mues between. Not many 
montns passed by before Deair^e weat to Italy, and in a 
letter to his brother Napoleon says, '* It must be that in 
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going to Genoa one passes the river of Lethe. Desir^e 
has not written me one word sinoe she went there." In 
vain he wrote to Julie and to Madame Clary ; her silence 
remained mibrokeu and unexplained. In desperation, 
he had even threatened to demand his release and 
follow her, but still no word came from Desir^. 

When he had met Josephine Beauhamais, when the 
romance of his life had begun and the idyll of his love 
was over, this letter came in tardy explanation for so 
sudden and complete a silence. ** I can no longer resist 
the desire to justify mvself in your eyes. If I have your 
love no longer I would at least have your esteem ; it is 
the only consolation that remains to me. You are angry 
because I did not reply to your last letter. It is true, I 
was wrong. But sucn a little fault. Does it merit such 
great anger? A little pique and jealousy on my part 
caused the suspension of our correspondence, for some- 
one had told me that you were paying court to a rich and 
beautiful lady. That news turned me against you, and 
was the cause of all my troubles, but do I deserve to be 
treated witii so much cruelty ? Did I not promise that 
if I changed I would tell you so and ask for my portrait 
— ^pledge of my love — ^which you still have? Have I 
done so ? It is you then who are wrong." 

The little Marseillaise awoke at last from her dream, 
to find Napoloon married to Josephine and the breach 
irreparable. Again she wrote: **So you are married! 
It is then no longer permitted to love you — ^to think of 
you. No, I cannot grow accustomed to that idea. It 
would kill me. I could not survive it. Never shall I 
marry. The day of your departure from Marseilles was 
unhappy enough for me ; but then I had the hope of one 
day being united to you. At present the only consolation 
whi6h remains to me is to persuade you of my oonstanoy. 
After this, I desire nothing but death. Life is a frightful 
penance to me, since I can no longer consecrate it to 
you. I wish you all good fortune in your new home, and 
I hope that the woman you have chosen will make you 
as happy as I intended to do; and I hope also that you 
will deserve it. In the midst of your good fortune, do 
not entirely forget Desir^, and pity her fate. 

The next year passed uneventfully, and at its dose we 
find the stricken lady in Bome with her sister and 
Joseph Bonaparte, to whom Napoleon sends this message : 
** I oommena to you General Druphot, a brave man. He 
will speak of the marriage he voshes to contract with 
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your sister-in-law. The alliance will, I believe, be greatly 
to her advantage, for he is a distinguished officer.** 

Fond hopes never to be realised 1 He is betrothed to 
Desir^ Clary, but soon after falls, almost under her 
eyes, a victim of the massaore by the soldiers of the 
Pope. 

The winter of 1798 she spent in Paris, where Junot 
wished to marry her; "but," she says, "he was so 
awkward and so'timid that he charged Marmont to make 
the request for him. Ah, if Marmont had only been 
asking for himself. Who knows ? My answer might 
have been different. He was such a fine-looking fellow.'* 
Marmont did not speak for himself, however ; and soon 
after refusing his friend, the unhappy little PrisciUa 
accepted Bemadotte, and a life of splendour in place of 
tlie happiness which mocked and eluded her. 

Bemadotte, Ambassador to Vienna, formerly division- 
naire of the army of the Rhine and of Italy, was a 
dazsding figure in me world of that date. In the Italian 
campaign of 1797 he had dared to oppose Napoleon. It 
was oahn to her wounded pride to marry the rival of her 
former forgetful lover, and she says later, "General 
Bemadotte was in a high position, and deserved the 
esteem of all. I grew to Imow him vdth difficulty ; it 
was quite different with those whom I had refused. I 
consented to marry him because he could hold his head 
up before Napoleon.** 

He prepares an insurrection and conspires with Moreau, 
but is nevertheless named Mar^chal de TEmpire, and given 
a hotel on the Bue d'Anjou ; later he plots with Tallyrand 
and Fouch^, but is made sovereign prince of Ponte-Gorvo, 
and heaped with benefits unnumbered ; for the sword of 
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the crafty, turbulent (HiBCon is useful; and Napoleon 
fears his spirit of intrigue. 

Bemadotte, on the Slst of August, 1810, was elected 
Boyal Prince of Sweden, but, strange to say, these supreme 
honours brought very little pleasure to Madame Desirte 
Bemadotte, who says to a friend : ** I never was interested 
in foreign countries, and was very much puzzled to place 
this one, when I heard the name so oft^n about me. I 
thought that Sweden was, like Ponte-Corvo, a place of 
which we only held the title.'* 

Tearfully she refused to leave her home and friends, 
and the beloved customs of Paris for '* ce pay$ perdu^** 
and only through the intercession of the Emperor she 
went, like an enle to Siberia, to join her husband. 

She returned soon after, and lived for many vears as 
the Princess de Gothland, in her home in the Bue d'Anjou, 
until forced by the death of Charles XIII. to go again to 
Sweden. She was crowned with great ceremony in 
Stockholm. There she remained until her death, which 
took place during the second Empire. 

Desirte Clary Bemadotte's was a life dedicated to 
human pomp and grandeur, but happiness was never 
hers. She was betrothed to Joseph Bonaparte, with 
whom she would have been F^rincess Imperial and Queen 
of Naples and Spain ; with Napoleon she would have 
reigned Empress of France. Druphot would doubtless 
have made ner mar^hale and duchesse ; Junot would 
have made her duchesse d*Arbant^; and Marmont 
mar^hale and duchesse de Baguse ; but it was reserved 
for Bemadotte to place the crown of Sweden upon her 
fair young head. 

Akn Mirriman. 
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EXHIBITION AT THE AMERICAN GIRLS' 
CLUB OF PARIS. 

^VHE American Woman's Art Association opened 
^^ their Third Annual Sketch Exhibition at the 
American Girls* Clnb, 4, Bne de Ghevreuse, on 
December 11th. There was a large attendance of tiie 
public, and the Association may congratulate themselves 
on having scored a distinct success. 

Not only were the walls of the exhibition room 
generously covered with pictures, but the hat and doak 
room downstairs was also crowded with works of art, 
which necessarily forced each visitor to be his own 
vesUaire, For this trifling inconvenience, however, he 
was more than compensated by the merit and excdlence 
of the pictures that caused it. 

To criticise further, we beg to sav that what in our 
judgment was the clou and chief attraction of tiie 
exhibition was placed in an angle of the stairs — 
neglected, gloomy, unframed, unnumbered, and alone. 
We refer to the portrait of a young girl, by Miss Alice 
Miunford. Even in the obscurity, it arrested the passer's 
attention. When brought into the Ught of the euiibition 
room, its full beauty stood revealed.* Composed of three 
planes of colour — grey (backgroimd), black (fauteuil on 
which the girl sits), duU white (the dress), its perfect 
symplidty and unstudied technique, are most attractive 
and pleasing. There is but Httle colour in the child's face, 
and the only bright spots on the ceuivas are two bits of 
yellow ribbon in the hair, which, however, are placed 
there with inimitable skill and splended effect. The 
pensive yet withal childish expression on tiie little sitter's 
tace is one of the charms of the portrait. 

In the haXL upstairs a glance reveals the fact that the 
water-colourists bear off we honours of the day. Miss 
Wilhelmina Hawley sends seven masterly and brilliant 
drawings. In a more subdued style — but equally 
pleasing and able — are the water colours of Miss Alice 
Engley. 

Ajnong the paintings, " Les Terrasses de Tunis," by 
Miss Elizabeth Nourse, a panoramic view of the white 
walls and domes of that city, is conspicuous by reason of 
its absolute correctness in minutiae and architectural 
detail, combined with decorative charm and artistic 
feeling. Befreshing it is indeed, in these days of 

* We have sabeeqnently learned that the position of the picture on 
the opening day was dne to the fact that it had been sent in too late. 
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smudging, to behold bo snocessfol a relapse into old time 
methods — bo frank and honest a use of urt materials. 

Miss E. Norcross exhibits an " Interior,*' which is full 
of subtle beauty in its rich, but subdued, tones — but the 
composition is not satisfying. The girl to the right, who 
should be the centre of interest, is stiff and inartistio ; 
and not worthy of the rest of this most excellent painting. 

The ** Study of a Head,'* in black and white, by Mrs. 
C. Briggs, is interesting and well executed. 

Miss Ellen Emmett is bold enough to attempt the 
time-honoured composition of a double-view portrait 
obtained bv the kindly assistance of a mirror. Yet she 
has treated her subject (one of the fair sex, naturally) 
with such pleasing sJdll Uiat we forget the many photo- 
graphs we have seen in the Bue Bivoli. We speak not 
in disparagement. Only true talent can invest the 
commonplace and hackneyed witii variety and attractive- 
ness. 

The studies of Dutch peasants by Mrs. A. de Forest 
Parsons are full of humour and character, and make us 
involuntarily reflect on the meretriciousness of the 
deluge of similar work that pours each year into Paris at 
the fag end of faU. Mrs. Parsons in depicting her 
peasants has thought of something more than their 
costumes. 

In the miniature department we noticed the contribu- 
tions of Mrs. Virginia Beynolds — as usual, charming; 
and a portrait, of delicate coloiuring, by Miss Maria 
Ohampney. 

^ ^ ^ 



ABTISTIC BEPBODUCTION. 

The Paris-American Art Store, 16, Quai Voltaire, 
which is connected with the American Art Association, 
as we have before explained, is laying in a large and 
comprehensive stock of art goods, which it will soon 
invite the public to inspect. 

The store makes a specialty of artistic reproductions 
by photography of the masterpieces, and its collection is 
one of the best chosen and most complete to be found in 
Pans. 

''Autumn" in our December number should have 
been accredited to Miss Florence Jones. 
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A BANQUET IN PARIS. 

©N the eve of Thanksgiying the University Dinner 
Club of Paris, in honour of that occasion, 
gave another of its brilliant and successful 
banquets. 

Due to the able management of its committee, 
notably Mr. Theodore Stanton and Dr. Stephen H. 
Tyng, this club has grown into a liurge and influential 
organisation ; and its reunions, whik losing nothing 
of the fraternal feeling that marks the gathering 
of university students and graduates, have come to be 
regarded as international events. 

The dinner was held in the great Banqueting Hall of 
the Continental Hotel. The guests were seated at two 
parallel tables, and the repast was all that French 
culinary art could make it. 

We nave spoken of the international character of these 
banquets. Without going into a list of the guests 
present, the personnel of the speakers will indicate what 
we mean. The president of the dinner and toastmaster 
was Hie Honourable John E. Gowdy, United States 
Consul Qeneral, who officiated with accustomed savovr 
fa/ire, and to whose happy remarks and good manage- 
ment part of the success of the evening was due. 

On the right of the Consul General was the United 
States Ambfiissador, General Horace Porter. General 
Porter answered the toast, " The College Man in the 
Civil War.** Although this gave our gifted Ambassador a 
splendid opportunity for one of the stirring and patriotic 
speeches for which he is renowned, his address was 
couched in a very different key. The first part of it 
sparkled with amusing sJlueions and bon motSf and the 
latter part of it, though fully as patriotic indeed as the 
occasion required, was mainly anecdotfd. Differing as it 
did from his usual style, General Porter*s address was 
one of the most brilliant of the evening, and gave ample 
proof of his versatility as a speaker. 

Following the Ambassador, Mr. Gaston Paris, of the 
French Academy, president of the College of France, 
spoke on " French Universities.** He drew a comparison 
between the educational systems of France and America;' 
gave praise to both where praise was due, and hoped 
that mutual benefit would accrue from an interchange of 
ideas and systems. Though didactic, his address was 
of absorbing interest, and was received with great 
enthusiasm. 
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The toast to the ** American Uniyersities '* wets 
responded to by Dr. David Hill, ex-President of 
Boohester University, and author of the well-known 
treatise on rhetoric that bears his name. As Dr. 
Hill is ranked with that other great and eloquent 
doctor, Chaoncey Depew, as an after-dinner speaker, it 
is scarcely necessary to say that his remarks won full 
appreciation from the guesto present. 

The next speaker on the programme was Mr. Loyson 
Qe Pdre Hyaointhe). Le P^re Hyacinthe fully sustaiued 
his reputation as one of the great orators of the day in 
France. He made a long address, which he concluded 
with a strikingly beautiful and noble apostrophe to the 
American Woman, which of course provoked great 
applause. 

Throughout the banquet the Glee Club of Paris, led by 
Mr. Lamar Middleton, sang a number of ballads and 
college songs, and gave a touch of genuine college spirit 
to the entertainment. 

In concluding these remarks on the banquet, we will 
add that the toast "The American Students in Paris" 
was answered by a representative of The Quartier 
Latin. We mention this with pardonable pride, 
because the invitation to speak at the banquet was not 
a personal honour, but one offered to this magazine, or 
rather to the interests in Paris which it represents. 
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VIGNETTES OF THE STUDIO. 

A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 

^^ V'M going to sninprise von greatly," exclaimed my By 
\ platomo iriencl as sne sailed jauntily into my ^«"*y 
stndio on a certain afternoon. A draft of cool p* ^ 
air slipped in at the same time, driving before her stray ^""^ 
rilken hsdrs of golden yellow and the ends of a black 
feather boa. Her face was aglow with colour and smiles. 
She was in the habit of dropping in whenever it pleased 
her. We understood each other well; better — ^we 
thought— than do most friends. Analysing each other's 
foults was a frequent pastime — always diverting. Long 
talks we used to have lasting through twilight and dusk 
hx into the dinner hour. It was during one of these that 
I chanced to call her " a lady of many moods,*' whidi 
appellation she took pride in, since, as i^e said, it 
I»ecluded the possibibity of her being a ''bore." We 
often agreed as to our respective shortcomings; indeed — 
and it is a strange truth — more often upon that topic 
than upon most. Perhaps we did not always take eac^ 
other quite seriously. 

I hardlv flattered myself that all her little visits were 
for the pleasure of my charming societv, for there was 
my piano— and she musical. It certainly was pleasant 
to have the dull hours of " grind " broken into with haJf- 
hoTurs of Chopin. Equally so to be able to play the good 
Samaritan to an occasional lame drawing that she would 
bring, which always needed just a "something" to put it 
on its feet. 

Her announcement of a surprise being duly noted, I 
indicated a chair near the fire, and while mentally admir- 
ing tl^e effective brushwork suggested by an animated 
fttoe surrounded by wavy, wind-tossed hair, said, half 
mechanically, " You mean, you'd like to." 

At any rate she appeared in no great hurry to make 
the effort, but proceeded to arrange herself comfortably 
upon a pile of cushions on m^ couch. Her careful care- 
lessness in placing a favounte grey and gold cushion 
where it became iMickground to her face did not esca^ 
me. That was but the natural touch of an artisuo 
temperament, for such she assuredly had. Her " artistic 
temperament " was not, however, the complex bundle of 
virtues and vices, at which that form of mental organisa- 
tion is usually estimated. Nor was it the actual number 
or variety of her words that led to her being styled " of 
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many moods,*' but rather the fine shades of dififerenoe in 
what was in tmth a very even dispositioiL She looked 
at life artistically — so to speak — as a painter in looking 
at a picture ignores (if he is a good painter) tiny specks 
on the canvas or cracks in the paint, yet enjovs every 
brilliant detail down to a clever brushmark. Hence her 
smiling indifference to life's Uttle ironies and keen appre- 
ciation of the minutest of its favours. Added to this 
she had a taste for Bohemia — ^its independence i^p 
to her— an nnderstanding of art far beyond her ak 
and — as essential as the rest — a modicum of 
appreciation. 

"Well ?" I asked at length, expectantly. 

'* Well 1*' she answered, with a raise of the eyebrows, 
in a pretty pretence at keeping a straight face. ** It's 
Bometlung very, very serious this time. Dreadfully 
serious." And she smiled a contradiction. 

" Sorious as love ?" I asked, stupidly. 

" Serious as love," she answered, '*only worse." 

I formed my estimate of the surprise in store accord- 
ingly. However, to fill a pause, I continued my pose of 
attention, and was soon rewarded. 

'* Just think 1 Mr. Colman, you're famous — ^your name 
is made." And the face looking at me from among the 
cushions was radiant with merriment. 

SuspectiDff that tiie fun might be at my expense, I 
tried to look as bored as possible, muttering, ** Is that 
aU?" and hinted at a change of subject. 

'* You tmghi pretend to be surprised," sug^sted my 
fair visitor. ** Conceited man t You'll wish it weren't 
true when you hear the rest — ^whioh I couldn't be bribed 
to tell you now." A short laugh followed ; then a pause, 
during which her eyes wandered about the room. 
Suddenly her gaze turned from the easel to me, and she 
asked quite seriously : 

" What are you going to make out of those turpentine 
streaks running down Uiat canvas — or did you spill your 
palette cup over it ? " 

''Turpentine streaks!" I muttered, in astonishment. 
"Where— here? These? Why those are trees — 
saplings. Not quite finished," I added, apologetically. 
Another burst 01 laughter descended upon my last words 
until, fairly out of breath, she murmured : 

" Oh dear 1 How stupid of me. It must have been the 
distance — I'm sure it was the distance." And bv way 
of penance she descended from her comfortable ttirone, 
ana honoured my picture with closer inspection. 

A dash of the out-of-door still lingered on her cheeks. 
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and rogoish merriment lit up the eyes, oat of whose 
comers she looked at me as she insisted, *' But they do look 
just a littjle like drops of turpentine or wet paint triokUng 
down the picture — ^now don*t they, Mr. Counan? " 

My eyes were fixed on hers. One of my hands flew 
from my pocket to tiie hack of a chair where two very 
dainty, Httle hands were resting — ^but arriving, found them 
gone. Contact with hard wood restored my equipoise ; 
and an abvss of sentiment yawned in yain. 

While I was mentally kicking myself, she slid grace- 
fully into a piano chair, and aUowmg her well-tndned 
fingers to run at random over the ivories, turned to me 
and asked, mischievously, ** Shall I play you something 
beautifully sentimental ? ** 

*' Adapt your music to your mood,'* I answered, pulling 
together my scattered dignity. 

'*Oht shall I?*' she said, and fell at once with 
exaggerated dramatic abandon and mocking fervour into 
some stupidly sentimental thing then in vogue. This I 
chose to accompany with a furious rattling of the grate 
in my stove. 
Finally she stopped. 
I did nkewise. 
We both turned. 

" Won't you have some tea ?" said I. 
** Nothing less would induce me to reveal to you the 
secret of your fame." 

She moved to a comfortable, low armchair. 
" Tou know you are dying to tell me," I said, pouring 
hot water into Uie teapot. 

'* Mr. Colman," she answered, and took the cup I held 
out, '*it's this. Do you remember that horrid fashion 
drawing you touched up for me last week ? " 
I nodded, and began pouring tea into her cup. 
*< Well," she continued, ** tlm>ugh some mistake it was 
printed with your name to it ; designed by — heavens t 
you're pouring it on my dress I " She was on her feet 
in an instant. Cup and saucer came to the floor with 
a crash. 

*' Oh, I beg your pardon 1 " I exclaimed, unconsciously 
holding the teapot adof t — at arm's length. '* I'm so sorry 
— really — ^I'm awfuUy — ^but that surprise, you knowl " 
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NORAH'S LAMENT. 

Far, far away he roveth 

Upon the billowy foam, 
Alike of foes and friends bereft. 

Of happiness and home. 

I'm looking o'er hills and valleys, 

O'er forests and pastures green, 
To the dim and dark horizon 

Which limits the fading scene. 

For I know that beyond that dim outline 
Where the sky and the earth unite 

Lie meadows and cornfields golden, 
And the broad sea surging white. 

And I know that on its proud bosom, 

Its gentle or angry swell. 
Sails a mariner bold and fearless 

Who loves me truly and well. 

Walter F. Smith* 
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NOTES. 

Mr. W. F. Kline, who has spent the last two yean By 
in Europe, studying in Italy as well as in Paris, I'«m««' 
and who was a prominent member of the American Art i^iddkum 
Association, has returned to New York; and, accord- 
ing to the numerous reports which have reached us, 
has been yery weU received by his brother artists. Mr. 
Kline was the Lazarus scholar here, and his industry and 
art-fervour were well known among his friends, who con- 
gratulate him on his success. Some weeks ago Harper'i 
Weekly published Mr. Kline's large decorative canvas, 
** Peace and War," which was the last work the painter did 
on this side of the Atlantic, and which the present scribe 
had the honour of seeing in process. It was in strict accord 
with Mr. Kline's classic persuasions, and promised what its 
completion has fully realised. In the supplement of the 
New York Timee, now on the reading-room tables at the club- 
house, we find reproduced two more of his paintings : ** La 
Jeunesse," which was exhibited at last year's Champ de 
Mars salon, and a study of a young girl, which is one of the 
best things he has ever done. This work hints at some of 
the most unequivocal merits of portrait-painting, and has 
greatly interested Mr. Kline's Paris friendiB, who see it now 
for the first time. These and other canvases by the same 
artist are on exhibition at the New York Museum of Art. 

Emile Zola's address to the ** Youth of the Latin Quarter," 
lately sold on the* streets of Paris, has called forth a half- 
dozen answers from the said youth. He arraigned that 
heterogeneous body for its complicity in the recent demon- 
stration of the students against M. 8cheurer-Kestner in re 
the hackneyed ** Dreyfus aJGTair." The " Address " was as 
eloquent as Zola's impassioned sentences always are, though 
the pamphlet was undoubtedly marred by a tiieatrioal and 
declamatory flavour, which caused it to lose a great part 
of its effect. The only one of the replies which I had the 
patience to read through was written in the same vein, and 
after denving that the students of the Quarter, as a whole, 
had anything to do with the rowdiness of the anti-Dreyfus 
demonstration, pitches into no less a person than M. Henri 
Bochef ort. The vocabulary of scorn and hatred is exhausted 
to furnish adjectives picturesque enouflh to portray the 
students' disgust for the eminent editor of the IfUrantigeani ; 
and the irritated writer makes the threat that French youth 
can tolerate him no longer ; either he or they must go. Just 
what M. Bochefort has done to merit this indecent tirade, 
the author does not take the trouble to tell his readers ; but 
it would perhaps be wrong to expect much perspicuity in 
such a document. On its face it bears evidence of its (»Jlow 
origin. 
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<* Yon know, Zola," it remarks in one place, ** that WE 
are only the Yonth of to-day ; bnt yon know, too, that 
WE are the men of the gieat To-morrow, and this 
To-morrow makes the strongest tremble ! " Ahem 1 This 
warlike self-oomplaoency contrasts humorously with the 
dosing statement of this revolutionary communication. 
The &b1 clauses tell us that this To-morrow is surely going 
to realise ** the beautiful dream of Humanity which Zola 
himself has talked about." Without questionmg just what 
a ** beautiful dream of Humanity " is, one may m pardoned 
for suggesting that there is apparently nothing so blood- 
curdling, after all, in connection with the halcyon future, 
which our young man calls on us in one place to fear and in 
another to anticipate joyfully. The reply, it is charitable 
to believe, is no more the expression of tne whole body of 
Latin Quarter students than was the noisy parade to the 
Figaro office. Extreme youth, like murder, wul out. 

La Fronde, a newspaper edited, administered, and even 

Srinted by women, has just made its appearance in Paris, 
[ost of the prominent women journalists of the city are 
connected with it, and furnish brave "leaders" in the 
initial number. Mademoiselle Chauvin, the young woman 
who was lately refused the right to practise law in the 
French courts, has also been invited to join the staff ; and 
nothing has been left undone which could make La Fronde 
representative of the interests of women in general, and of 
Frionch women in particular. As might be supposed, there 
is a great deal of plain speaking in the new paper, and also 
no small amount of boasting about the future ; but if the 
object of the united effort of the women of France is what 
the editorials of La Fronde state it to be— gradually to secure 
the equality of the sexes before the law — a jounml of this 
kind is in direct opposition to the cause. It starts out with 
an implicit separation of the sexes ; and thus hints that 
women can get along better alone. Elsewhere women have 
found that the aid of their brothers and Others was 
necessary to the progress of what they have grown to call 
their "emancipation." In other respects tiie feminUte 
sheet is sane and readable. 

The abuse recently hurled at the cafi-thanianti of Paris 
by people who appear to have asked for musical food and 
received a stone is really not justifiable, when one takes 
into account the aim and real province of those atmospheric 
institutions. There are drearier places on earth even from 
the musical point of view than the " Ambassadeurs," for 
instance, or than the '* Horloge," which profane the sacred 
groves of the Ghamps-Elys^es. Music dies a more pitiful 
and gasping death in the London music-halls than in any 
other locality where a company lets itself be bored for dear 
amusement's sake. The topical or the sentimental sons 
served up to the ear in these English halls is a mnaioM 
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perversion so monstrous that the foreign listener is be- 
wildered, and has no opinion at all for the moment. He 
knows only that he has passed through the valley of the 
shadow of death. Ynlgarity is the keynote ; every kind of 
bathos, verbal and mosioal, the accompaniment. Facial 
distortion is practised as a fine art, and the ** dry lao^ " 
reigns supreme. 

In oomparison, the French song, advertising moral finesse, 
is a gem of splendid parity. If yon have once dreamed of a 
kind of mosio which shoold be popular, and yet neither 
artificial nor deceitful nor corrupt, you cannot leave a 
London music-hall without crying out in the spirit of the 
wretched little Heine, tortured by the irregular French 
verbs : ** Oh, thou jpoor Deity once tormented like myself, if 
it be possible I Grant that I may forget the English 
melodies I *' But the prayer is prayed in vain. Once heard, 
the vile music haunts the ear t Once seen, the vulgar leer of 
the singer dances for ever before the eye. There is no relief 
under tiie sun : Music blushes and hides her face. 

The news comes — it might long since have been expected 
— that in a young girl's boarding-school near Paris psych- 
' ology has been substituted for the study of practical 
morality. This is, indeed, an eloquent indication of Uie 
whetherwards of the educational tendencies of the day. It 
may be an interesting debate whether practical morality is 
ever "learned" anywhere; and for one, I should feel 
certain that there is more ethical influence in, say, William 
James's volumes on i>8ychology than in the most caref uUy- 
oonoocted moral treatise of the boarding-school genre. The 
outcome of the change from didactic catechisms to 
psychology is difficult to foresee ; its chief significance and 
danger lie in tiie shifting round from codifying to analysis. 
When the analytic instinct begins to possess the curious 
and plastio minds of French boarding-school girls, it is 
impossible to guess what the ultimate result will be. 

There is nothing extraordinary in the spectacle of 
psychology introduced into primary schools, as loi^ as it 
corresponds to the very mild ** How-we-live " kmd of 
physiology, which is also taken up in those schools. A 
•' How-we-think " sort of psychology would sound no 
aUurms in the ear of the most conservative of school 
superintendents. The new advent which my note heralds, 
however, is not of this food-for-babes kind, I judge; for, 
first, it is to *' replace the study of practical morality," and, 
second, it comes into the fourth year of study at the Lycie. 
One hopes, so far in vain, for some expression of opinion 
from Maroel Provost, that pitiless and hawk-eyed student 
of the French demoUeUe ; but if we possess our souls in 
patience an utterance may not be long m coming. 
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Mr. Angottns St. Gandens wm a guest at a recent dinner 
given by ^e American Art Associations. The great sooljptor 
claimed not to be mnch of an after-dinner talker, and linuted 
his remarks to the expression of his pleasure at finding 
himself once more in Paris, where he was a student nearly 
thirty vears ago. But .those who had places near his at the 
tables lonnd him ezceUent company, and were interested in 
hearing him discourse about the latest Americana, Mr. 8t. 
Gauddns spoke very little of his own work at present, but it 
is rumoured that he intends to exhibit at next year's Salon 
a replica of the bronzes which he has done for the Shaw 
monument on Boston Ck>mmon. Personally, as well as in 
the artistic sense, he is a valued addition to the American 
art-colony in Paris. 

Mr. Charles H. Pepper, the young American artist, is hold- 
ing an exhibition of thirty excellent water-colour drawings at 
the galleries of S. Bing, 22, Bue de Provence, Paris. The 
subjects, chiefly Dutch, are treated in line and wash. This 
artist's productions bear evidence of Japanese influence, but 
are eminently personal and characteristic. Full of poetic 
feeling, they show a straightforwardness of handling and 
purity in colour and design that are admirable. By the 
skilful arrangement of subdued tones, relieved by accents of 
colour or light, Mr. Pepper has obtained many novel and 
charming enects. We reproduce on the opposite page one 
of the exhibited sketches—entitled ** The Kirmess.*' 

In the recent Second Annual Exhibition in the St. Louis 
Museum of Pine Arts, we are fflad to learn that a number of 
our old Latin Quarter friends were represented, among 
them being Messrs. Paul Ck)moyer, Ben Brown, A. Van 
Briggle, E. Wuerpel, and Clement Bamhom. 



LIST OF DESIGNERS OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The Remington Typewriter H. G. F. 

The Cheviot House, Tailors . . . . H. A. Hooo 

Pitt & Scott, Shipping Agents . . . . H. A. Hooo 

John Wanamaker, Merchant . . . . H. G. Fahgel 

Paulus, Art Metal Workers . . H. G. Fangel 

Conflserie des Tuileries A. Campbell Cboss 

Brentano*s, Booksellers J. S. Gordon 

Hotel Haute Loire Lxstxb Ralph 

Fuller, Confectioner H. G. Famgel 

North German Lloyd, Steamship Co.. . H. G. Fahoel 

Spaulding & Co., Jewellers . . . . A. C. Cross 
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The Literary Review 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS 

AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Messrs. R. G. Badger &, Company, publishers of Th0 
Literary Review^ desire to announce that in their issue 
for September they begin a series of pri^e competitions 
which they believe will be of considerable interest to 
designers, decorators, illustrators, and printers. A 
sample copy of The Literary Review^ containing full 
particulars and rules, will be sent free on request. 

No. I. — Design for a Book Cover. 
First Prize $io. 

ifc ifc ifc 

SOME OTHER FEATURES. 

Essays, Stories, and Verse by Able Writers. 

Interviews with Editors and Publishers. 

Original Designs and Illustrations. 

Markings from Books. 

Our Minor Poets — ^with Portraits. 

Letters from Publishing Centres. 

Reviews of all Important Publications. 

Yearly subscription 50 cents. To foreign countries in 
the Postal Union 75 cents. 

FOR SALE IN PARIS AT BRENTANO*S. 

PUBUSHBD BY 

RICHARD G. BADGER k CO., BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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American Art Association 
of Paris, 

2, IMPASSE DE CONTI. 



Programme of Exhibitions 

AND Prizes established by 

THE Hon. John Wanamaker 

5000 frs. 

SE-A.SOXT leoT-ises. 

NOVEMBER EXHIBITION. — To be held first in 
Nov., 1898. 
PAINTING . SCULPTURE - ARCHITECTURE. 
DECEMBER EXHIBITION,— Dec. 18, 1897, to Jan. 
2, 1898. 
PAINTING - SCULPTURE - ARCHITECTURE. 
To THE Best Work of Art: 1st prize 800 frs., 2nd prize 
100 frs., 8rd prize 100 frs. 
JANUARY EXHIBITION.— Jan. 16 to Jan. 26. 
BLACK AND WHITES - POSTERS - DESIGNS 
AND ARCHITECTURE. 
Fob Best Black and White, Poster, or Design : 1st prize 

150 frs., 2nd prize 60 frs., 8rd prize 40 frs. 
For Best Arghitbgtural Drawings and Sketches: 250 
frs. in prizes to be divided as the jury may decide. 
FEBRUARY EXHIBITION.— Feb. 22 to March 6. 
PAINTING - SCULPTURE - ARCHITECTURE. 
To THE Best Work of Art: Ist prize 800 frs., 2nd prize 
100 frs., 8rd prize 100 frs. 
AI'RILi EXHIBITION —April 2 to April 15. 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
To THE Best Work of Art : 1st prize 150 frs., 2nd prize 

100 frs. 
Architectural Concours : 250 frs. in prizes to be divided 
as the jury may decide. 

THIS COMCOUMS WILL CONSIST OF AM ORIGINAL B8QUISSB TO BB BXBCUTBD 
IN THRBB DAYS. COMPBTITOB8 WILL INSCRIBB AT CLUB BBTWBBM BBBRUARV 
XST AND xaTH AT WHICH TIMB PURTHBR DBTAIL8 WILL BB OIVBN. 

BOB C0MDITI01I8 OP MONTHLY BXBIBITIONS APPLY TO 8BCBBTABY OP TBB 
AStOCUTXON FOB PAMPRLBT. 

ANNUALi EXHIBITION —Jnly 4 to Angost 4. 
PAINTING • BCULPTURB - ARCHTTECTURB. 
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OPBR TO ALL MBMBSBB OF TBB CLVB AND AMBBICAM8 OP BOTB SBXBt. FOB 

FUBTBBB INFOBMATION BBGABOINO THIS BXHIBITION APPLY FOB 

8PBCUL CIBCULAB. 
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We take pleasure in announcing that beginning toith our next 
number we shaU publish a series of artistic portraits of the 
leaders of the dramatic and operatic stage by Mr. Alfred Jones, 
Wholly apart from the intrinsic interest such a series might 
possess f the scope they offer for rich detail and elaborate decora- 
tion promise us this artistU work at its best. 



THE FALLEN IDOL. 

I loved a mighty idol years ago, 

Enthroned secure mthin a secret shrine ; 

Wrought ill pure gold it stood — ornate and fine, 
And bright with jewels, and from top to toe 
Perfect in stately beauty : bending low 

I worshipped gladly, for a thing divine 

I deemed it till the lurid daylight's shine 
Proclaimed the horrid secret that I know. 

Tainted this god as witli a touch from HeU — 

Beneath his robe lurked feet of common clay ! 

Then in full haste my folly to efface, 

I smote him till the image, tottering, fell : 

But those clay feet, intangible alway, 

Still stand and mock me with their brutish grace. 

Kathlbbn Haydn Grkbn. 
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SOME DIVERSIONS OF STUDENT LIFE. 

aT a glance, we wonder why so calm and 
inofifensive a river as the Seine should cut in 
two completely the social Hfe of Americans in 
Paris ; why we, of the Latin Quarter, always refer to " the 
other side *' with the implication which naturally follows ; 
and why, in return, we are put off with an indulgent 
smile and an ** Oh, yes, the Latin Quarter is an amuKing 
dbtce to visit, but I wouldn't live there ; no, indeed I " 
The reason, however, is not far to seek, for each young 
American, in coming over, adds himself either to the gayer 
life which dances, dmes, and holds its elaborate diversions 
within the shadow of the Arc de Triomphe, or else 
becomes part of the more organic life of Bohemia, where 
he finds a function to perform — not to attend. 

If fortune has bestowed a full purse and no artistic 
inclinations, he lives on *' the other side," and his life is 
that of ihejnondain in its usual form. Bides in the Bois 
and boxes at the Opera are the order of the day, and if 
so it pleases he becomes a patron of the arts. With the 
more social gift of music, however, he may be the feature 
of many »alSns in the Champs Elys^s, and still hold the 
latch-key of Bohemia. The river is no barrier, for the 
musician belongs to both. Not so with the more rugged, 
nonconforming painter, who comes without hesitation to 
tiie freer life of the Latin Quarter, where he may be social 
iHien he pleases, be left alone to work when he is in the 
humour, and where he is part of a serious, yet shifting and 
kaleidoscopic life in which, by rubbmg elbows with his 
fellow mortals, he leams to find ''himself.*' Here are 
most of the schools, most of the models, manv studios* 
and the means of cheaper living, and, above all, the artistic 
atmosphere he craves. 

It were folly to pretend that this division means a 
total separation, ti^t the artist never dips into the social 
world across the river. To be free from tradition, 
mental, moral, and social, is part of his creed, and* 
furthermore, his capital lies in fresh impressions and 
new ideas. 

The mandain comes to Bohemia from mixed motives 
too many and too various to be analysed. Amused 
curiosity or a thirst for change may bring him, or a 
certain dash of the vagabond which is said to be in us all. 
Still, it may be a true appreciation of art and its con- 
comitants which calls forth the visit, and makes him 
politely at home in our studios for an hour. 
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Toung Anglo-Saxons in the Latin Quarter learn to 
take their pleasures less laboriously, and to forget that 
A monotony even of good things is sometimes callea a bore. 
Unpremeditated gatherings after dark, where tea 
ia served with lemon and art gossip, never grow tire- 
some, for there is much to say. Beyond a few words 
bearing on the day's labour, " shop " is barred out, and 
tiie wet canvas is reversed upon the easel. Instead 
of luxury, there is a comfortable warmth from ereen 
hangings and the omnipresent little stove. A brass 
ketUe and the tea cups may have oocne from some old 
Dutch mantelshelf or Flemish kitchen, and the chairs 
might well have had their place by a bourgeoi$ fireside 
in the last century. All add a flavour of the past, and turn 
the talk to abstract things. Theories of Art and Life 

g'ow with their utterance, and the conversation lasts 
ng after the cups are empty, and on into the dinner 
hour. 

The long series of exhibitions in the spring are an 
qnfailing source of pleasure and profit, until the climax 
is reached with the opening of the two Salons in May. 
The vemtBaaae of each in turn, which makes a stir 
throughout all Paris, is for the art-student, who has 
** sent in," a time of great rejoicing and congratulation 
that he is **hun|^,'* or one of lamentotion tiiat he is not. 

Amateur bibhomaniacs find the afternoon too short 
when strolling along the bookstalls of the quays, where 
they scent many treasiures — ^now and agcun find one — 
among the thousands of dusty, leather-covered volumes, 
and go home in triumph with, perhaps, an early illus- 
trated edition of ^'Booinson Crusoe, bought for ten 
sous, or five volumes of *' Plutarch's Lives," in old 
English, enriched by a book -plate and an illustrious 
name. 

Li a social vein there is no end to the happenings, for the 
Girls' Club is only outdone in hospitality by the American 
Art Association, whose doors seem never closed. One 
might suppose its oak-panelled salon, once associated 
wi&L Napoleon, always brilliantly lighted, for dances, 
banquets, musicales, and exhibitions follow one another 
in such quick succession all through the winter. 

If the social crime de la crime did not rise in the 
Latin Quarter, as elsewhere, verily 'twould be a sign 
and wonder — a nick in its completeness. The **four 
hundred " is reduced to a mere four dozen who live in 
studios, talk economy over Sevres tea-cups, and 
gild their amusements to their taste and more ample 
pocket-books. Though they find fewer hours for work. 
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more, in consequence, for pleasure, they are an important 
addition to Bohemia. In their studios, where red-shaded 
lamps and soft divans give an air of more than comfort, 
we listen to celebrities who have left off the '* concert 
pose " or professional manner to lend their interest to the 
evening. Here one meets as plain Mr. Dobbins a 
distinguished pianist and composer who gives recitals on 
"tiie other side" as M. Dobbinski, or listens to the soft, 
rich voice of a Polish singer who has made a successful 
dSbut on the operatic staee of St. Petersburg. An actor, 
well known in New York, recites his inimitable lines; 
a fin de siicle poet reads his verses, or, if fortune 
favours, some hard- worked journalist finds an apprecia- 
tive audience, and wit and wisdom flare up like lighted 
brandy on a Christmas pudding. In these more 
luxurious ateUers are Persian rugs and faded tapestries, 
furniture which was prized during the Empire, and velvet 
cushions embroidered with Italian crests. The antique 
shops of Germany and Italy would never yield up such 
treasures of brass and carved wood to the workshops of 
the artist, and we could ill spare them where beiEkuty 
is so important a factor. 

Not to mention the Concert Bouge among the amuse- 
ments would be a gross oversight to music lovers, who 
fq there often and stay late. The cost of admission 
is the price of something to drink in this unpretentious 
oafif not far from the Luxembourg Gardens, where 
the tables are grouped around a raised platform in its 
centre. People come here to listen, not to talk, especially 
on Monday evenings, when the programme is better than 
usual, and the first violin takes a more active part. 
Exaggerated types of poets, artists, and musicians are on 
every side, and one feels in the very heart of Bohemia. 

In a certain airy studio, in the Boulevard Montpamasse, 
there is also music to be heard on Sunday evenings. 
Solos and duets by good American voices, and a half- 
hour's discourse fill the time between eight and ten, after 
which cakes, lemonade, and conversation take their 
place. It is the popular meeting for students — ^known in 
common parlance as '* hymns and lemonade *' — and forms 
a sort of spiritufd backbone to this busy community. 

Manv are the ways in which Bohemia works and is 
amused ; for the artist not to be at some time part of the 
ever-changing pattern is, ** in this short day of frost and 
sunshine, to sleep before evening.*' 

Ann Mbbbiman. 
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A PAINTER OF ALGERIA. 

PERHAPS there has never been a collection of 
pictures on ezlubition at the luxurious galleries 
of the Boissy d'Anglas that fitted into its 
surroundings so well as the present one, which displavs 
what might almost be called the life work (though the 
artist is still in his prime, and continues to produce) of 
Mr. F. A. Bridgman. Rich and harmonious colouring is 
of course the reason for this; and the fact that the 
gorgeous crimson of the tapestried walls finds itself 
many times repeated in the brocaded and parti-coloured 
stuffs that make up the Algerian woman's street dress. 
The same note is also found in the many sunsets, in 
which Mr. Bridgman finds ample opportunity for running 
the entire gamut of his rich-colour harmonies. 

But while these are the first impressions — and certainly 
the right kind to receive on entering a picture gallery 
— upon closer inspection of the pictures they give way to 
others which are more interesting if, perhaps, less 
pleasing, and more important — ^if it be true that it is the 
last impressions which we usufJly ceurry away with us. 

Principally interesting is the fact that Mr. Bridgman 
has risen to his present prominence from the very 
lowest rung of the ladder — ^tnat he was a beginner like 
the very poorest of us, and in the score or more of his 
little sketches which date back to the early '70*8 he 
appears indeed as quite a hopeless one. For no one* I 
venture to afiirm, wotdd have dared at that time to 
accuse him of being talented if these little sketches were 
all they had to judge from. Philistines and those v^o 
knew liim for his pluck and perseverance are naturally 
excepted. If genius he possessed it wis of the kind 
which Goethe called **an infinite capacity for taking 
pains." To this the other works in the gallery bear 
eloquent witness, for all impress us with the concentra- 
tion of thought and effort. This is not always so agree- 
able in the more finished works, since it results in their 
being often a trifle ** over-done/' but it brings the studies 
to considerably above the average. 

While it is interesting and amusing to ns to mark 
the different stages of progress which have brought 
Mr. Bridgman to his present position in the art world 
we should at the same time bear in mind tiie rare- 
ness of this opportunity. It is true that we have seen 
some early works of nearly every great painter, and, 
in a few cases, a great many — ])nt only after their work 
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has undergone a careM sorting out, which leaires hat 
few medioore works remaining for poster!^. It is 
also true that this pruning or etimihating is usually 
done by the artist hunself , who is very loth to exhibit 
what he calls his ** youthful indiscnretions." This sifting, 
it would seem to me, is a very healthy exercise, and — 
with all due thanks to Mr. Bridgman for the opportunity 
he ffave us, as well as admiration for the charming 
frankness and unaffected sincerity which his action 
displayed — ^is one which deserves universal recommenda- 
tion. It is customary for the average painter to rave 
for a week or so over any particularly successful canvas, 
which at the end of that time finds a place somewhere 
upon the studio walls, gradually becomes part of the 
studio furnishings, and consequently less and less noticed, 
^ere it remains for six months or a year, and when 
it joins the crowd of old stretchers and other 
discarded favourites in some shadowy comer, perhaps 
it rejoices to have found a permanent res^ng j^aoe 
in such ^[ood company. But no such luckl Some 
fine mormng, when milord is feeling particularly lofty, 
and his stuidard is somewhere among the clouds, 
he must needs destroy everything reminding him of his 
less facile period — everything that jars upon his present 
high-strung sense of the artistic ; so he accordingly puts 
his foot through several of these old stand-bys, or, what 
is worse, new pictures are painted over their very faces. 
This, by the way, is the fate of a considerable quota of 
the Salons* yearly exhibits. By this same process, how- 
ever, some long-forgotten works with such morit as 
sometimes greatly surprises their author are resuscitated 
and ever after cherished and respected. 

But Mr. Bridgman, on the otiier hand, seems never 
to have destroyed a single scrap ; on the contrary, has 
taken puns to save a great manv that could easily have 
been lost or spoiled through accident. And that Uus fact 
adds considerable interest to the exhibition is not to be 
denied. We find there sketches — ^pencil notes — ^made on 
the steamer Qascogne in '81 ; little studies of foliage done 
hi Dorchester, Mass., and the vicmity ; of Niagara Falls; 
of the tombs of Beethoven, Mozart, and Schub^; studies 
of costumes, lions, centaurs, windmills, peasants, and 
hcnrses. These and many others point out, oesides versa- 
tility, an interest in his surroundings that is highly 
to Mr. Bridgman's credit. 

Of his paintinffs, I think those of Algonan works 
painted hi the early 80's are his strongest. They are fuM 
of character of the place and the people, weU drawn and 
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extremely well painted. In fact, Mr. Bridgman paints 
almost too weU tot the motives he selects. Bis technique 
is refined to a nioeWof touch that is hardly suited to the 
portrayal of dirt and old clothes. However, we under- 
stand ih&i it is his object to give us the picturesque side 
of Algerian life — and this he certainly does. 

There is hardly a better work in the exhibition, or one 
more representatiye of Mr. Bridgman's style than the 
one enti&ed " Sur les Terraces, Al^er.** The composition 
of this picture is extremely simple, happy, and restful, 
and peculiarly fitted to impress us with distance between 
these terraces and the ground level. Of the many times 
thb motive has been treated it has perhaps never been 
done so convincingly. As an essay in warm and cool 
whites it is idso charming, but above all it has a certain 
solidity that is too often lacking in Mr. Bridgman's other 
works—- notably in his "Betour de Fdte*' — if I remember 
ri^tly. But whether it be horses, arabs, or ladies and 
gentl^en, one and all are carefully and thoughtfully 
studied, though invariably his Algerian works stand 
apart, and these will ever be linked with his name in 
our memory's records. 



ON AN OLD POET. 

The strings are loosened, and the harp of gold 
Stands almost voiceless : eaten of the rust. 

At times the Master, rousing, as of old. 
Draws mighty music from it in its dust. 

William Fbancis Babnabd. 
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CHARINQ CROSS BRIDGE 



Drawn by C B. Bigelow 
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THE AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION'S 
FIRST COMPETITIVE EXHIBITION. 

GJ^HE very fact that there were two Whistlers to be 
^^ seen at the exhibition recently given by the 
American Art Association of Paris at 2, Impasse de 
Conti, was in itself sufficient to ensure that exhibition a 
widespread interest. It is safe to say that the merit and 
motive of these two little pen sketches (no larger than 
ordinary postcards — and done on paper suspiciously 
similar) were discussed over all the many tea-tables in 
the Latio Quarter— discussed, wondered at, or, too often, 
simply cuss'd ; and indeed, if walls have eaxs, those of 
the Club dining-room were sufficiently tortured. 

Once again Whistler has — consciously or unconsciously 
— set this little world of the rive gauche a-guessing. 
The guesses run much in the same direction as usual : 
** What does he mean by them ? Are they serious 
works of art or only jokes ? Does he think them worth 
fifty guineas ? " The price, which, strajige to say, every- 
body finds high (!), forms no small factor in the 
discussion. Besides staggering the many, it helps the 
few to the conclusion that Whistler is "laying for a 
fool.** These fancy they perceive back of the pictures 
the supercilious sndle of a cunning trickster. 

From among Whistler's champions and admirers not 
a few find it difficult to reconcile their present impres- 
sion with George Moore's well-remembered opinion that 
their patron saint is ** serious only in his art," and 
incidentaUy fall to wondering whether he is always 
serious in that. What the epigrammatic possibilities of 
Moore's phrase are we leave an open question. Again, 
there are the Philistines — or are they the Goths ? — 
mercenary mortals at best, who brutally assert that 
Whistler is merely selling his signature. Those who 
really take the little works seriously are few and far 
between. But seriously they should be taken, by which 
is meant that they should be taken for what they cure, 
not for what they might have been, or for what every- 
body anticipated when he heard that Whistler was 
exhibiting. They were the hasty pen scribblings of an 
acknowledged master, nothing more nor less, and if 
Whistler does not, like the majority, bear posterity con- 
tinually in mind, we should be thai^ul for the relief, and 
be fair enough not to judge him in the same breath with 
those who do. One of the sketches, however, does 
possess something that posterity may not sneer at — a 
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certain something in which lies the charm of his etchings — 
though the other, which someone described as a '* rUque 
young lady in diaphanous draperies'* — well, a word of 
apology for the drawing, or the lack of it, might not have 
been amiss. 

But besides these attractions and the addition of such 
names as Sargent, Collin, Dagnan Bouveret, and Constant 
to their list of exhibitors^ the Club puts forth a very credit- 
able showing of its own. The works of the members 
blended very agreeably with those of greater artists. 
Indeed, if contrast there was, it favoured the former, as, for 
instance, Mr. Garrido seemed quite at his best beside M. 
Collin, although I've seen bett^ work bv both. But since 
both exhibit at the old Salon, it is perhaps not the first 
time their pictures have happened in juxtaposition. There 
was sometning extremely chs^rming in the sunlight spot- 
tine of one of Mr. Garrido's pictures, and both were 
tecnnically interesting. The long sweeping strokes of 
this painter's brush are dehghtfully restful — ^a quality 
which should commend itself to others whose 
technique is inclined to help along nervous prostration. 
This is, of course, too strong a term, but if in Mr. Tanner's 

Eainting of an approaching storm the paint were a little 
)ss en evidence the pleasure to be derived from it would 
increase tenfold. As the author who complicates his 
style with mannerisms stands in his own hght, so does 
the painter. Saving this defect, however, Mr. Tanner's 
work was easily the strongest and most truthful work in 
the exhibition. 

Mr. Officer exhibited two little landscapes, full of 
beauty, sentiment, and promise — ^the same qualities that 
marked his work a year ago ; but he has covered con- 
siderable ground since then. Mr. Washburn's sketch of 
a market place in Algiers was essentially a sketch, but in 
a good vein. In Mr. Van der Weyden's little study of 
boats, cold greys were the attraction. Those who saw 
The Quartier Latin for November surely remember 
Mr. Foley's interesting frontispiece. The original was 
given a prominent place, and attracted much atten- 
tion. Two other drawings that have appeared in these 
pages were there : *' Moonrise " and ** The Witches," 
by Henry G. Fangel. Their principal interest lay in 
a decorative simphcity and poetic feeling. Mr. J. Pem- 
berton, who seems to live in the Boulevards, brought 
in the Arc de Triomphe, this time as background 
to another of his well-observed street scenes. This 
also was in black and white. There was something 
delightfully airy, and a fine effect of fleeting clouds 
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overhead, in Mr. Lawton Parker's little paintlog of 
trees and bushes. Furthermore, the atmosphere was 
distinctly American. Also worthy of special mention 
were the works of Messrs. Waloott, DuMond, Hutchens, 
Mott- Smith, and Altmann. Insteetd of three prizes, as 
was originally intended, the jury, composed of members 
of the Paris Society of American Painters, awarded five 
prizes of one hundred francs each. Messrs. Tanner, 
Oarrido, Walcott, Washburn, and Bruce-Joy (for 
sculpture) were the fortunate ones. 

THE SECOND EXHIBITION. 

The January exhibition of black and white drawings* 
posters, and architectural designs opens just as this 
number goes to press. A fine charcoal drawing of a 
female figure clad in loose fiying drapery meets the eye 
as one enters. It is by Louis Loeb, whose work figures 
prominently in American magazines, and is a study for 
a large picture '*The Winds" which is to appear in 
the next Salon des Champs Elys^es. Mr. Oarriao shows 
Ik charming ** Dolce far Niente," and a large poster in 
blue and orange tones intended to advertise a mid- 
summer number of the Centwry MagcLzvne, Mr. Fangel, 
whose contributions to The Quartier Latin have done so 
much to give it its cachet, is represented by six drawings. 
However, if his work were to be removed, the exhibition 
would lose more in queJity than in quantity. That we 
are not alone in this opinion was signified by the fact 
his "Wharf Rats** and *'Girl and Poppies" were the 
first pictmres sold on the opening niffht. '* Wharf Bats," 
a wash drawing, shows a lot of village children — street 
urchins — sitting on a quay in the foreground, with the 
shipping behind them ; and dock-houses and chimneys 
leading off into the distance, partially refieoted in a bend 
of the stream. Naive mirtn has been caught in the 
faces, and the entire work has that masterly durectness of 
touch which is always refreshing. There is a curious 
little drawing of an old French court by Mr. Bobinson, 
which is distmctly old and French in the portrayal. Mr. 
Lewis is well placed, and all three of his contributions 
are interesting. One is the original of the frontispiece 
of our last number, and another is of a sturtled 
philosopher in a dark gloomy room seated before an 
immense book, with a taU candle on either side. Both 
in composition and technical treatment it conveys the 
effect of mystery excellently well. 

Of the smaller pencil and crayon studies those by 
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Henry M. W&lcott are the best. Mr. Eoopman has 
some studies m red chalk and white which were seen at 
the Salon two years ago. No one who has ever seen him 
will fail to recognise at a glance the sardonic smile of 
Mr. Myron Barlow as portrayed by Mr. E. E. Pattee. 
Both smile and attitude are singularly characteristic of 
** our member from Detroit." Others deserving mention 
are Messrs. F. V. DuMond, C. B. Bigelow, A. Humphreys, 
and Lawton Parker. 

The jury, composed of Messrs. Walter MacEwen, John 
W. Alexander, Gari Melchers, F. Dannat, Henry Bisbing, 
and F. A. Bridgman, distributed the awards as follows : 
Henry G. Fangel, first prize (160 francs) ; Harry M. 
Walcott, second prize (60 francs) ; and Louis Loeb, third 
prize (40 francs). 

Again several loaned pictures form an interesting 
feature. A large illustration, painted in oils by M. 
Castaigne, of an incident in Charles Kingsley*s ''Hypatia," 
is extremely hard and metallic in treatment but dramatic 
in conception. There is also a small pencil sketch of 
M. Castaigne by the painter Friant. A delightfully 
clever little illustration by L. Marold, whose works have 
enriched the well-known Guillaume collection, hangs 
near by. M. Marold is imquestionably the best illustrator 
in France. Then there is a very fiiie specimen of the 
Italian school of pen drawing, which was until recently 
owned by William M. Chase. 

The architects form a strong exhibit. Probably the 
best of their works is the drawing in water colour of an 
entrance to the Chartres Cathedral by Edward Bennett. 
Mr. Lescher*8 drawings are conscientious and strong. 
Those by Mr. Denby are idso extremely good and 
reminiscent of ItaJy. Mr. Wirts proves himself to be 
both a colourist and a pen draughtsman. Others to be 
remembered are Messrs. Perkins, Gurd, and Bakewell. 
Two very fine drawings are lent by M. Guadet, professor 
at the hcole des Beaux Arts, and Architect of Paris. 
These are distinctly of the old school, though M. Guadet 
is said to be very modem in his views. 

An international competition is about to be opened by 
Mr. B. Maybeck among the architects for the erection of 
the splendid buildings of the University of California. 
Mr. Maybeck's plaster model of the "lay of the land" is 
here, also photographs illustrating the interior of the 
country, and a long panorama of the whole painted, in a 
charming decorative style by Miss May Holden. 

Z. 
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Bt Etheltn Friend. 

Illustrated bt H. G. F. 

MISS ORMSTEi 
snugly in the 
class carriage i 

Erinciples she was a ti 
erself for spending tl 
London hotel, for her i 
dence, increased by thr 
half-chaperoned wanderi 
Europe, was apt to be 
tempered by sudden fits 
of reserve ; perhaps due 
to a spirit of national 
pride lest foreigners 
should imagine that 
nice American girls 
at home comported 
themselves with the 
same freedom that 
they found it so 
agreeable to claim 
when abroad. But, 
on the whole, she had 
had a lovely time. She 
had dined alone, break- 
fasted alone, and spent more money than she could 
afford shopping ; she had jeven witnessed a midsummer 
premUref and had done it on the authority of her 
professional card, which wrote her down as the credited 
representative of a London paper. 

Certain characteristics of the audience suggested an 
article to her, and she had taken it herself that morning 
to the office of the London Aurora, She had felt more 
timid than business-like as she mounted seemingly end- 
less flights of very dirty stairs, and was rather relieved 
than otherwise to learn that the editor-in-chief, whom she 
expected to see, had left London on his holidays, and to 
find herself in the hands of a very young and nervous 
sub, evidentiy newly raised from the reportorial ranks. 

He was exceeding glad to see their pretty foreign 
writer, who, unknowingly, had been something of 
interest to the entire staff; and as the afternoon emtion 
was just going to press (it was almost lunch time) was 
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very glad of her column of bright matter. As she gave 
him her hand on leaving, his distress at perceiving that he 
had on no cuffs was overcome by his jubilance at the recol- 
lection of the story he had to relate to Parsons ; for Par- 
sons, be it known, was the chief who had been so enamoured 
by the brightness of the early letters of their unknown cor- 
respondent that his scheme of a birthday edition of the 
Aurora, with portraits of fiJl the staff, was denounced by 
his confr^es as simply a base attempt to gain a photo- 
graph of their supposed young and fair foreign cor- 
respondent. If it were possible that the busy editor of 
a London daily could nnd the time to devise such an 
elaborate manner of gazuig on the face of one of his 
contributors, the attempt, as far as Miss Ormstead was 
concerned, had signally failed, for the lady's courteous 
replv to the editor's personal letter was to the effect that 
as she had had no picture taken for several years she had 
none which would be at all suitable for pubhcation now. 
The natural inference was that the ** Special to the 
Aurora** writer was decidedly old, and too honest to im- 
pose on the British public a picture taken ten years past. 
Miss Ormstead, of course, knew nothing of all this. 
At heart she was much more nervous than the young 
sub-editor, for it was her first visit to any newspaper 
office. To be sure she had been writing for the Aurora 
for two years past ; at first some fitful sketches of 
student Ufe in Germany, sent haphazard to the first 
English paper that occurred to mind, and 
followed up by some accounts of social and 
artistic life in Italy and France. About 
the time that a certain unresponsiveness 
in the money n^arket at home commenced 
to make itself impleasantly felt, she had 
drifted into becoming a regular corres- 
pondent of the paper, and was only too 
glad to accept the editor's final sugges- 
tion that she should estabUsh herself in 
Paris, and, in addition to her regular 
work, take charge of a column or two for 
the newly-established ** Woman's Page," 
designed to be nm on the American 
plan, and thus bring up the circulation 
of the paper. 

She hardly took this latter depart- 
ment seriously, even when her mail began 
to be heavy with anxious queries forwarded 
from the office on the proper deport- 
ment of young girls, the trousseaux of 
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brides, the management of a recalcitrant husband, and 
the correct amount of mourning to be worn by a widow. 
But of late the letters had been embarrassing, not only 
by the touching dependence they showed on her advice, 
but by the personal tone that often demanded a personal 
reply. Not only was a large part of her time taken up 
in answering silly letters, but she foimd herself forced 
into the place of ** Dame Oracle *' to a large and trusting 
public, a position no healthy • minded conscientious 
young woman of twenty-six enjoys. ** Petite Une," 
whose nom de plummy by the way, had undergone no 
change from her mentor*s gentle suggestion that she 
might pleasantly occupy some complained-of leisure 
moments by studying French, hsid been by means of 
almost weekly letters carried from a typewriter's desk to 
the possession of a husband and a six-weeks-old baby. 
** And Aunt Jane continues to insist on my having a 
proper chaperon,'* Miss Ormstead wearily sighed as she 
sealed a letter to ** Petite Une '* on the subject of 
sterilised milk, and tackled the woes of ** Scotch Widow " 
whose only son showed signs of quickly filling an 
inebriate's grave. 

But the young woman was blessed with a sense of 
humour, and a capacity, even a love, for hard work, and 
had the shrewdness to see that although she had no 
journalistic training she possessed the journalistic instinct, 
and that a profession had been made for her needs. 

The visit to England was a much needed change, 
suggested by some American friends who were to meet 
her with their yacht at Dover ; the lonely trip to London 
was partly to fill in the day or so before their arrival, 
and to see ** her editor " in regard to future work, and 
on the subject of the proper remuneration for the 
** trousseau, layette, and personally-conducted deportment 
letters," to which she had been so generously replying. 

As Miss Ormstead curled her small, round figure into 
the fawn-coloured, cushioned back of the railway com- 
partment, she was some way from suggesting either 
** E.M.O." or " Marian Merriot," of the Ix>ndon Aurora. 
She had not been in England since her first landing there 
from the Transatlantic steamer some four years ago, and 
what had seemed to her then a foreign atmosphere now 
appeared a veritable home-coming. She possessed what 
is generally called a " gift for languages,*' and what she 
had picked up of French, German, and Italian had so 
satisned her practical needs that until the contrast was 
forcibly before her, she had not realised the isolation in 
which she had lived. The first effect of hearing English 
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generally spoken about her had 
been bewildering, and almost em- 
barrassing, almost as if people were 
obtruding their confidences upon 
her. It was restful to be the 
»ole occupant of the compartment, 
> thought — ^just a moment too late 
► congratulate herself very warmly 
1 the fact, for as the train pulled 
out, the door was vigorously opened, 
and, following two valises and a 
dress suit case, came a broad- 
shouldered, loose • limbed, 
tweed - suited Englishman. 
** How nice and clean English- 
men look ! " was her mental 
comment, as, with a clumsy 
mutter of apology, he settled 
in the opposite comer. " WTiat 
an awfully pretty girl I" he 
thought. **Good form, and 
travemng without a maid; 
must be an American.*' For he 
had noted the daintiness of her 
travelling equipments, and per- 
haps the rustle of her skirts as she moved an inch 
under his hasty glance. ** Always did like American girls.** 
Then he pulled out his travelling cap and a copy of the 
bulwark of English respectabihty, and — well, did what 
all tired Britishers do behind a copy of the Times, 

As the train pulled up at a suburban station, the 
newsboys were crying out the afternoon papers, and Miss 
Ormstead*s sleek head was promptly thrust out of the 
window to signal the first news-bearing urchin. " Give 
me a copv of the last Aurora f*' said the Englishman, 
when he had got his chance, but, alas I he had only a 
two shillingpiece with which to pay for it, and the tmn 
was moving away. "No change, sir,*' said the bojr, 
reaching up for the paper. ** Won't you take this ? ** said 
a soft voice ; and the Englishman, wondering to this day 
why he did it, took the proffered penny ; the pink journal 
was legaUy his. 

"Thank you very much,'* he said, after a momenVs 
pause. ** It was very good of you ; so awkward not to 
have the penny for the paper, you know — ^and — and, if you 
will allow me, I — I — er — think I have a penny stunp 
that may perhaps release me from my monetary obliga- 
tion; but awfully kind of you. Thank you very much — 



awfully kind of you to take it." 
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MisB Elizabeth had retired into her comer, oroBs with 
herself for the second time that day. *' I wonder if I 
shall ever grow up and remember that men are men and 
not people ! For punishment I will write two columns 
to-night on the proper behaviour of young women while 
travelling." Silence reigned in the compartment until 
the next station was reached, when Miss Ormstead's 
companion started up with a jerk, and said, " I mast 
change here, I find ; but if you will allow me, I will leave 
you my paper. Good afternoon ! " And with a bow 
that seemed strangely curt to a young lady who had 
been living some years on the Continent, he left the 
carriage to peace and Elizabeth. 

She was not at all loth 
to seize the opporti 
offered to peruse the pi 
sheets of the aftemoo 
Aurora; for, althoug 
Miss Ormstead had e 
very great opinion of h< 
literary gifts, she prol 
ably enjoyed reading 
her own utterances 
better than she did 
the effusions of any 
other living author; 
in which character- 
istic she is possibly 
not alone. She saw 
by the index that 1 
article she had turned 
morning had been m 
much to her astonishmi 
she turned the sheet tc 
it, she found the colun 
torn out. At lirst the 
seemed like a piece 
impertinence on the pi 
late companion ; but as 
not possibly have kno^ 
connection with the sul 
the enormity of his of 
reduced itself to the si 
fact that he had offeree 
a mutilated paper. Tl 
swung into Dover, an 
nice to breathe the sa 
at a dingy station. \ 
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there to occupy her, for passing through from Paris two 
days before, she had sent her traps to the hotel where she 
was to meet the Dinsmores with their party, and she had 
now only her hand luggage to attend to. 

Half an hour later, while taking her belated lunch in 
the almost deserted ladies* restaurant, the waiter came 
in with her mail. A large, important-looking letter, 
thickly perforated, and smelling vilely, was directed in 
Mrs. Dinsmore*s writing. ** My dearest Lissa,'* it said, 
** Tom says I'm not to frighten you, and am to break it to 
you gently. We are all in quaremtine, and likely to stay 
here for ten blessed days. The cook, whom we were 
going to discharge anyway at Dover, fell sick night before 
last. Dr. Barrie, who is with us, says it is nothing but 
a bilious attack brought on by the man's eating his own 
cooking, which, by the way, has been wretched, my dear ; 
but as we have come direct from Barcelona, where there 
in cholera, and the quarantine doctor is a meddlesome 
old idiot, they have decided to keep us. You can imagine 
the temper Tom's in ; the soda water has given out, and 
one of the crew is doing the cooking. Dr. Barrie is a 
dfiurling, makes the loveUest messes on the chafing-dish, 
and keeps Tom half-way quiet playing some cut-throat 
game with him. I know you and he will simply love 
each other. Now Tom says that you are to be a good 
girl, and do exactly as you're told. Don't stay at the 
hotel, but take my card, and go to Mrs. Duncan's, 87, 
Grace Street, where we stopped last yeax. She will 
make you very comfortable, and as she has a dining- 
room on the American plan, you need not engage a 
sitting room. I am a&aid you will be bored to death ; 
but get a good rest, and forget all about your horrid 
writing. Tom sends his love, and a heart full from 

'* Your devoted Adblainb. 

** P.S. — You can write to us, you know, care of 
Quarantine Station, on board the * Constance.' " 

** Of all idiotic, senseless situations I And who but Tom 
and Adelaine would ever have got into such a scrape I " 
was Miss Ormstead's heartless comment. ** There they 
are, about ten mUes away from me, I suppose, and here am 
I with no choice but to stay here or go back to Paris. If I 
go back to Paris I shall go back to hard work, all tired 
out — never ; if I stay here, I can at least be a lady of com- 
parative leisure ; and, lest the latter rdle be too expensive 
at this hotel, the sooner I can get out and into Addie'e 
lodgings the better.'* 
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By tea-time the odd member of the ** Constance's" crew 
found herself comfortably installed at 87, Grace Street, 
imder the kindly, if garrulous, care of Mrs. Duncan, who 
brought in her new lodger's tea herself that she might 
further dilate on the woes of Mr. and Mrs. Dinsmore. 

"And you are an American lady yourself, Miss? I 
do like Americans," she went on. "They never give 
any trouble as to what's left over, or the cruet ; and if 
you only knew. Miss, the meanness of some in that way I 
But, as I was saying. Miss, you can stop with me quite 
on the American plan and teuce your meals in the dining- 
room. I have only three other boarders at present ; an 
invalid lady and her daughter from Manchester, and a The young 
literary gentleman who came down from London to-day. Britisher 
Ask for anything you wish, 
and be quite e "' ^' 

Dinsmore gets 
To think of a ] 
a nice lady — y 
me last summe 
tined, and for c 
Perhaps, Miss 
better not spe 
to anyone in th 
the invalid la 
be a little w 
your being here 
I did mention 
gentleman I jn 
dear. He's a 
man, and com 
August. But h< 
Jane told me; 
flustered, I he 
me. Miss. Tl 
the door and d 
seven. It's ro 
if you would 
extra ?" 

But Miss Onx 
to the effect 
for nothing ; 
garrulity the ^ 
can was suffici 
with good sen8< 
hint; the cum 
talk stopped. 
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**It has certainly been an exciting day/* thought 
Elizabeth, as she changed her bodice and fluffed r^p her 
hair as a substitute for a dinner toilette, *' with a few 
sensations thrown in. I certainly didn't come to England 
in search of iihe unexpected, wnich the prospect of ten 
uninterrupted days assuredly is. But I have a presenti- 
ment that I am going to enjoy the novelty of being quite 
by myself, if I only felt sure that Adelaine was not too 
miserable and Tom not too disagreeable.** Miss Orm- 
stead, by the way, possessed a triple right both to 
criticise " Tom ** and to take a pessimistic view of his 
conduct, for he was her third cousin, her first sweetheart, 
and the husband of her dearest friend. 

The dinner bell rang as she was writing a note to 
Addie, and she was a tnfle late at the table. The maid 
pointed to a place in the cosy niche of the window ; two 
ladies, evidently the invalid lady and her daughter, 
made two uncertain shadows a little below, and her 
nearest neighbour, a big man in grey, stood up to let her 
pass. She glanced at him as she took her soup and saw 
that he was the broad-shouldered, tweed-suited English- 
man to whom she had loaned two sous and who had 
repaid her bv a penny stamp and mutilated copy of the 
Aurora. *' A story-book coincident that I detest, but we 
are probably even,*' thought the young lady, "and I 
might as well be pleasant.** 

By this time the Englishman had passed the pickles 
and exhausted the contents of the cruet-stand, and from 
pickles and vinegar a desultory conversation passed 
through the oil of the salad course to the sugar of after- 
dinner coffee. Miss Ormstead had had sufficient 
experience of Enghshmen abroad to know that they 
rarely became personal in a chance conversation, and 
she had sufficient confidence in her own discernment to 
believe her companion a gentleman, and a man above 
the average in attainments and culture. But a bit to 
her surprise, he loosened the chain of general conversa- 
tion to say, " Our landlady, as you may have seen, is a 
talkative old soul, and she is an old friend of mine, bo 
you may pardon her indiscretion in telling me something 
of the reasons of your stay here. Also I had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. and Mrs. Dinsmore while they were here 
last sununer. Only a chsuice meeting, of course, but if 
there is anything I can do in regard to this little annoy- 
ance now, why I should be only too happy.'* 

•* Thank you very much,'* said Miss Ormstead, " but 
what can anyone do ? It is very kind of you, I am sure, 
and Mr. Dinsmore, who is my cousin, will be very glad 
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to hear that I have met someone whom he knows. I 
have just finished writing to them, and perhaps you can 
tell me the best way of getting my letter on, and also 
of sending poor Tom some egg-soda which he is sadly in 
need of." 

'* When a man wants soda this weather he should have 
it,** her companion promptly responded. ** I happen to 
know some of the harbour officials, and if you will give 
me your letter in the morning I will see that both get 
off bv a special boat. Will you pardon me a moment ? '* 
for tne maid had laid a bundle of letters and a paper 
beside his plate. He opened a telegram or two and 
courteously handed her the paper, which was again the 
Aurora in its Itiat edition. 

** I*m afraid that I am a bit tired of the Awrora^' 
she said. 

** I beg your pardon,** he exclaimed. ** Quite natural, 
I am sinre ; I get tired of it myself, but, although I*m 
away on a bit of a holiday, you see I really should read 
it, because I am its editor ! " 

** Oh ! ** said Elizabeth, ** I am sure it*s a very inter- 
esting paper and you have many clever contributors. As 
you are so kind, I will send the letter down in the 
morning. Good night.** 

(To be continued.) 
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THE PANTHEON TOMBS. 

a MIDST all the talk oocasioned by the recent 
opening of the tombs of Voltaire and Bousseau 
in the crvpt of the Panth^n, it has been apparently 
forgotten that uiis is not the first time that tne final 
resting places of these two famous Frenchmen have 
been tampered with. In the case of Voltaire, there 
is a more or less substantial record of the gruesome 
undertaking. In 1818, not so very many decides after 
the philosopher's death, the State was petitioned to make 
an investigation by a company of scholars. The result is- 
said to have proved that the sceptics were wrong, and 
that the skeleton of Voltaire was indeed in the Pantheon. 
More doubt hung around the second violation of the 
tomb, for Napoleon III. put the af&dr into the hands of a. 
priest, a certain M. Barboy, who opened the tomb at 
night without a single witness and in the deepest secrecy. 
Furthermore, he made no report, as far as is known, 
unless it was a confidential one to the Emperor, and so* 
the outcome of his efforts was never ascertained. 

For the last few years the same subject has repeatedly 
been discussed among literary and historical societies. 
Rumour had it that during the Conunune the bodies of 
both Rousseau and Voltaire had been torn from the crypt 
and fiung among the carcases of animals which were then 
in the street near the Pantheon. Even if this were not 
true, it was held that the Pantheon had gone through so 
many different changes, had belonged first to this cult 
and then to so many others, that by no possibility could 
the bodies have escaped destruction. When the great 
building came back under the sway of the Church, the 
Catholic authorities were given the right to make any 
changes or repairs they might " consider necessary." In 
those days a certain sort of Churchman micht have thought 
that a very desirable " change " consisted in getting the- 
remains of the detested plulosophers out of the sacred 
edifice. There was more danger from this direction than 
there was even from the Commune. 

Mystery and doubt, in fact, enwrapped the entire 
subject, and it might have been abandoned for ever at 
the moment when M. Charles Dauzats re-opened the 
discussion by the statement that he could prove that 
the body of Voltaire had been transported to Russia- 
immediately after his death, where it was cremated 
in hot lime by the orders of Voltaire's famous 
friend, Catherine II. While the mortal remains of the 
philosopher were on their way to Russia a burial 
ceremony was taking place at Scelli^res supposed to be 
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his funeral, but the coffin was full of sand : Voltaire had 
made another and final rapid retreat from his native 
land. This wsis satisfaotorily proved, so M. Dauzats 
argued, by a document but recently discovered, a letter 
written by the Prince Bariatinsky to Catherine 11., 
informing her of the successful accomplishment of her 
wishes, and which was brought to light by a scholarly 
Mr. Schuyler, who was for some time United States 
Consul at Moscow. In other words, Voltaire's body had 
never been deposited in the Pantheon. And Bousseau^s 
never was, either. He still lay buried in an obscure 
country village of France. It was nonsense to suppose 
that anything else was true. 

The best way of finally settling the whole question 
was to appeal to M. Bambaud, the accomplished Minister 
of Public Instruction, the historian of Bussia and of 
half-a-dozen other countries, and a maji whose general 
culture would be of aid in case he permitted the opening 
of the two coffins. M. Bambaud gave his consent, and 
on the morning of the 19th of December, 1897, a 
company of a few senators and scholars, including the 
Minister, descended into the crypt of the Pantheon. In 
their presence the workmen went to work on the two 
coffins. 

The wooden casement and then the metal coffin of 
Voltaire were first opened. A skeleton was within, 
which was at once measured and which corresponded 
with the facts known of the physical constitution of the 
author of the "Henriade." The lower jaw had been 
sawed into two pieces, and the skull was obherwise badly 
damaged ; but, as far as human skill could ascertain, the 
skeleton was that of Voltaire. The same measurements 
were taken in the case of the remains found in Bousseau*8 
coffin. Even the position corresponded with one which 
it is known Bousseau often assumed when lying down, 
and the length of limb and breadth of forehead coincided 
with measiurements tciken during the philosopher's life- 
time. Bousseau's arms were peacefully crossed, and his 
position suggested rest and ease, while Voltaire's had 
evidently been disturbed, and a curious substance, like a 
kind of metallic precipitate, lay at the base of the skull — 
another chance for speculation and controversy; since 
no one seems yet to be able to explain its presence. 

Once for all, then, the matter is settled: the bodies 
really were finally buried in the Pantheon, whatever 
vicissitudes they went through beforehand ; and the 
Government is about to set up a tablet bearing a legend 
to that effect. M. 
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VIGNETTES OF THE STUDIO. 
INTERRUPTED. 

«HAT the model at Colarosai'a wasn't in high favour ^^ 
that day accounted for the presence of several Hmry 
fellows ; and my journalistic friend's search for g. 
*' matter " very likely brought him. He was getting it, Fmnga 
too, though, perhaps, not exactly the kind he want<^, for 
the average painter — and more particularly the average 
art student — ^resents nothing so much as the "literary 
opinion " of a picture. That a picture contains an ' ' idea* ' 
is quite sufficient to bring down upon it a hasty manifesta- 
tion of his wrath. Naturally enough, ideas are exactly 
what the scribe looks for; so he is apt to be just as 
extreme in his notion of the requirements of a picture as 
the painter is. He may go into extravagant ecstasies 
over what he terms " musical eyes," where it is only too 
obvious to the painter that someone lacking the first 
instincts of an artist has taken a second-rate model, given 
her long black lashes, and placed impossible highlights in 
absurdly largo eyes. When the conditions are these 
there is no common ground between them. All their 
arguments are but the "froth and drift" of a sea of 
theories — ^leading nowhere, and ending in nothing. 

From out of ine shadow of a comer, where a glowing 
I^pe occasionally Ut up his beardless face, a youth, 
possessing lots more good sense than we usually asso- 
ciate with velveteen coats and long locks, was pourinff 
forth "facts", with such calm assurance that, with 
the exception of the journalist at whom they were 
directed, it hardly occurred to the others present that 
there might be any other opinions worth stating, so 
what had been at first a general argument was gradually 
drifting down to a man to man combat. Besides, six 
painters pitted against one poor joumaUst had haxdhr 
been fair proportions, even though the latter eould rou 
off his sentences with the rapidity of a printing press. 
There was a gleam in the eves of the precocious youth, 
noticeable with every puff ne took, for he was m Uie 
aggressive — keen on entering his opponent's territory — 
and possibly aware that he might be talking for publica- 
tion. 

" You deny the good of impressionism ? What about 
your impressionism in literature? I was reading only 
the oUier day — one of you fellows claiming tiiat impres- 
ncnaism has done more for literature than it has for 
painting— that " 
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** Bat that isn't so," intemipted Joumaliam, iindmg a 
firm foothold onoe more, " you mustn't believe all yon 
hear or read, especially in newspi^pers. There's a lot of 
decadent literature, just as there is decadent art, that has 
no more daim on good art or good Bteratare than Claude 
Monet has a right to rank himself with Holbein or 
Andrea del Sarto. Take the same conditions in music, 
for instance, Qrieg " 

" But," broke in the youth, "Claude Monet is " 

•• Grieg is— let me finish " 

*• But see here, I say Claude Monet " 

'* Grieg " 

And a sudden consciousness of their needless excite- 
ment being borne in upon both at the same instant, they 
burst into laughter, which was immediately joined in by 
the others present. The conversation degenerated into 
commonplaces. 

Meanwhile, I had remembered a dinner engagement 
and the necessity of a shave beforehand, and had spread 
the necessary paraphernalia upon the only table, balanced 
a small hand glass upon some nails in the sash of a 
little window opening upon the court, and proceeded to 
paint my jaws m the customary way. 

Comments began raining in upon me from all sides — 

" Paint more broadly." 

** Keep it simple." 

"A tnfle pale, give it more colour." 

**Best painting you ever did." To which remark I 
eould not withhold my ** Thanksl" 

One side of my face being sufficiently scrapec), T was 
about to begin on the other, when — happening u> look 
down into me court — I caught a gjimpec of feminine 
dress moving in the direction of my special stairway. 
AHsitors ? I asked myself. Who could thev be ? 

"What's up?" questioned ttie long-haired youth* 
noiicinff my perplexity. 

"Ladies — coming up here," I answered, and then 
suddenly remembered. "By Jove — Miss Wallace and 
her sister — wrote they were coming — forgot all about 
them. For heaven's sake help straighten up the place." 

An were on their feet in an instant. Pipes flew into 
pockets, cigarettes into the stove. One hustled my 
shaving tools under the table, another threw open the 
window to dear the air of smoke, while two or three 
crowded before a long strip of mirror ; for there's vanity 
even in men. I had scarcely time to remove that lather 
from ray face with a dry towel, and restore my coUarand 
tie, when the rustle of skirts along the passage became 
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disiincily audible, and dose upon it followed the dreaded 
knock. A dead hush now pervaded the studio, for every- 
one had fallen into some obscure comer prepared to rise 
with dignity as the visitors entered. I crossed the floor, 
throwing weight into my steps, and, rubbing my uncom- 
fortable chin with one hand, opened the door with the 
other. To my great surprise, a large paper pckrcel was 
thrust at me, and a thin, wiry voice chirped forth : 
"Ce»< la blanokisaeuse, MonHeur; votld voire Unge.^^ 



The eintmatoff raphe ^ which has become such a great Bource 
of amusement to Parisians, has now crept into politics, and 
has proved its impeccable authority as an historical docu- 
ment. There is an amusing story going the rounds that 
this ingenious invention was called into the palace of the 
Elys^e, the other day, to settle a dispute which rose from a 
point of etiquette President Faure was supposed to have 
orerlooked on his recent visit to St. Petersburg. No less a 
person than Prince Bismarck, in fact, commenting on the 
manner in which M. Faure had acquitted himself of his 
duties during his stay in the Bussian city, declared that he 
had neglected one important ceremony prescribed by the 
protocole ; instead of saluting the cossaoks, who constituted 
his garde d'honneur, by raising his cap, he had merely noised 
his hand to the brim and contented himself with that. 
Practically unimportant as so small a slip might have been 
oonsidered, the suspicion that the criticism was founded on 
fact rather disturbed the President when he heard what the 
Prince had said. In vain he tried to recall his action at 
the moment; in vain he questioned those who had been 
at his side — ^nobody could be sure whether the President 
had offended against iheprotoeoU or not. Finally, someone 
remembered that there was a eitUmatographe exhibition on 
the boulevards, which reproduced, for the ciurious, the 
President's entrfe into St. Petersburg. The exhibition was 
ordered to the £ly8«<e, since it was thought ver}' possible 
that the dispute could be settled in this novel way. So it 
was. The spectators saw the President slowly advance to 
front of the coesacks, then raise his hat from his head, as 
directed by the protocoled with the lofty sweep so familiar in 
Parisians. Prince Bismarok had been proved mistaken ; the 
cinematograpJie could not lie. 
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Those who wish to see a real American honilre in the 
sireete of Paris should bear in mind the date of Febroary 
12th. Every year the architects of the £oole des Beanx 
Arts have what is known as the eone<mr$ Aogoste Bongevin — 
a ameourt de dicoration polychrome. The special theme for 
that competition this year will not be announced until the 
day the competing ones enter eti loge and their week of 
exertion be^s, which is fixed for February 5th. At about 
six o'clock in the evening of the date to be remembered, a 
procession is formed in the large court facing Bue Bonaparte. 
The students are all in corduroys and their working blouses* 
and thus they march with carts full of fuel, illuminations, 
and Bona through the narrow winding streets to the Pantheon. 
There the bonfire is built, directlv in front of the renowned 
edifice, and as a large factor of the students are Americans 
the thing is usually done in true Western style. 

On the Tuesday following this little demonstration the 
exhibition of the competitive drawings begins, and lasts 
until Saturday. Two prizes are awarded, one of eight 
hundred francs and another of four hundred francs. 

The prtjet upon which, at present writing, the members 
of the first class of the same school are working is that of 
a " hotel." An exhibition of the designs for this will open 
on Tuesday, February 1st, and close— as they all do — on 
Saturday of the same week. 

The information has nofr become official that both Salons 
this year are to be held in the Palais des Machines, 
Avenue de la Bourdonnais. Whether separate rooms will 
be given to each is not yet announced, but a complete 
amalgamation is hardly hkely — certainly not to be wished 
for. The dates for both are the same, and there will, it is 
rumoured, be but one turnstile — one price of admission for 
both. Opening day will be May 1st. Closing day (probablv) 
June dOth. Last day for entering paintings, March 20th, 
exoept for H.C.'s, who have until April 6th. The dates for 
entering sculpture, objeU d*art, etc., and several other 
essential points will be decided early in February. 
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The privilege is now aooorded to the members of the 
Amerioan Art Association to bring their friends to lonoheon 
or dinner at the dab restaurant on any day of the week — 
Sundays included. This permission was greeted with warm 
Applause at a recent club meeting ; and we don*t doubt that 
it will appeal to the young ladies of the Quarter as faTour- 
sbly. This will in no way interfere with Ladies* Day, the 
special feature of which will continue to be a short musical 
programme. 

On New Year's evening Hon. John K. Gk)wdy, Consul- 
•General of the United States, presided at a banquet 
attended by both ladies and gentlemen. It was given in 
the Salon of the Association, and the pictures of the 
December exhibition were stiU on the walls. The speakers 
of the evening were Hon. John K. Gowdy, Monsieur BrM, 
Hon. Theodore Stanton, Bev. Mr. Paxton, Messrs. Barron, 
Mott-Smith, and Lamar Middleton. 

M. Henry Br^'s speech on this occasion was upon a 
topic of particular interest to University students all over 
the worla. Its main purpose was to xnake clearly under- 
stood the work of a certain committee which has secured 
irom the French Government the recognition in the Univer- 
sities here of foreign diplomas, so that students coming here 
can continue from the point where they stopped at home, 
and be as eligible to the highest diplomas nere as native 
•students ; whereas formerly it was required that they should 
begin at the very beginning, going over a second time the 
ground they had already covered at home. M. Henry Br^, 
who is a son of M. Michel Br6al, professor of the College of 
Prance, is secretary of the committee which has accom- 
plished this significant result. There is such mutual good 
feeling between the committee and the A.A.A. as bids fair 
to end in M. BrM's connecting his committee with the 
Association. 

The opening of the Black and White Exhibition of the 
American Art Association, at which Mrs. Ernest de Weerth 
And Mrs. Oliver Bodington were the patronesses, was 
celebrated on Jan. 14th, and the musical programme was 
•composed of the following : Piano, Mr. Thompson ; vocal. 
Miss Bennison ; accompanist. Mile. Vignal ; violoncello, Mr. 
Mott-Smith; accompanist, Mrs. Mott-Smith. 

The Association, a few days ago, was honoured by a 
visit from Mr. Whistler, wno also looked over the 
•exhibition. 

On Monday evening, Januaiy 17th, the Art Talk Club 
oonvened for the election of officers. This is an organisa- 
tion in the American Art Association for the purpose of 
.«rrangingonoe a week for an address from some distinguished 
artist. Three years ago it was first organised by Mr. E. £. 
Pattee, who was elected president, and it proved to be the 
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most interesting feature of the Association that year. On 
cmening the meeting, Monday night, Mr. Pattee explained 
that the Board of Directors of the Association had repeatedly 
requested that the work of the Art Talk Clah be taken up 
again, and, as he was now too much occupied with other 
matters in the Association to continue in his position, this 
meeting was called for an election of ofl&cers, and that 
nominations for president were in order. Mr. H. W. 
Walcott was nominated, and unanimously chosen. Mr. 
Lawton Parker was elected vice-president, Mr. F.T. Hutchens 
aeoond vice-president, Mr. R. A. Fry treasurer, and Hdr, J. 
Bakewell secretarv. It was then voted that the Art 
Talk Club should hold its meeting every Tuesday evening. 
After a long and interesting discussion on Association 
matters, congratulations to the incoming and outgoing 
presidents were moved and carried, and the meeting 
adjourned. 

Thirty-six new members were elected to the A.A.A. at the 
December meeting of the Board of Directors, twenty-one in 
January, and an already promising list is increasing for the 
next meeting of the Board. If this manifestation of interest 
goes on the Association will soon have a sufficient member- 
ship to warrant it in doubling the already great advantages 
which it offers to students, artists, and other En^iah- 
speaking sojourners in Paris. 

Mr. John A. Alexander is to address the Art Talk Club of 
the A.A.A. on Tuesday evening, January 25th. We regret 
very* much the necessity of going to press before hearing 
this distinguished artist discourse on his favourite subject. 

A slight alteration has been effected in the rules governing 
the competitive exhibitions of the A.A.A. Heretofore only 
two works by each member could be admitted. This limit 
is now removed. 

We are pleased to note that the medal for the coneourt 
OodeboBuf at the Ecole des Beaux Arts has been awarded to 
Mr. F. E. Perkins. This concours has attracted unusual 
attention for many reasons. The problem given out by 
Professor Guadet in this case was for a design of an entrance 
to a bouquet (what we might call an arbour) in trellis. This 
novelty did not. it seeme, ap^^eal to a majority of the 
architects at first. It was too new, and, as one of them 
expressed it, ** there was nothing to fake from." So, at the 
professor's next lecture they set up howls, cries of '*Oueulel 
gueuU ! " and in various other ways freely expressed their 
disapproval. In consequence, the Ministre des Beaux Arts 
closed the school for six weeks. Thereupon the students 
interviewed several members of the Chamber of Deputies, 
through whose influence, and after an apology to Professor 
Guadet, the school was re-opened ten days after it was 
oloeed. 
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Strange to say, the eonemirs tamed out, after all, an 
unnaoaUy good one, both in the nnmber of drawings and 
their excellence ; and they have received special oompli- 
ments from the professors. The number of honourable 
mentions awarded testifies to the high standard of the work. 
The Americans thus distinguished are: Messrs. Davia, 
Bodman, Wyeth, Warren, Barber, Haskell, Phillips, Lowell, 
Potter, Dyer, and Newton. Mr. Perkins is to be congratu- 
lated on receiving a medal seldom conferred on foreigners. 



JOAN. 

Joan came to meet me yesterday, 
Looking so sweet, and a little bit shy, 

And we sat and talked an hour away, 
While the night crept into the sky. 

Then, when the dark was almost down. 
And the golden banner of sunset furl'd. 

We took again the way of the town. 
And passed back into the world. 

Jambs Ferousom. 
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NOTES. 

By One of the most eztraordinAry things in connection with 
Lmmar the kaleidofloopic changes in the Dreyfus-EsterhAsy-Schearer 
MiddUtoH Kestner-ZoU affair is the amount of seriousness which the 
students' noisv demonstrations have assomed. Prohahly in 
no other city in Europe would the authorities consider the 
students such a grave factor in a matter which obviously is 
not more their business than anybody's else, and which 
might, in fact, be said to concern them less than any other 
portion of tiie community. Evidently, the Paris student 
does not care to regard himself as leadmg the "cloister life" 
which is usually supposed to be characteristic of most 
universities ; he constitutes himself and his fellows legiti- 
mate judges and arbiters of j^ublic opinion, and promulgates 
a literature of abuse whic^ is absolutely unparaUeled any- 
where else in the civilised world. The remarkable part of 
it all is not this tolerably pardonable exuberance of vouth, 
but the attention of a respectable sort given to it by the 
civil authorities. Some grave judge is always ** wondering 
what the students will do ! " or hinting that '* such a measure 
will cause disturbance in the Latin Quarter!" etc., etc. 
This merely adds fuel to the flame ; juvenility, taken too 
seriously, gets itself on the brain. 

As a rule the American student is a more mature person, 
or acts so. If he is, it may be due to the fact that the police 
in Boston and New Haven are usually safer "arbiters of 
public opinion " than they. The police, too, wield more 
deadly weapons than dubs. Id-has on the other side of the 
■ea. There used to be one whom the present writer par- 
ticularly recalls, stationed in front of the statue in Scollay 
Square, Boston; a burly Irishman, who has injured the 
pnde of many a turbulent Harvard freshman. His method, 
summary and effective, was merelv ta confront calmly a 
couple of hundred exponents of ** cloister life," to shift his 
quid from one cheek to the other, to put his hands in bis 
pockets, lean against the statue, and then to deliver himself 
of these crushing words : ** Now, see here, ye kids. Jest yer 
git back over de river quick — see ? Yer ma's is waitin' f er 
yer, an' Uiey got it in fer yer. I won*t say I seen yer ; but 
this ain't no time fer young uus to be out. See ? " 

The friends of the Latin Quarter poet, Paul Yerlaine, are 
not to be daunted by the series of court martials, riots, 
polemic UtUrateurtt and the general atmosphere of va^ue 
unrest which have all helped to keep up Paris's reputatum 
for the dramatic for some time past. The poet is again 
forced on our attention by the file galante which has been 
organised by the same circle that, a year or two ago, got up 
a rather abortive subecription for the purpose of raising a 
statue to his memory. Of the sum needed only six thousiuid 
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EARLY MORNING Drawn by Henry O. Fanrfel 
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fmioB hftye been seonred, and the fHe is degpandad on (o 
obtein the reel. It will be giTen at Versailles in a month or 
two, presided oTer b^ the Comte de Montesqmoa ; bat of its 
nature no one yet is aware. The second anniyersary of 
Yerlame's death, bv the way, was celebrated a few days 
past by a handful of his admirers, who assisted at a muu m 
8t. Etienne dn Mont, and afterwards went to the BatignoUes 
cemetery to lay wreaths upon his tomb. It is undeniable 
that there was far less enthusiasm than last year to be 
noticed among the company ; but the ** statue fever " is a 
peculiar Paris malady, and is not to be found in abatement 
even when the memory of a man is slowly or rapidly sinking 
into the phantom-peopled dusk. 

Not exactly yellow journalism, but, let us say, a pale 
com-col6ured tint of it, is creeping out slowly and surely in 
the Paris press. Tvette Ouilb^ is travelling over the 
realms of the Pharaohs for the Figaro, to which paper she 
is sending her ** iinpressions." We are inevitably reminded 
ot the time when Paris doubled up with concealed laughter 
over the renort that the Jcwmaly of New York, had sent the 
diva to Madison Square to look throu^ the great telescope, 
temporarily erected there by a fakir, in order that sne 
mi^t write up her emotions, bom of the sun-spots, for that 
impossible sheet. It was true; Tvette suddenly burst out 
into an eulogy of the heavens which they, no doubt, flreatly 
appreciated; and then rambled off into her ** views of life I" 
Tne trail of the yellow serpent now runs over the columns 
of the Figaro, too. Ouilbert will probably entirely revolu- 
tionise the accepted traditions concerning Isis and Osiris ; 
or perhaps she will pursue her astronomical studies by 
dipping into the Ptolemaio theories. No doubt it is this 
which another paper hints at, when it remarks that the 
versatile Tvette has gone on a *' starring-tour." 

As an exampleof an iinpulsive, yet altogether philosophical. 
Frenchman, M. Victor Caponl has taken the nalm. A little 
more than two weeks ago be was in New Tork, attending to 
his duties as director of the €k>nservatory of Music there, 
unaware of the seven thousand miles of travelling which lay 
immediately before him, and resigned to the prospect of 
eadle from his native boulevards for perhaps years to come. 
He picks up a paper, reads the news of the death of 
Cannslho, late head of the Opira-Comique in Paris, and 
thinks hard for ten seconds. Then he sends off a cable- 
gram, packs his trunk, sits down calmly and does some 
more thinking. An answering cable comes ; he sends off a 
million francs to be deposited with the SociiU GHUraie, and 
buys a steamer ticket. The end of the next week finds him 
Bitting in the office of M. Bambaud on the banks of the 
Seine, givinfl good reasons why he should be amx>inted in 
the place Im vacant by Garvalho. Then he waits another 
day, discovers that a rival has been suooessful, packs hia 
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trunk onoe more, geta baok his million, sniffs the air of the 
well-knotm streets, and cracks cynical bat good-natnred 
jokes while his valet is gone to bay another stesuner ticket* 
At the present writing he is again back in New York, 
idolised even more than before by his school, which is 
jastified in considering him, in more senses than one, a 
Unore robuito. 

M. Albert Carr^, the favoored competitor for the place, 
enters apon his daties at a significant moment, and makes 
all sorts of pleasant horoscopes oatlining his fatare achieve- 
ments. The new Op^ra-Oomiq^ne bailding, so long nnder 
way, is at length nearly ready ; m October the first perf<Mrm» 
ance can be promised there. In the meantime every one 
who has the least claim to a mosical repatation is orgintf on 
H. Carr< his ideas of the precise line to be followed in 
bringing the institntion back to its pristine brilliancy. 
Carr6 is a man of varied experiences, both as amasioian 
and a director of theatrical enterprises, however; and 
takintf yoath and fresh blood to his new field, has the chance 
to tauLe an illnstrioas name for himself. 



ALL TWISTED. 

His palette quivered on his thumb, 
His heart was throbbing in his throat ; 

** Six hours I've painted yonder cow, 
And, bl6B8 my stars, it is a goat ! ** 

W. 
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The Remington Typewriter •• H. O. F. 
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Pitt ASoott, Shipping Agents .. .. H. A. Hooa 

Glendenning, Halt Wine . . H. O. Faxoil 

Gonilserie des Toileries A. CmmLZ. Oboss 
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Faller, Confectioner H. G. Faroxl 

North German Lloyd, Steamship Co. . . H. G. Faxosl 
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Programme of Exhibitions 

AND Prizes established by 

THE Hon. John Wanamakbr 

5000 frs. 

SEA.SOIT leo'z-ieee. 

NOVEMBER EXHIBITION. __ To be held first in 
Nov., 1898. 
PAINTING . SCULPTURE - ARCHITECTURE. 
DECEMBER EXHIBITION.— Deo. 18, 1897, to Jan. 
2, 1898. 
PAINTING - SCULPTURE • ARCHITECTURE. 
To THB Bbst Wobk of Abt: Ist prize 800 frs., 2nd prize 
100 frs., 8rd prize 100 frs. 
JANUARY EXHIBITION.— Jan. 16 to Jan. 26. 
. BLACK AND WHITES - POSTERS - DESIGNS 

AND ARCHITECTURE. 
Fob Bbst Black akd Whitb, Postbb, or Dbsion : Ist prize 

150 frs., 2nd prize 60 frs., 8rd prize 40 frs. 
Fob Bbst Abohxtbotubal Drawings and Skbtohbs: 250 
frs. in prizes to be divided as the jury may decide. 
FEBRUARY EXHIBITION— Feb. 22 to March 6. 
PAINTING - SCULPTURE - ARCHITECTURE. 
To THB Bbst Work of Art : 1st prize 800 frs., 2nd prize 
100 frs., 8rd prize 100 frs. 
APRIIj EXHIBITION.— April 2 to April 15. 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
To THB Bbst Work of Art: 1st prize 150 frs., 2nd prize 

100 frs. 
Abohxtbctural Concours : 250 frs. in prizes to be divided 
as the jury may decide. 

THIS COMCOVK8 WILL CONSIST OF AM OBIOINAL BSQUISSB TO BB BZBCUTBD 
IN THKBB DATS. COMPBTITORS WILL INSCKIBB AT CLUB BBTWBBM BBBBUABT 
X8T AMD XSTM AT WHICH TIMB FVBTMBK DBTAILS WILL BB GIVBN. 

POB COMDITIOMS OF MONTHLY BXHIBITIONS APPLY TO 8BCRBTAKY OP THB 
AttOGIATIOM FOB PAMPHLBT. 

ANNUAL. EXHIBITION— July 4 to August 4. 
PAINTING . SCULPTURE - ARCHITBCTURB. 
2500 frs. in prizes. 

OPBN TO ALL MBMBBBS OF THB CLUB AND AMBBICANS OF BOTH SBXBt. FOB 

FUBTHBB IMFOBMATIOM BBOABOINO THIS BXHIBITIOM APPLY FOB 

SPBCIAL CIKCULAB. 
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The Quaptier Uatfi^ 

A iitti* Book devoted to the Arts. 
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UNATTAINABLE. 

Dear troubled eyes, white throat, and tawny hair — 
Sweet face that will not let me be at rest 1 
I would not drive yon from my haunted breast ; 

I cannot olasp yon from the empty air. 

To woo yonr coming is to court despair, 
Tet not to seek yon were to be unblest. 
No solace can I ask — ^no boon request ; 

Such love as mine hath neither hope nor prayer. 

My lips — athirst from memory of your kiss, 
Like parohM flowers — ^must eyermore be mute ; 
My loye can bear but harsh, nnripening fruit ; 

Tet His the seed — of whom love's essence is, 

And eyen He some pitying thought may give 

EQs plant — which hath outlived its right to live. 

Samuel Bbid. 
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SHIFTING SANDS. 

CBj^HEBE is a cafA where I sometimes spend an hoar 
\^ that has a quiet patronage and a billiurd table. 
Its windows Iook upon the **Bonl* Mich'.** 
Hither resort of an evening two yomig men, of different 
nationalities, who play an interesting game, overlooked 
by friends with whom they keep a laughing round of 
conversation. One of these young men has we light of 
prophecy in a face perhaps too handsome for a great 
success. The world sits so lightlv on his shoulders that 
he seems unaware of the specinc gravity of life in its 
relation to matter. He has French verve with Italian 
grace ; the trim proportions of an athlete borne with the 
charming, healthful indolence of a Capri boatman. Not 
the sort of youth one looks to find in Paris, but conmion 
enough in that treasury of French resources. Southern 
France. 

An evening in mid January these two were at play, 
when suddenly the ordinary bruit of the street was 
drowned in a clamour of voices, and presently there 
came the rush of roaring numbers. A crowd of several 
hundred students and ouiers swept by on the run, crying 
in an unimpassioned but noisy way, '* Conapuex Zola I 
Vive la France / ** 

The yoimg Frenchman, whose cheeks may have taken 
their rich glow from the sun of Languedoc or Provence, 
lightly chcJked his cue, smiled humorously at his friend, 
and said, as he nodded toward the roaring *'mani- 
festants ** : 

*' That is their idea of patriotism t ** 

He continued his play ; the distance swallowed up the 
mob; and the peaceful cafi was left to its musically 
clinldng glasses, the impact of ivory balls, and the levities 
of conversation. 

This was a somewhat cynical summary of the turbulent 
incidents of street, and press, and chamber, with which 
France for several months has pitiably entertained the 
world. But the mental attitude of the young critic was 
precisely the one that deliberate intelligence, freed from 
hysteria, would have enforced upon all France. There 
was in it the reserve of aang-jfroid that the French nation 
so conspicuously lacks — a lacK which permits this wonder- 
ful people to run intopolitical extravagances that amaze 
the other factors of 'Western civilisation. Nothing could 
be better illustrative of this want of balance than the 
multitudinous phases of this lamentable Dreyfus affair. 
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It is, however, hut one of an innumerable series of 
events that have made France historically the paradox of 
nations. She is antithetical, contradictory, the impos- 
sible nurse of splendid possibilities. Aware of the forces 
restlessly at work here, the discriminating student is 
persuaded that, had she a moral energy equal to her 
enthusiasms, France might again become the mistress of 
the world. Wanting this moral energy, France is as a 
tidal nation, ever mysteriously at ebb and flow, though 
maintaining mysteriously an eternal balance. Eler 
patriotism is a passion of sentimentality that cannot 
make a judicious survey of foreign conditions; her 
philosophy is a rationalism cheurged by territorial limits ; 
her progress is by that process of demolition and recon- 
struction which sets new institutions upon impaired 
foundations. 

For these reasons the French are, and for centuriea 
have been, the most curiously interesting of peoples. 
They are interesting for many and conflicting peculiari- 
ties — interesting in the anomaly of a national integrity 
preserved by the very means that seem to threaten its 
dissolution ; for an emotionaUsm thrown into violent 
convulsion by incidents which would not send a ripple 
over the calm of any other great political power ; for an 
sstheticism that rises out of pruriency, as a lily rises out 
of the jnire ; for a scholastic culture which educates the 
world without reforming the French ; for a courage equal 
to every demand but those of self-examination and self- 
confession ; for a distinctive hterature that beUes or 
defames the national charew^ter ; for a theory of liberty 
and fraternity, worn as the crown of intolerance ; for a 
learning that does not inculcate self- discipline ; for a 
benevolence presided over by prejudice ; for a govern- 
mental authority that shakes to its foundations under 
every gust of popular feeling ; for a repubUcanism that 
bows to a mihtary hierarchy ; for an " equality " that 
prostrates itself before a thousand distinctions. Interest- 
ing always, convincing — sometimes. 

It is only when these undeniable traits of the national 
Ufe are borne in mind that the commotions of the past 
four months become intelligible. They are then in- 
telligible, not because they may be reconciled to reason, 
but because they are recognised as phenomena of 
instability. The mere onlooker, without predisposition 
one way oi^ the other, will not trouble himself with the 
right or wrong of action as long as the action itself affords 
bun entertainment ; but it requires no especial clearness 
of perception to discover in this incensed cry against Zola 
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and the Jews the pipings of the nascent revolution. Not 
a revolution of fire and sword, doubtless, though many are 
refiMly for that, but the sort of revolution which, taking 
rise from disturbed moral convictions, ushers in a new 
socio- poUtical state. Two of these convictions have been, 
not merely disturbed, but violently shattered. First, in 
time of peace, a citizen of France, who happened to be 
the wearer of a uniform, has been sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life by a military court that has declined to 
make known the evidence under which he was sentenced ; 
second, a citizen of France, who happened to be the chief 
of contemporary I>Vench UtUrateurat is overwhelmed by 
execrations for having dared to express an opinion 
which he has the courage to defend in the name of 
Justice and Humanity. One established tenet of 
Bepublicanism is that no man shall lose his life or his 
liberty unless he shall have been proved guilty in a trial 
so conducted that he shall have knowledge of all the 
facts aJleged, a full opportunitv to introduce counter- 
acting evidence, and that he shall have the benefit of 
every doubt. There is nothing to indicate that Dreyfus 
had such a trial. So far as the public knows, the 
prisoner at Devil's Isle is only guilty of having a hand> 
writing which some experts were willing to swear is 
identical with that on scraps of a memorandum said to 
have been found in a waste heap. Some very lame and 
paltering explanations have been offered for the secrecy 
of the so-caJled trial, and for the subsequent refusal to 
make pubUc the incriminating facts. The attempt to 
have it appear that the general safety would be imperilled 
by such publication is either egregiously foolish or 
stupendously criminal. If Dreyfus was really guilty of 
single-handed, unassisted treason, then the cloaking of 
the circumstances in a profound mystery is the stupidit 
of a martinetism discreditable, to the army and injurious 
to France. The public trial and condenmation of a 
traitor is the very best defence of the general security. 
If, on the other hand, Dreyfus is the victim of circum- 
stances to which he was sacrificed in order that others 
might promote their selfish interests, the reticence of the 
Ministry is heinous. In either case, France has humbly, 
submissively, bowed to a military dictum; and the 
sanctity of the mihtary is so impressed upon the people 
by certain newspapers and orators that any criticism of 
militcury judgment is at once denounced as unpatriotic 
and treasonable. It is rather painful to read the banal 
rhapsodies over the ** honour of the army.** Of what is 
the honour of the French army composed if it may be 
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as easily discredited as some feverish journalists seem to 
imagine ? These strangely illogical writers contend that 
a reversal of the order of the Court Martial and the 
vindication of Dreyfus would impeach the honour of the 
army — and they seem to fear nothing so much as the 
possibility of estabhshing the innocence of the detested 
Jew. Nothing is more honourable in a man of honour 
than the frank admission and prompt repairment of an 
injurious wrong of which he nas been unintentionally 
guilty. If the honour of an army be more sensitive and 
dehcate than that of an individual, there is the greater 
reason why the army should be eager to be just, justice 
being the foundation of honour. The degradation and 
ignominious imprisonment of an innocent man is a 
possibihty so odious to the contemplation of honour that 
justice wm neglect no opportunity to shidd or to redeem 
the State, or the community, from so lamentable an 
error. Half France and all the world believe that the 
evidence adduced was very inadequate to justify the 
conviction of Dreyfus. Few people, comparatively, care 
anything about Dreyfus himself ; everyone with an 
interest in the universal struggle for civiliiBation cares a 
great deal for the principle involved. 

The question at issue in France is simply this: "Is 
the authority of the army superior to and independent 
of all moral, legal, and humanitarian restraints of the 
power that creates and constitutes the army?" The 
upheaval of France has been brought about by the 
affirmative and negative disputants of this question, and 
the commotion was of so serious and threatening a 
character as to give proof of the fact that the mihtary 
sentiment dominates the social order of France. It 
intimated, moreover, the extent of the influence likely to 
be exercised at no late day by those sagacious politicians 
in uniform who think to use the army as a rod of Moses 
in the wilderness of ambition. 

At present, however, the grave consideration grows 
out of the fact that a citizen of France, under the dis- 
pleasure of the army, may be railroaded into life 
imprisonment at a time of universal peace by absolutely 
secret process. When friends or the public demand the 
proofs of the condemned man's guilt, military authority 
has but to fold its arms, solemnly shake its head, and 
declare it to be contrary to the interests of public safety 
to make known the incriminating evidence. A very easy 
way in which to escape personal responsibility for official 
acts! But if anyone who is not satisfied with such 
answer should exclaim against a seemingly arbitrary and 
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tjrannonB abrogation of human and civil rights, fanaticism 
immediately denounces that one as uie aocomplioe 
of traitors. But if he be a resolute soul in wnom 
humanity holds a larger place than is allowed to 
prejudice, and if he dare to show the honest courage 
of his decent convictions, there is a frenzied rush of mal- 
contents through the street who feel themselves ennobled 
by the cries of " Conspuee.** 

Freedom is a wonderful servant of divine aspirations ; 
but that sort of freedom which means the license of the 
mob to destroy the individuaUty it does not approve is 
the ball-and-(main of infamy that a nation welds upon 
its own limbs. The people that fears the honest 
expression of a true conviction is not free. The passion 
that sends a mob clamouring through the streets to 
intimidate persons who utter unwelcome opinions is 
afraid of freedom. Happilv for France and for the world 
a riot in Paris is no more the voice of France than a riot 
in Algiers is the voice of France. Betrayed by blatancy 
and invective, France was borne dangerously near to the 
point of national eruption. But the French have a way 
of averting explosions even after the torch has been 
thrown into the powder. It is one of their marvellous 
anomahes that they have a power of resilience that 
is even greater than the original momentum. The 
attempt of a few to suppress by ferocious menaces 
the first small pipings of iamorous inquiry has aroused 
a formidable array of bolder inquiries. The ** Con- 
wuez Zolaf** has called attention to the fsct that 
Zola is a Gulliver, whom jealous and invidious 
Liliputians are trying to bind with their films of 
hate. Only a little while ago he was a would-be 
Academician, whose claims the ** immortals** repudiated. 
To-day he is greater than the Academy, and no lon^ 
needs the endorsement of that institution to make hmi 
the greatest 6f contemporary French UtUratewrs. Seeing 
him persecuted because he chose to stand up courageously 
in defence of a clearly enunciated principle, the entire 
Htera^ world has proclaimed and crowned his genius, 
and aU the detractions of the invidious, all the slanders of 
the malicious, and all the contumely of the ignorant 
cannot strip the honour from him. when the passion of 
this hour has passed, France herself will confirm this 
world-wide eulocy, and in the ratio of the insults he has 
to suffer now wiO be the recompenses of her pride in him 
then. 

In calmer moments, too, France will be haunted by the 
echoes of that Sixteenth Century cry now revived in the 
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streetB of her capital, and '* A mort lei Jui/a *' will set her 
hlood ttn^ling with shame. If, before arriviDR at this recog- 
nition of injury nudevolently done, France should discover 
that the sadden and irrational damour against the Jews 
arose out of something mnch more vital than the pmiish- 
ment of a traitor, she may leam at the same time thai 
nothing b more dangerous to a democracy than a great 
standing army invested with antooratio power, and sur- 
charged with political ambitions. 

Culpable or martyr, Dreyfus has served the truly great 
purpose of making France self-conscious in a way she has 
not been for at least a quarter of a century. What will 
be the result of this introspection ? How great a moral 
reckoning will come of it ? What flower of virtue will 
quicken under this manuring of conscience ? 

Elwtm a. Babbom. 



ART. 

The tree of life had grown through time untold. 
And branch and leaf had each fulfilled its part ; 

There came a perfect spring with sun of gold — 
The tree burst forth in bloom ; and that was Art. 

William Francis Ba&nabd. 
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ROMANCE AT A DISCOUNT. 

Extract from the addre$$^ ** A Voice from the 
Latin Quarter,*^ made by- Mr, Lamar MiddleUmt 
at the Univertity CUib Dinner, Parit, Feb, 22nd, 

Cg|#H£ hour following a good dinner is not one for the ^^ ^^^ ^ 
flL destruction of illusions ; it is rather the time for here$y. 

eoulewr de rose conceptions in general^ and for editor. 

thoughts stimulated by the sunny sides of peaches 
and the wings of humming- birds. Tet since our last 
meeting here I have been wondering when the second 
side of the Latin Quarter question would be brought 
into view ; when one might bravely herald to the 
sentimental folks of two worlds t^at tibe most 
dogmatically arithmetical spot in the earth is that 
bounded by the Seine and the Luxembourg. One of ihe 
best-known soothsayers of the Quarter drew us an 
impassioned picture of that storied part of Paris at our 
late thanksgiving dinner, and by the force of his do- 
quenoe there arose before us a Mysidc Isle far removed 
from the conunon cares of humanity, quivering with 
rpmance, its inhabitants taking no thought of the morrow. 
Is aQ that true of the Latin Quarter of to-day ? Are we 
reallv able to take the familiar Lucretian standpoint, and 
thank ova stars that while the rest of the world laboiurs 
under its load of machinery, there is nothing more 
mechanical in our nddst thim typewriters and patent 
i)ath-tub8? 

Such a spirit of happy primitiveness may have been the 
case in t^e days when Little Billee made we blue stain on 
the tablecloth with a drop of vin rotige, or even as late as 
the days when Berlioz knocked the heads of grocer-derks 
together for hissing Weber's music at the Od^n. But 
the decade which followed seems to have weeded out 
romance from the Qi^arter as effectively as it razed 
to the ground, in a material way, more than one old 
Faubourg of Paris. The same logic which destroyed ttie 
one changed the ot^er ; and here we are to-day, with 
purposes so different fnnn those animating the Quarter's 
inhabitantB in the tune long ago that we may be glad 
the scene of our labours has been modified to serve 
our ends. Trilbyland, as Mr. Wood called it, is now 
one of those deadly localities where two and two 
m^ke four even more relentlessly than elsewhere, and 
where the fact that rent-day recurs with dramatic 
regularity may leave room for intrigue — but not for 
romance. 
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And Bohemia! Gentlemen — the man who wrote ^e 
hible of Bohemia is also the very man whopointed oat 
its danger and its will-o'-the-wisp nature, llie beet part 
of Murger*8 gospel was that wmch showed how good a 
place this Bohemia is to get away from. He told us the 
tmth about it. We learned that it was a well-trodden 
land, at whose cross-roads lay the whitening bones of 
past wayfarers who had believed in its mirages. In the 
tops of its trees there whispered ghostly voices whose 
warnings have never been understood, and its sky was 
shot with leaden streaks, which treacherously attracted 
the new comer like the blue of Arcady. There were 
no gentry in Bohemia; the land was always owned 
by others than the inhabitants, who poached most of the 
tune, and who were always hungry and cold. The crops 
were usually regrets, and these came unsown and un- 
harvested. There was something in the atmosphere 
which sucked out energy, and repls^ed it by slovenliness 
of mind and body. . Wit ceased to sparkle, except in 
tawdry flashes; only when one could say, "I weu a 
Bohemian," could he add, *' I am an artist ! '* 

All this is not believed now, and perhaps never will 
be ; there are teachers who teach what none of us want 
to learn. But for my part, I see no picturesqueness in 
the life of the modem Latin Quarter. Its boasted 
romance exists only in the pages of fiction. The poor 
student with his ideal may make it his home, but he 
must still reckon with the stem and material necessities 
of life. If sick and jaded at the struggle to an indefinite 
goal he turns aside to pluck the forbidden fruit on the 
way, it turns to ashes on his tongue. To his disgust, he 
realises that the term Bohemianism as appUed to a phase 
of life in the Quarter is but a euphemism for the tawdry 
vice of the Bowery. 
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DECADENCE : 
From ah English Stakopooit. 

WITH the spread of Elementary Ednoatioii, the 
country is fast rushing to its ruin. For the 
passive and harmless ignorance of the past has 
been substituted the a^ressive and noxious Uttle-know- 
ledge of the present. With scraps of Science, with fag- 
ends of Philosophy, with drippings from the tubes of 
Art, with the refuse of the Keviews, with Condensed 
Novels and with Penny Poets do the great unwashed 
make clamour in the streets of Babylon. And out of this 
miasma arises the phrase militant. If principles be 
greater than men, uien with double surety it may be 
asserted that phrases are greater than principles. The 
ancient Romans howled for bread and circuses. The 
modem barbarians prefer pessimism and phrases. 
The essence of the popular phrase is sound-sense at a 
discount. Hence phrases hmrtle through the air like 
matured eggs at an Irish election. Hence also the dock 
labourer soliloquises about ** heredity ** and " environ- 
ment,*' the goddess of the flatiron dilates on ** sexual 
selection,'* the retired policeman murmurs about ihe 
*' survival of the fittest," the coy barmaid warbles of the 
'* psychological moment,** the pot-house politician 
babbles of the ** integrity of the Empire** ; and the whole 
ragtag and bobtail of these islands — mostly fools — ^bellow 
about Decadence, the Yellow Decadent, and the Decadent 
School, till the place of residence of the Bodley Head 
shakes to its very foundations. I don*t know what pre- 
cise meaning the man in the street attaches to the word 
Decadence. Probably he considers it an out-of-the-way 
form of inmiorality ; just as he considers Bohemianism 
synonymous with cigarettes and the Latin Quarter, 
and respectability equivalent to top-hats and Gothic 
churches. 

There are few things so eminently indefinite and unsatis- 
fahotory as a definition. According to Nuttall, Decadence 
stands for "gradual failure or decline towards dissolution 
or extinction.** Now, before we have decay we must 
have a better state of things. If the term Decadent be 
i^pplied to a certain section of the painters, fictionists, 
poets, and dramatists of to-day, the only inference to be 
drawn is a prior condition of excellence and a subsequent 
falling away from sanctifying grace. Presumably, the Art of 
the Decadent is bad Art, his principles are false, his motives 
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are mistaken, bis aohievementB are corrupt. But let ns 
enquire briefly into tbe justice of these condemnations, 
treating as expeditiously as may be of Deoadttit Art, 
Decadent Poetry, Decadent Fiction, and the Decadent 
Drama. Undoubtedly the essential principle of true Art 
is this — ^the more remote a thing is ftom Nature, tike 
nearer it is to Art. The ultimate object of Scieaoe is 
Truth; of Art, Beauty. Granting that Soienoe and Art 
are separate entities, are distinct terms, and are not 
alone distinct terms, but opposing terms. Science and Art 
axe in conflict owing to their diverse aims ; and what is 
true of theprimittre forces is also true of them in their 
developed state. If Art be opposed to Science, then 
indubitably Beauty is opposed to TVuth. On these 
assumed foundations, on the fact that the greater tbe 
Art the greater its dissimilarity to Nature, the mote 
perfect the Beauty the more bitter its conflict with 
Truth, I base my defence of so-called Decadent Art. 

It may freely be admitted that appreciation of Deca- 
dent Art is an acquired taste— just like eating Gorgonsola 
cheese, or reading Meredith — ^with respectful i^logies to 
the cheese. 

It is only within very recent years that Japanese Art 
has been properly understood in this country, and here 
Decadent Art and Japanese Art meet on common ground 
— ^the ground of unlikelihood. Neither the angeb in 
heaven above, nor the demons down imder the sea, ever 
saw, ftmcied, or fashioned anything so outrageous to 
ordinary people as a Japanese landsou>e ; but this is high 
Art ; and the Art of the Decadent is high Art, but hi^ 
Ari with an added perfection — ^that €d free, vigorous, 
abandoned unccmventionality. 

At first g^oe the Art of the Decadent repels. These 
piotorea are of ''such stuff as dreams are made ol'*; 
these Uaok and white phantoms strike on the senses as 
emanations of acute alcoholism, such horrors as Coleridge 
might have imagined, or De Quincey experienced. Here 
are square-headed men with forked tongues, lean-breasted 
wcmien blowing bubbles, human beings resembling 
besets, and bea^ resembling devils. Tou immediately 
say, **This is absurd. Tma is incomprehensible" 
— wd, of course, the incomprehensible is never to be 
commended. But, by and by, the Decadent magic 
envelops you, the Decadent glamour sends a cold shivar 
down your spine. Tou recognise that the nnnatursl is 
the magnificent. You take up the Yellow Book from 
its inoeption, yon survey the relics of the Samoiy: and* 
finally, you say, '* This is indeed Art. All else is vanity.*' 
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Then, yerily, vour doom is sealed. As the man who 
once takes a "brassy ** and a " niblick '* in his hand can 
never again be seduced away from the golfing ground, as 
the Alpine climber returns again and again to his old 
love tul he finally breaks his neck, so the admirer of 
Decadent Art will be an enthusiast to the day of his 
death, or, indeed, until he finds refuge and oblivion in 
one of those havens supplied by a paternal Government 
f&t the accommodation of persons with too highly-strung 
artistic temperaments. 

It has been hurled as a reproach in the teeth of the 
Decadent draughtsman that he cannot draw a straight 
line. Why should he ? The Decadent knows as well as 
yon or I know that the line of beauty is a curve. Why, 
therefore, should he essay the delineation of the un- 
beautiful ? Why should he attempt to do what even an 
ordinary architect — anyone, in fact — can do with a ruler. 
One of the greatest achievements of Whistler's life was 
the famous picture, first exhibited at the Munich Gallery. 
To the uninitiated it was known as the Portrait of a 
Lady, to the elect it was familiar as a Harmony in Black 
and Brown. Anti-Whistlerites protested that it did not 
resemble a lady, and that it did not suggest a woman. 
This, in fact, was the case. It was very unlike a lady ; 
it was still more unlike a woman. It was merely me 
outward expression of a female souL It was faith, not 
good works. Again, at the most meritorious stage of Mr. 
Whistler's professional career — immediately prior to 
his receiving a farthing damages for libel — a picture of 
his was criticised in court. It was vulgarly called 
" Battersea Bridge by Moonlight '* ; but in reality it was 
a Nocturne in Blue and Silver. The peculiar beauty of 
the composition was that trom whatever point of view it 
might be inspected — always provided that the painted 
mde was kept uppermo8t--the same artistic effect was 
produced. The judge handled the picture very severely. 
He said it might be anything in the world but Battersea 
Bridge ; but when judges understand Art, then also will 
solicitors enter the Kingdom of Heaven. The distinctive 
charm of the picture was, in the judge's eyes, a blenush. 
Of course, anyone could have given us a bridge. With 
James M'Neul Whistler lies the credit of giving us a 
nocturne. 

80 my defence of Decadent Art is that it is an exposi- 
tion of Beauty as opposed to Truth, that it is high Art 
because it has no sembliuice of low life. I have spoken 
of Art at some length, because I know least about it. 
My task was a difficult one. I had not alonct to convince 
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yoa, but to oonyince myself. When disoonraing of 
DecMidence in Poetry, Fiction, and the Drama, my way 
may be an easier one, and the same general argument 
wmpretty well cover all three. 

Vmkk the Poet as with the Artist the supreme object is 
Ideality. Therefore the grossest theme, if sufficiently 
idealised, can be made not only innoxious, but chastely 
refined. Another great feature of poetry is that it has 
no connection with morality. I do not mean to infer by 
this that immoral poetry is necessarily good, or moral 
poetry necessarily mediocre, but that the profession of 
the poet is not as Preacher or Teacher, but as Beautifier. 
The poetry of Decadence has been stigmatised as erotie 
and sexual. Well, in all ages and times« and in all lands, 
the leading themes of the poets have been Wine, War, 
and Women. 

Wine has been replaced b^ whiskey, and whiskey, 
despite its undoubted intrinsic merits, contains none 
of ihe glamour essential to poetic treatment. Whiskey 
— except from the personal standpoint — ^has never pro- 
duced any really first-class poetry. 

With regard to War, international arbitration has all 
but superseded that, and international arbitration, though 
a lovable thing in itself, is not of the stuff to be associated 
with antique type, uncut edges, and broad margins. 
Therefore, in default of Wine and War, the poets of 
Decadence must inevitably turn to Women. Before 
passing away from this subject, I must refer to the 
leader of the modem poetical school — Mr. John Davidson, 
and his widely known and commendable work, " A Ballad 
of a Nun." This poem narrates the great desire of a 
maiden to leave a nunnery and to go out into the world 
and "live.*' Mr. Davidson explains her feelings in 
this wise: 

*' Still night its starry scroll unfurled. 
And still the day came like a flood. 
It was the greatness of the world 
That maae her long to use her Uood.*' 

We may have lurking doubts as to the girl's express senti- 
ments on this point, but I wish to call your attention to 
Mr. Davidson's masterly sense of artistic reticence. 

It must, in conunon fairness, be said of the poets of 
Decadence, from Dante Oabriel Bossetti downward, 
that, though the burden of their chant concerns the 
Dauffhters of the Pavement, tiieir cry is not a gloria im, 
ewcMiit neither is it a o« vieUi, but merely an appeal itd 
tnuerieordiam. Unfortunately, in all cults, in aU creeds. 
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in all advanced movements, there are fanatics, men who 
exhibit what Talleyrand calls "too much zeal." This 
appears the case with two brilliant writers of the day, Mr. 
Arthur Symons and Mr. Theodore Wratislaw. I could 
quote many beantifiil passages from the works of these 
gentlemen, bat, being a contributor who respects his 
editor, I refrain. In summing up for the poets of Deca- 
dence, I say we are not concerned with uieir subjects, 
but their treatment of those subjects. Poetry is not a 
question of ethics. These writers are too artless to be 
inartistic, too idealistic to be gross, too obscure to be 
salacious. 

Now as to Fiction. The novelist has a very wide field. 
He may be Idealistic, Romantic, Realistic, or ail three 
combined. He may give us the Study, the Idyll, the 
Sketch, the Mood, the Prose Poem, or the Human 
Document. For a century the Nonconformist Conscience 
and, in later days, Mudie have smothered the novel of 
life. The English school-girl has been the censor of the 
English novel. But a change has come over the spirit 
of the dream. The novel of fine manners and feeble 
sentiment has been supplanted among the masses by the 
novel of mixed morality. The school-girl has lost her 
pride of place. We would not deprive her of her Fiction. 
Qod forbid I Safe in the arms of Annie S. Swan and 
Mrs. Oliphant, she can avoid the dangerous embraces 
of Sarah Grand and John Oliver Hobbes. A brilliant 
scientific writer assures us that in life the abnormal is 
quite as common as the normal, that disease is as natural 
as hesklth, that putrefying, sterilised water is as much in 
the order of things as fresh spring water, that Nature 
never makes a masterpiece, but she ruthlessly uses a 
million "wasters.'* As it is with life, so it is with the 
novel of life. The writer who devotes himself to the 
Oardinskl Virtues, entirely disregarding the Scarlet or 
Deadly Sins, will never be a novdist. 

Fortunately, in our own day, men have arisen who 
walk in the shadow as well as the sun, who give us the 
raptures and roses of vice as well as the lilies and 
languors of virtue, who recognise that marriage is not 
the end of life, but merely, in many cases, the beginning 
of divorce, whose characters are not marionettes, but real 
live men and women. If the Fictionists of Decadence 
do not give us a perfect picture of life, at least they give 
us a tolerably accurate reflex of it. The two greatest 
novels of our day, "Tess of the D'Urbervilles " and 
"The Manxman,** are the productions of Decadents. 
*• By their works ye may know them.*' 
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What I have eaid of Fiction I affirm still more strongly 
of the Drama. The school of cup-and-sanoer comedy has 
passed away, melodrama is faist becoming ridicoloiis, 
borlesqae and musical comedy are butterflies on the Torge 
of winter. The plav of the present and future is the 
ProUem Play, that play which, in despite of artificial and 
meretricious surroundings, manages with considerable 
exactitude to hold the mirror up to Nature. Suffice it to 
say the two greatest plays of the centurr are Problem 
Plays, that the two greatest dramatists of the century are 
so-ciJled Decadents. And, assuredly, so long as Dramatic 
Art holds sway, Henrik Ibsen and Henry Arthur Jones 
will be identified with it ; so long as play-houses endure, 
and actors and actresses exist, so long will " The Doll*8 
Hoase ** and " The Second Mrs. Tanqueray " occupy the 
temples of Thespis. Looking around the world to-day, 
wherever we see the leaders of Decadence we see the 
leaders of the race. In America, Whitman ; in Africa, 
Olive Schreiner ; in Russia, Tolstoi ; in HoUand, Maarten 
Maartens ; in Belgium, Maurice Maeterlinck ; in Norway, 
Ibsen ; in France, Hugo, Zola, Maupassant, Sardou, and 
Verlaine ; and in England, with which we are most oon- 
cemed, a list whose fame is as that of the gallant six 
hundred of undying glory. In Art, Whistler and 
Beardsley; in Poetry, Swinburne and Davidson; in 
Fiction, Hardy and Caine; in Dramatic Art, Jones, 
Pinero, Grundy, and Wilde ; and in Dramatic Criticism, 
Max Beerbohm. The watchword of the so-called 
Decadents is not Retrogression, but Progression. They 
have cast aside obsolete convention and mildewed 
tradition. They have carved a straight way for them- 
selves. They are the new men knocking at the door, 
and they mean to get in. They recognise what Oscar 
Wilde recognised long ago, that *' Providence and Sir 
Walter Beuuit have exhausted the Obvious.** From 
the shadow of the globe they sweep into the younger 
day. Each man works in his separate star, for each 
man, in the language of the Music Hall, desires to '* do 
a star-turn.** Some of them work for fame, and most 
of them work for money. They paint the thing as 
they see it, not for the God of Things As They Are, 
but for the God of Things As They Ought To Be— and, of 
course, the Thing As It Ought To Be varies with the 
caprice of the in£vidual 

We are not yet fallen on the day of little things. 

Louis J. M*Quilulnd. 
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MISS ORMSTEAD'S manner as she entered her By 
room expressed a curious mixture of consterna- Etkeiyn 
tion and defiance. ** To be absolutely just," she FrUnd 
said to herself, "I am in a plight just a shade more jumtraud 
ridiculous than are Adelaine and Tom. They at least by 
are on their own foothold, if one may so call a yacht that H. G. F. 
has been around the world, and here am I, masquerading ^^.^^ ^^ 
as a lady of leisure before the very man whom I came to aJfUut 
England to impress with my claims" for an increase of issue 
salary. It isn't my fault, certainly, that Tom*s people 
grew rich on leather while mine became poor hunting for 
coal ; but I know enough of English people to understand 
that they simply cannot grasp the fact that a girl with 
rich relatives must or will work ; and I certainly do not 
wish to appear as one of those detestable yoimg women 
who work to be original, or because they have a mission, 
or wish to show the world that they don*t want to get 
married." Miss Ormstead petulantly threw into the grate 
the copy of the London Aurora, which she had forgotten 
to put down as she left the table. 

*' That detestable paper again. It has done nothing 
but haunt my footsteps since I landed in England,** she 
went on. " But I don't know that this man is exactly to 
blame for my lending him two sous to buy his own paper 
with, or for the fact that afterwards in the capacity of 
Tom Dinsmore's cousin I should stumble across him. 
Certainly the easiest way will be to say nothing ; I shall 
only know him for a week or so, and then he will simply 
be my editor, to whom I occasionally address business 
letters. Moreover, he is on his vacation, as I am on mine, 
and I merely continue to accept him on the impersonal 
basis already assumed. Voild^ a lady of leisure 1 I am 
Tom's cousin, and naturally have no connection with the 
London Au/rora:* And in place of writing the proposed 
article on the proper deportment of young ladies while 
travelling, this young lady ended her evening by adding a 
postscript to Mrs. Dinsmore's letter, relating the mere 
fact of her chance meeting with Mr. Pajrsons. 

Elizabeth was tired, and the moist air of Dover was a 
narcotic to nerves strained by the noise and rush of Paris 
boulevards ; else her natural acuteness must have 
perceived the weak point in her easy acceptance of the 
situation. Her name was not a oonmion one, and her 
monthly remittances from the Aurora office had arrived in 
proper form. However, it was also true that Mr. Parsons, 
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in his oommonioations to their foreign correspondent, 
had always addressed her as *' Miss Marion Merriot,** and 
although he vaguely understood it to be a pen-name, he 
had quite forgotten that she possessed any other. It 
would be futile to deny that the editor, while smoking his 
evening cigar along the moonlit waves that night, did not 
think many times of the sparkling face that had been 
beside him at dinner ; but ** Miss Ormstead *' bore no other 
significance to him than the name of a very pretty 
girl whom he had met under singularly interosting 
circumstances. 

**I cannot say tliat I like unconventional girls,** he 
mused. " No newspaper man does. We see too many 
of them ; but I do amnire a woman who is sufficiently 
sure of herself to do an unusual thing in a graceful 
manner. My I how pretty she looked as she held out 
that penny ! And there's something so direct and simple 
about the expression of her eyes. She must have thought 
me a boor for my behaviour on the train, but I simply 
couldn't stand the situation any longer, and had to get 
away from those eyes and have a smoke. Dover seems 
to get lovelier every year,** he broke off, *' but a bit lonely 
for a fellow like me,** as he stumbled upon a pair of 
lovers in the growing darkness; and to prevent a 
recurrence of the incident lit another cigar. 

** I wonder if I could explain the suddenness of my 
departure to her,*' mused the second cigar. ** In some 
easy fashion, of course, as if I had no idea she had 
noticed itl I wonder if she would regard the fact of 
my acquaintance with the Dinsmores as any sort of a 
proper introduction. She is alone here, and I might 
show her about a bit. I wonder if she is going to seem 
as charming in two days as she does now. I wonder — I 
wonder,'* he broke off, with a laugh, *'if I am getting 
moonstruck or a little daft over a girl I have seen just 
twice, and who is as far removed from my life as the 
moon. I remember the Dinsmores as nice, unpre- 
tentious people ; but they belong to a very rich, and 
what the^ call in America * old ' family.'* 

By this time Mr. Parsons had passed beyond the 
holiday crowd on the beach, and was climbing his way 
through the rock-lined tunnel to the fortified hill beyond 
the town, a spot particularly beloved on moonlight nights 
by Tommy Atkins on leave and by his town sweethearts. 
Parsons had been bom near by, and, although none of his 
relatives lived now in the vicinity, most of the few 
vacations his busy life had spared him were spent on 
these shores. What a hard-working and self-denying life 
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that had been, not many people knew ; for the years 
that had taken him to the position he now ocoupied had 
seemed few and unusually successful. But Ms goal had 
lain in a direct line, and he had allowed himself no devia- 
tions. At his desk his subordinates found him curt and 
decisive in his plans and exacting in his demands ; to his 
few intimates, he showed a boyishness and geniality none 
the less charming because it rarely formed a part of his 
professioi^d manner. What feminine society he had 
been thrown into had been largely of a professional kind 
— ^women who wrote, sculped, lectured, or danced — and 
although the policy of the *' Woman's Department*' of 
the London Aurora was strongly opposed to the " but- 
terfly woman," it was secretly true of its editor-in-chief 
that the few glimpses he had had of the genus were 
acoompsknied by a subtle feel- 
ing of attraction. If not a f, 
" self-made " man in the too I t. j 
common acceptance of the ^' 
term, he had certainly made "• 
the best of his opportunities; 
but there was not in him one 
grain of the snobbishness too 
often engendered by the process; 
he simply found his ideal absent 
from the class of women with which 
he moved, and of whom he was 
tacitly supposed to approve. 

If that ideal femininity which b aj 
to accompany a post-prandial cigar 
solitary walk was quite a tangible rea 
under the moonlight, it had little exc 
for existence the following aftemc 
when he met Miss Ormstead on 
asphalt walk along the sea, lool 
exceedingly pretty and rather c 
spicuously stylish in her French ven 
of the ** tailor-made." Although he 
legitimate excuse for speaking to her 
form of his commission to the ** Gonsti 
he was naively glad at the frank manne 
which she partly crossed the walk to 
him and held out her hand. 

" Good morning," he said, " I was c 
way to the house to pray our landlady 
sight of you ; I have to turn in my n 
you know, and I have come from 
vieving the * Constance.' " 
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** How professional you are ! ** laughed Miss Ormstead. 
** I certainly trust you managed to see her ? ** 

*' That is not a very bad assumption on your part of 
the editorial rdle" he responded, taking up her playful 
manner. ** Alittle more sternness, and I can quite imagine 
you behind the railing of the day editor's desk." 

'* I am afraid I don*t know the difference between a 
' day editor * and any other kind, and I believe you are 
the only editor of any sort that I have ever met.*' 
Elizabew had evidently forgotten the poor *' sub,'* or else 
did not consider his editorial claims worth admitting. 
*' But I have been in one newspaper office, and found it 
not a very attractive place, ^ut perht^ the Aurora 
offices are much better,'* she concluded, with nicely- 
concealed amusement. 

*' They are not agreeable places for young ladies, and 
perhaps it is weU that such visitations should be like 
those of the angels," he was going on rather grimly, 
when his companion, wickedly inclined to continue the 
conversation in its present dangerous vein, but genuinely 
anxious about her friends, interrupted. 

" But you have told me nothing of my cousin and Mrs. 
Dinsmore. Have you really seen them? And, if so, 
why have you not come back, like Mrs. Din8more*s letter, 
riddled with little holes and odorous of carbolic acid?*' 

'* They are both quite weU, and more disturbed as to 
your comfort than about their own. Mrs. Dinsmore, 
who was kind enough to remember me, has entrusted 
me with a note to you which I believe contains some 
commissions regarding her personal comfort; and a boat- 
load of provisions, including the soda-water, has just 
depcuiied. You may send your friends anything you 
like. Miss Ormstead ; it is only coming in that things 
are stopped at the quarantine station." 

" You were not, evidently," she responded ; " and if 
you went out and got back, why may I not at least go 
out and stay ?" 

"You are very — what you Yankees call — *cute,' Miss 
Ormstead." 

"At the risk of forfeiting your good opinion, Mr. 
Parsons, I must disclaim the honour you give me. I was 
bom and raised, as we say, in Old Virginia, which is a few 
miles removed from Yankeeland, about as far as we are 
from Bome. You forget how sensitive we Americans are 
to the average Engli^ indifference or ignorance of our 
geography. But please tell me if you have really been on 
board the 'Constance,' and if I may join my Mends 
to-morrow?" 
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*'I certainly think you could manage to 
be sent out there, and I think Mrs. Dir" ^' '^ ' 

more has said something of it in her lett4 
There is now absolutely no reason to 
fear that the cook*s illness has any 
connection with Barcelona or cholera ; 
the sick man is in the quarantine 
hospital, and if the fact of the ' Con- 
stance's* detention had not been so .,, 
generaUy noised about the yacht ;| 
would undoubtedly be promptly 
released. It is unpleasantly warm 
lying so near the town, and Mr. 
Dinsmore would prefer to spend the 
week or so that must intervene ^ - 
before they can have a clean bill of 
health in cruising about the coast. 
But I will leave you to read your 
letter, and if you wish to send an answer 
to-day, it can go out with the doctor*f 
boat at six.** 

Mr. Parsons went on to explain thai 
in his double capacity of a newspaper meuo 
and a friend of some of the harboui 
officifJs, he had been able not only to gc 
alongside of the ** Constance,** but to gel 
it permission to leave the station as soon 
as certain formalities were completed. 

After some further discussion of the 
subject he lifted his hat and strode off 
in a businesslike way toward the post- 
office. Elizabeth found a sheltered 
seat in one of the covered pavilions 
facing the ocean, and opened her letter. 
*' My dearest Lissa : 

**Not a wink could I sleep last night from worrying ConsidsHng 
about you, poor child. Your meeting Mr. Parsons was *^* 
the loveliest piece of good fortune, and I could have situation 
hugged him when I saw him this morning on that 
dreadful doctor's boat which toots up twice a day to feel 
our pulses. Not that I cared particularly for him last 
summer, and I understand from your letter that your 
acquaintance is most superficial; but it was so nice to 
hear directly of you, and the man has really constituted 
himself our guardian angel. The doctor and all the 
officisds have been horrid until now ; I won*t go into all 
particulars, but we are out of decent provisions, short on 
crew, and even if we get permission to leave Dover we 
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can't put in any other port without proper papers. I>r. 
Barrie says there's not a bit of chokra within a mile of 
us, and the old bear of a quarantine doctor about agrees 
with him now that all the mischief has been done. Mr. 
Parsons thinks he can get us away to-morrow or Uie day 
after with a new man or two, and would you hcmestly 
prt^er to stay where you are and have us pick you up 
later at Newcastle or will you come with us ? Ton know 
neither Tom nor I would allow it if we imagined one bit 
of danger. The weather promises to be lovely, and we 
can have a glorious time. I enclose a list of things I 
hope you can get for me in Dover. Do send us a letter 
by ^e doctor's boat this evening. With any amount of 
love from your devoted 

*' Adblaimb. 

** P.S. — Tom has just told me, and I am really provoked 
with him for not consulting you first ; he has asked this 
Mr. Parsons to join us for a while, and it seems that the 
man has about consented. Anyway he and Tom must 
entertain each other, for I feel certain that you and Dr. 
Barrie will be great friends. He plays the mandoline, 
sings delightfully, and has really never practised medicine 
at all ; only took his degree to please his father. He 
belonffs to that Massachusetts family, you know, and 
there has been a doctor in the family for generations. I 
am sure he is quite the kind of man you like. Good-bye 
again, dear." 

Miss Ormstead was too accustomed to deciding thin^ 
quickly for her friend's letter to leave any hesitancy m 
her mind as to her future actions ; she would be on board 
the ** Constance" as soon as she could get her things 
together and complete the list of conmiissions sent her. 
Nevertheless, while she had no fear of the cholera, and 
was conscious of a homesick feeling for Tom and Addie, 
the prospect of the cruise did not seem as inviting as it 
had. It was so quiet and restful where she was, quite 
the kind of chimge she needed. Mrs. Duncan was 
making her so comfortable ; and she confessed to 
enjoying her budding friendship with the London editor. 
To be sure, he would probably be on board too ; but the 
whole situation would be changed, and Adelaine had such 
an uncomfortable trick of managing things the wrong 
way I 

" I wonder how many pleasant friendships Addie has 
spoiled for me," thought Miss Ormstead. '*With the 
best intentions in i^e world she is always arranging tiiat 
the only man I like in a party shall be sent off to keqp 
Tom company, and that some little idiot who is as much 
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bored with me as I am with him shall literally be forced 
into paying me some attention." 

As attached as Miss Ormstead was to her Mend, 
Adelaine*s childishness often wearied her, and the 
severest strain on their friendship had been Mrs. 
Dinsmore's procession of young men, each of whom had 
been annoimced in turn as *' just the kind of a man you 
would like I*' 

Miss Ormstead, be it known, was so utterly devoid of 
coquetry that she was generaUy accused of being the 
most consiunmate of flirts. Men were impersonal human 
beings to her, and she enjoyed their society accordinglv ; 
and although she was sometimes forced to admit that we 
had a larger number of friends among the men than 
among the women, she claimed that l&s was a mere 
coincidence, and that she never permitted the <}uestion 
of sex to bias her attitude towards a new acquamtance. 
Absolute simplicity is responsible for many pretty tricks ; 
and among the prettiest was Miss Elizabeth Ormstead. 



It was nearly a week since the ** Constance '* had left 
Dover Harbour with a full crew, a well-stocked larder, and 
a cook whose cooking and state of health were above 
reproach. The weather had been perfect, sunshine by 
day, and they had sped over moomit waves by night ; 
the party recruited under such difficulties proved a con- 
genial one, and the young Englishman's appreciation of 
American hospitality and the charms of American woman- 
hood was rapidly mounting. Indeed, his admiration for 
Miss Ormstead and her frank acceptance of it had been 
80 pronounced from the moment of their joint entrance 
onboard that Mrs. Dinsmore had very sweetly modified 
her original programme. She was honestlv devoted to 
her friend, and since their childhood had looked upon her 
as the cleverest and most remarkable of girls. Naturally 
she considered matrimony as represented by an ** eligible " 
like Dr. Barrie as preferable to an intellectual flirtation 
as represented by the young editor of the Awrora; 
but it Lissa would not have the first, she should not 
be prevented from enjoying the second. Dr. Barrie, 
it must be confessed, showed little inclination to fall in 
love with Elisabeth, who was handicapped in his eyes by 
the manner of Mrs. Dinsmore*s praise. Moreover, he 
understood that she wrote, and his horror of women who 
'v^ote, although from a different reason, was amusingly 
akin to that felt by the editor. So the situation on bom 
the '* Constance " very easily adjusted itself. The weather 
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^' * wa8 sufficiently brisk 

^ ''to keep Mr. Dinsmore 

interested in the be- 
haviour of his boat. 
Dr. Barrie thrummed 
his mandoline and sang 
his ballads to his 
hostess, and Elizabeth 
and Mr. Parsons dis- 
cussed philosophy, 
poetry, the intellectual 
movements of the age, 
and, in an impersonal 
way, the softer 
emotions. 

It is needless to 

remark that three 

. days on the yacht 

\ had made them ht iter 

friends than an equal 

number of months 

spent in the ordinary 

way would have done. 

The young Englishman 

1 1 ad been most frankly 

mfidential in regard to 

) facts of his life, as well 

— opinions. Elizabeth had 

/ talked of her travels, her sojourns in the 

different capitals of Europe, and her pleasant 
Ad*iaint'i social experiences there. To anyone but the editor 
letter of f}|0 Aurora she would naturally have spoken of her 
work ; but to do so to him would undoubtedly entail 
cx)>lanations and an absurd change in their relations. 
The Dinsmores knew only that their cousin wrote for 
some English paper ; they were rather inclined to ignore 
the newspaper work which paid for the silk linings to 
her smart gowns, although they were proud enough of 
the occasional magazine contributions. The truth of the 
matter was that neither of them suspected how cruelly 
Elizabeth's small income had been reduced, and that 
there was any need for her to consider the monetary 
side of her work. The cruise might have lasted for ever 
without any revelations being made, if Miss Ormstead^s 
pride would have long suffered such a misunderstanding 
between herself and a person who, no matter what he 
was a week before, was certainly more than a chance 
acquaintance now ; but even as nearly confidential as 
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their relations were becoming, it was each day more 
difficult to make a confession. 

" He is certainly one of the most companionable men I 
have ever met,'* Elizabeth sometimes thought, " but I 
believe at heart he*s a bit of a cad and is interested in me 
because he imagines I*m a type of the * smart American 
girl * who has come over to be presented at Court and 
that sort of thing. But the mere statement of the fact 
that I am one of Ms paid subordinates is a lovely revenge 
that I have in store ; that is, if he ever gets sentimental, 
which he won't do,*' she concluded, rather lamely. 

"But I can't say that I like a man's belitUing the 
women in his own work, and he sometimes conveys the 
idea that he regards the women in the office as about on 
the plane of typewriter machines. It seems to me I once 
wrote an article for the Aurora on the * Proper Attitude of a 
Young Woman towards her Employer.* I might demon- 
strate the practical value of my wisdom now.** For the 
subject of her thoughts had just approached with arms 
loaded with cushions and rugs, and the suggestion that 
there was a comfortable steamer chair on the forward deck. 

It was a tempting night, soft smd moist, with perhaps 
a promise of rain in the air, but the moon as yet was 
only half hidden behind a light veil of clouds. EUzabeth 
found the chair placed at just the comfortable angle, 
and cushions and rugs were tucked about her with that 
matter-of-fact dexterity which women secretly prefer to 
any amount of surface solicitude. "Thank you,** she 
said, " that last cushion makes it quite perfect. Do you 
know that you Englishmen are resdly unusually kind to 
American girls ? Are you surely a maligned lot, and not 
half so bad to your own womenkind as you are pictured ? 
or do you believe in the newspaper fiction of the royal 
demands of American women on masculine homage, and 
try to live up to it a bit ? *' 

" Then you haven't foimd old Europe at all remiss in 
point of gallantry during your wanderings? "What a 
charming life yours seems to have been. Miss Ormstead I 
I wonder if you dainty women realise exactly what a 
splendid thing your leisure is, what opportunities it has 
given you for the very best form of culture and refine- 
ment. You have the privilege of choosing the ripe, 
sound fruit of the tree of knowledge ; and so do you 
wonder that we like to fill your resl£ig places with soft 
cushions ? " 

" But a woman should do something, should she not ? ** 

" Oh, no I Please allow me a decided negative ; not when 
she can be something so much nicer. Yes, I Imow what 
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you are to say/' for she had attempted to speak; **and I 
can't deny her the right to work in any line she chooses 
when she will, or, scolder still, must. Miss Ormstead, I 
don't believe vou know much about women who 'do 
things.' You hear of them and admire them from your 
distance, but you know little of them. Unfortunately, I 
do, and I am tired to death of the type. Socially it 
stupefies a man, for it gives him nothing different, nothing 
better than, if as good as, what he has had all day ; and 
in a business way I am almost as impatient of it. I worked 
with women-reporters in the first newspaper office I 
entered, and corrected reams of their copy afterwards, 
when I was an unhappy sub-editor." 

" Do you have no women-writers now on the Aurora / " 
asked Miss Ormstead. 

** A lot," was the prompt answer. 
**And do none of them do good work?" was a second 
gentle question. 

" Some of them do very good work — for women. But 
that is just the point; it is an entirely false view 
that the world is taking to-day of woman's work. As an 
instance of it, we have one woman on the paper who 
tiums in such good copy that it is quite the customary 
thing to pass it about the office before it goes down to 

4.1 =nters ; if she were a man we should expect good 

>y, as a matter of course. But I am getting on 
one of my hobbies, and am boring you, 
"Zrr. ^ *°^ afraid, Miss Ormstead. Shall we 
^ ' talk of something else ? " 

*'You are not boring me at all, Mr. 

Parsons, quite the contrary ; but," with 

a nervous little laugh and exaggerated 

shiver, **it is getting cold, and it is 

certainly time for supper." 

Elizabeth floated away, and 
her companion, feeling a 
bit snubbed, al- 
though he knew not 
why, and bmrdened 
with his rugs and 
cushions, was some 
minutes in follow- 
ing her. When he 
entered the saloon, 
she was engaged in 
a merry passage-at- 
arms with Dr. 
Barrie over the 



Tfuy did twt look 
4m her as a neictpaptf 
woman 
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•ohafing-dish sapper they were jointly preparing, and 
there was no farther opportanity for personal conversa- 
Mon that evening. 

The next morning, bright and early, they sailed into 
Dover Harboar ; their detention at quarantine station this 
time was to be only a short one to complete certain 
formalities that woald allow the ''Constance" to 
oontinae her trip pleasantly. While they were waiting, 
a package of letters and papers was delivered on 
board. Mr. Parsons promptly opened one from the 
Awrora office in the handwriting of the temporary 
possessor of his chair. 

'* Dear Parsons," it read : 

"There's a good deal of trouble in the Woman's 
Department. Mrs. Western is ill most of the time, and 
-some of the rest are getting careless. Tou complained 
in yoar last that it was losing snap, and what we want 
is some smart, up-to-date woman here on the spot, 
someone who can hustle a bit, and add an original feature 
occasionally. Miss Merriot, of Paris, came into the office 
t)ie day you left. She impressed me personally as being 
4« capable as her work is good, and I think she might be 
persuaded to leave Paris, and take charge of things here. 
Will you authorise me to write her, or will you do so 
yiparself ? She may still be in England, for she asked 
for two weeks' vacation from any regular work, and we 
have only heard from her once since she was here. Her 
ri^t name is Elizabeth Ormstead, and her English 
:aadres8, care Thomas Dinsmore, Esq., Baring Bros.*' 

The editor finished the letter at this point, the rest was 
of little consequence ; in fact, few things in the world 
save the astonishing information it contuned seemed to 
be of oonsequence. But there was no hint of personal 
•embarrassment in his view of the situation ; his soul was 
flooded with anger, unreasoning, unreasonable anger at 
himself, at the good boat *' (>>n8tance," at a ceriiain 
penny postage stunp, and even against a lovely face that 
appeared that moment beside him. 

** Good morning, Mr. Parsons," caUed out cheerily its 
•owner. '* I hear some mail has come aboard. Is there 
4UQything for me ? " 

(To he finished in next number,) 
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BANQUET OF THE UNIVERSITY CLUB. 

CSj^HE second dinner of the season took place on the 
^^ evening of Washington's birthday, when some 
forty members of the club, for whom the gloomy 
^eaniiyal had no attractions, gathered in the banquet haU 
of the Continental Hotel. The usual good cheer and 
•eonyiviality were repeated, and the occasion again proved 
that the dub has a real use and place in Jbnerican life here 
in Paris. 

Ex-president Hill, of Rochester University, who is 
spendmg the winter in Paris, presided gracefully, and 
introduced each spesiker in the most happy fashion. On 
his right sat M. Bambaud, Ministre des £eaux-Arts et de 
I'Instruction Publique ; on the lef b H. £. General Horaoe 
Porter, Ambassador from the United States to France ; 
Professors Michel Br^al and Levasseur, members of both 
the Institut and of the Faculty of the College de Fruioe, 
were the other guests of the evening ; the toast to the 
Latin Quarter was answered by Mr. Lamar Middleton, 
Historian of the American Art Association. General 
Porter successfully performed the baffling task of telling 
some new jokes about Washington, and before he had 
xslosed his speech, had made an interesting study of 
Washington's character, particularly from the military 
and paniamentary sides. Minister Bambaud spoke at 
no great length, but held everybody's attention by his 
account of the measures lately introduced here to attract 
American students to the Paris universities. He was 
followed by Professor Levasseur, who told of his several 
trips to America in order to study its university system, 
and who seemed to feel that America had solved more 
than one of the difficulties in educational economy. 
Professor Br^al was fluent and witty. He said that 
he ** would speak in English were it not for the fact 
iJiat he was a professor of linguistics, and might be 
in danger of giving the company to infer from his * bad 
accent ' that the French method of teaching English is 
wrong.*' B[is talk was concerned with the work of the 
Franco-American University Committee, a hint of whose 
aims will be found elsewhere in the magazine. 

Throughout the last part of the dinner a number of 
patriotic choruses were sung, in which the whole com- 
pany joined. With the rousing refrain of ** John Brown's 
Body," the evening ended when Ash Wednesday had 
begun. 
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A PARISIAN IDOL. 

jrf MILE BICH£BOUBG, whose recent death ha» 
^C\ produced BQch a painful impression among Utoraiy 

^ ^ circles, was, no doubt, the most wid^y-read story- 
writer in France. His vogae was, and still is, tremendona 
throughout the country, and his devotion to the popular 
interest in fiction netted him the handsome yearly income 
of about one hundred thousand francs. This comfort- 
able sum enabled Bichebourg to live generously and 
without that doubt as to to-morrow which seems to be 
the usual heritage of the Parisian man of letters. Hia 
tastes were simple, but he spent large amoxmte annually 
in helping struggling young writers who showed talent 
and grit ; and mere are many instances on record where 
men of far greater genius than his found themselves 
lifted over a hard place by his kindly hand. 

From the very beginning of his career Bichebourg waa 
successful, mainly because he had no ambition to go into 
anything like tlie psychological vein affected by the 
majority of the novelists of his day and generation. What 
he wanted was to tell ** rattlin* good stories ** which should 
appeal to all classes of fiction-loving humanity, even the 
humblest, for whom he always had a great regard. And 
just this it was that made him the stsjid-by and hope of 
many a Paris editor whose paper began to decrease in 
circulation and to need a freshening-up of some un- 
equivocal kind. Bichebourg may have been grossly 
inartistic in not a few particulars, but certainly he waa 
read, was liked, was clamoured for by the newspaper 
public ; and this was the main point to the editor. In a 
case of emergency Bichebourg was sure to be sent for, 
and just as sure to be able to promise the opening 
chapters of a new story for the morrow's edition. 
Among other papers, the Petit Journal, which now 
boasts its four millions of daily readers, was set on its 
feet by the contributions of the fertile Bichebourg, who 
for fi number of months transformed himself into a 
perfect letterpress mill, pouring out stories, sketches, 
feu/illetofUj poems, and criticisms at the shortest notice, 
and all with equal facility and rapidity. 

Effort of this kind had, naturally, to be organised : it 
was a part of Bichebourg*s versatility to be methodical. 
A glimpse into his study would have shown the cog- 
system on which he worked. This famous room contained 
five tables, on each of which always lay the unfinished 
manuscript of some piece of work promised to editor or 
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publisher in the near future. Bichebourg*8 system was 
to begin at the first table every morning when the clock 
struck nine. There he "did" b> feuilleton for the next 
day's paper. Then he passed to the second table where 
lay a romance nearly finished. He added the final 
chapter, and stopj^d for lunch. The early afternoon 
found him completmg the first half of another novel ; by 
four o'clock he had sketched the initial chapter of a third, 
and at sunset the laborious scribe was bendinff over the 
proof-sheets of the feuilleton just sent back by Uie printer. 
Kichebourg thrived and waxed sturdily into a green old 
age on an industry so manifold that no two other writers 
in all Paris could have together equalled it. He recog- 
nised his literary limitations, but, evidently, decided k> 
make the most out of the pecuUar talent he possessed. 
His opportunities of frequenting the society of more 
artisticedly-gifted members of his profession had not 
been neglected. They had taught him that there was a 
something, a sacred cm deld which he could never reach, 
and he accepted the fact with a delightful sort of good- 
natured cynicism, too naive to have any sharpness in it. 

To the youth of France, Emile Bichebourg must always 
figure as a GaUicised G. P. B. James. He loved the 
*' solitary horseman " as the most useful and melo- 
dj^bmatic lay-figure of which he knew — and this pheno- 
menon is about the same in all Uteratures. Veiled ladies, 
mysterious police-agents, shadowy criminals, and snarling 
misers flit tnrough his pages as they do over the melo- 
dramatic stage, painted in glaring colours, knowing no 
shades of good and evil, and, let one confess it, fairly 
fascinating to those who — who like that land of thing ! 

Bespecting the superiority of others, Bichebourg was 
also respected by them. His word had great weight in 
the meetings of the Society des Gens de Lettres, for he 
was nearly as superior to them in experience of various 
kinds as l&ey were to him in the skill bom of divine right ; 
and the wisdom of his advice was a matter of daily proof. 
A new member of the Soci^t^ soon learned, perhaps, 
that the old man was not to be contradicted ; but an 
angry fit once over, his confreres found Bichebourg all 
gentleness and consideration, and not altogether unlike 
the least posy of some of his heroes, who are ignorant 
that unkindness exists among men. 

M. 
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BLUE BELLS. 

Nymph, hast thou ne*er heard a ringing, 
Silvery — ^mystic as thy singing — 

In thy hidden dells ; 
When thy zephyrs, gently playing, 
With their unseen hands were swaying 

Thine own soft blue bells ? 
Came not dainty notes forth straying, 

Of carols light or knells ? 

Yet, why ask if thou canst hear 
Strains, that ne*er to mortal ear 

ShaU, alas I be known ? 
Well I know that mortal eye 
lieads i* each flower a hillaby, 

Sweet, and all its own ; 
i^hall I count that naught, and sigh, 

And brood uncheered, alone ? 

EUGBNK RbNWICK. 
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THE VOLNEY AND ITS TRIUMPH. 

«HIS year's annual exhibition of the Cercle Volney 
is at present on view at the galleries of that 
society, 7, Bae Yolney, having burst upon us 
with the customary social Sclat, which carries before 
it all artistic significance (when there is any ! ) of 
the reunions of this institution. Again, the expected 
has happened. Again, the Volney perfectly reflects 
fVench society in all its inane words and gilded 
superficialities. In a certain sense it may seem but fair 
to tiie exhibitors to admit that there is nothing more to 
French society than they have shown, although one 
occasionally hears of a remaining fragment of the old 
noblesse held together by the Prince de Sagan, which is 
said to be the real hauie monde and the flower of social 
Europe. But what this set can have to boast of besides 
an ancestry which has handed down nothing more 
desirable than a few empty titles and a moral code that 
should not be countenanced in any civilised nation, we 
fedl to discover. 

At all events, Paris mondaa/n is well portrayed in the 
canvases at the Volney, since they give us a very fair 
idea of its fashions, its favourites, and its character. 
Technically, the pictures are thoroughly in accord with 
Uie quality of their sitters. Slickly and smoothly painted 
thmgs they are, all of them, and oiled and varnished to 
aggravation. Everything is sacrificed that eyes may be 
stturnr, lips reminiscent of the budding rose, and shoulders 
ideally (?) chiselled in creamy alabaster. These are the 
triumphs. 

It IS surely with regret that we find a painter of 
Benjamin Constant's caubre in line with such aegenerate 
influences. Yet not only has he ** seen" them, as we say 
in poker, but he has ** gone them several better" by 
painting into the damask cheek of one of his miraculous 
conceptions (cidled a portrait of a lady) a wonderful 
dimple that unquestionably carries off the palm, exciting 
at once the en^ of his confrkres^ and the admiration of 
his friends — a dimple which but one hiunan being in all 
Paris could equal or has equalled, viz., the inmvidual 
who makes the wax ladies for the well-known Boulevard 
eoiffewr near the Opera. 

All in all, there is nothing of high art or of sound 
merit at the Volney, nor even a sign of true striving for 
either. 

H. G. F. 
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THE FRENCH MAN OF LETTERS IN 
THE LAST CENTURY. 

aP to the Bevolation the French man of letters was 
practically a brother of the denizens of Grab 
Street, celebrated in a dozen literatures. He 
made his appearance in history somewhat later, but as 
a social growth he was even more inevitable thsui were 
his confrhreB across the Channel, since he was more 
largely due to the political state of France than to the 
over-stocked excellence of the literary market. It is 
true that until our own day the disciple of beUet-lettret 
in France has always been less of a free lance, inde- 
pendent of the flux and flow, the struggles and trouble- 
some enmities of politiccd sects, than were the tolerably 
isolated and purely literary hangers-on of the London 
coffee-houses in the great days when Garrick strutted the 
boards at Drury Lane, and Goldsmith wrote histories to 
pay for the fine coats in which he liked to dazzle tail 
feminine eyes. It may be truthfully said that the French 
Grub Street housed a class whose spectacular value was 
dramatic enough, if not tragic; while the literary and 
quasi-literary set in London at the same time were 
composed principally of clever vagabonds, whom, as a 
rule, the Government did not consider worthy of much 
attention as possible seeds of sedition. The common 
ground between the men of letters in the two countries 
was that of the want of many of the necessities of life, 
and the truth that the majority of the literary crowd 
constituted a rather worn and frayed hem of society. 

In France, at least, this was not so in the gilded age 
which preceeded the encyclopaedists. The sun-kii^, 
Louis XIV., counted it a part of his glory that the 
bookish talents in his realm were welded hard and fast 
to the throne. He needed not to look for rebellion 
amongst a class who lived off the royal bounty ; and the 
influence of his policy towards litUrateurs lived through 
a portion of the succeeding reign. Moli^re, Bacine, and 
the rest held ^most as high court as their abominable 
patron. They bad their flatterers and fawners, their 
millions and Uieir shame ; and they were well satisfied. 
They differed from the hardy set of oontem^rary 
England — ^hajrdy perforce, it may be — who went without 
shirts and sheets in exchange for the privilege of artistic 
honesty, and who naively accepted tiieir lot as the chance 
inseparable from the independence and integrity of the 
profession they represented. No doubt they dedicated 
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their books, when they could find a publisher, to Milord 
This or That ; but the patronage of these nincompoops 
did litUe to help them from their sorry plight ; they ate 
when they could — and kept on writing. There was 
something of the English yeoman in the shabby English 
haek writer. 

Bat the days of the sun-king were numbered ; his age 
changed into that of the encyclopsBdists. The huge 
social movement which these men — Diderot, D*Alembert, 
Voltaire, and Bousseau, not to mention the vast crowd 
of less famous contributors to the Encydopsedia — stood 
up for, and of which tiiey were merely the exponents, 
produced a new kind of man of letters, and an entirely 
new surface to the literary world ; it brought the dis- 
tinctly ** literary " men of France nearer to a par with 
ttiose of England, and, abolishing noble patronage as an 
almost invariable custom, taught new tricks in the search 
for bread. This change in the significance of the French 
man of letters, which was to make him for a while the 
traditional enemy of the established order, was due to the 
fact that a great duty was suddenly imposed upon him, 
and he would not be found wanting. Bltherto he had 
been ranged on the side of tradition, usage, and prejudice ; 
but a clarion-call sounded over the land of France, and 
Paris became a hot-bed of discord between Jesuit and 
Jansenist, and between the primarily intellectual man 
and evei^ other class. There was a need for men who 
would vigorously oppose the fetiches and fuuRi which 
had the country in their grasp, and meant to die hard. 
There was a need for men who would proclaim the new 
knowledge, so old to-day, and who would throw worldly 
success to the four winds in the battle against conven- 
tional dogmas, not religious alone, which were sapping 
away the strength of the spirit of progress that is bom 
into the world with each new human being. All the 
details of this activity one may find in any story of the 
march of civilisation; be it said to the honour of 
ihe French men of letters as a class, that they resigned 
themselves bravely for the most part to the danger and 
disgrace that opposition meant, and fought valiantly for 
the sane order wnich the revolution was to secure for all 
time. It was they who prepared men*s minds for the 
new basis to society; they threw themselves into the 
enlightened ecstasy with a force superior to chains and 
official contempt ; and humanity is their debtor for their 
moral courage and their sacrifice of the flesh. 

One hundred and twenty-five years ago the literary 
man in Paris found it most convenient to live on the left 
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side of the Seine, for many reasons. The Univernty was 
there ; and the booksellers were massed in that quarter 
also, since, for self-protection, they had agreed to keep 
together, and had secured from the (Government an 
order fcnrbidding any bookseller to set up his shop 
outside the narrow Sorbonne district. They formed 
an exclusive guild of three hundred and sixty members, 
and were prepcured to call into play the rigoiurs of 
the law on anyone who should mfnnge their rights. 
The literary man knew too well on which side his bread 
was buttered to violate their privileges, and had to make 
the best terms possible with them, and then hold his 
peace. The bookseller's risk was often very great, and 
sometimes his name had to be kept secret, as, for instance, 
when the profit on some work prohibited by the Govern- 
ment was too large to be neglected, even at the risk of 
prison. Needless to say, the author was still more 
abhorrent to the censor, and the common danger bound 
the printers and writers together closer than they ever 
were before or will be again. It is a curious fact that the 
law forbidding a bookseller to settle on the north side of 
the Seine bridges had no power to prevent a clandestine 
sale of books anywhere in the city, and that, as a con- 
sequence, the trade in its legitimate branch waned to an 
extent nearly fatal to the guild. Pedlars bought books on 
the Quais or secured them on credit from the booksellers; 
then they carried them across the river in bags on their 
backs, and hawked them about from door to door. At 
first tins was not offensive to the guild; for although they 
foresaw the dangers of it to their business, they were 
content to have their sales increased bv the pedlars* 
purchases. But when, shortly, the pedlars began to 
publish books secretly on their own account, and to deal 
mainly in those works which had been put under the 
censor's ban, the guild raised a hue and cry. The police 
had grown lax, however ; the king had, at the moment, 
something more interesting to think about, and the oon- 
traband industry practically ruined the Sorbonne quarter. 
Cheap, pirated editions of forei^ works also pourod into 
Paris, and disappeared like magic ; the public had begun 
to read, and no longer visited uie bookshops. 

The effect of this on the fate of the man who depended 
on his pen for support is obvious. He became more 
of a vagabond than he had been, and began to live a 
hand-to-mouth existence. Even Diderot got a pittance 
only for the years during which he slaved over the 
editorial duties of the Encylopsedia, and his voluminous 
contributions to that work were included in the contract 
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he had made with Le Breton, the bookseller, who under- 
took the publishing of the whole thing. D*Alembert, 
the co-editor and mathematical genius, got still less than 
Diderot, and Voltaire, who was safely off in Geneva or 
Potsdam most of the time, oontributed from a distance ; 
and being a man of great wealth, he could dispense with 
the smalf sum which the minor contributors were glad 
to get. The other avenues of money making were quite 
as unpromising. Literary men were not the fashion in 
court )usi then, and not an absolute necessity in polite 



It became a sort of fad, nevertheless, for some 
of the more needy scribblers to attach themselves to 
some influential personage, eat at his table, form part 
of his suite, and practic^y live from his hand. That 
such as followed this course degenerated goes without 
saying, but sometimes there was nothing but this between 
the destitute man of letters and the morgue. The nobler 
spirits either accepted hopeless poverty, or left the 
country, or forsook their pens. The Pans climate was 
unhealthy to reactionary literature, and the man of 
letters was in those days interested in no other. It was 
the fashion among his class to send articles to the 
editors of the Encyclopedia, and it is probably safe to 
say that not a single one of them f ailea to attempt the 
task of saying something new in order to be represented 
in the pages of what was to be a risunU of all the sifted 
knowledge and fresh sureties of mankind. In fact, the 
ffreot EnoydopflBdia was the principal truth in their pro- 
ressional Mves. It was according to the Encydopflsdia 
that men were judged. Did a man approve of it — he 
belonged to the movement whose incidental object was 
to digoify the calling of the man of letters as a critic of 
human institutions, and as a spiritual power up to that 
time unrecognised. Did a man oppose it--he was 
ettker a priest fearful of his order's iniquities, or else a 
spy in tne employ of the police. Practically all the 
men of letters were heart and soul — and pen — ^in favour 
of the work which had so many ups and downs, so many 
trials and persecutions, and, withed, so much glory before 
it. The ** parasites," the literary men, who had become 
Owners on the rich and nowerful, were, of course, hostile. 

These ** parasites" dia not lie on a bed of down, for all 
their abjeotness of mien and their self-dedication to the 
whims and shoestrings of the wealthy. They were the 
butt of ridicule even in the houses of their patrons, and 
were not infirequentl:^ ordered to hold their tongues when 
th^ earned their sickening part too far. They were 
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usually mere dogs in the wake of their masters* foot- 
steps. When he made a wretched bonmot they laughed 
the laugh they learned from elocution masters, and they 
cultivated it into a perfect art. They collected all the 
gossip, particularly the spicy, personal bits, for their 
patron's edification, and retailea it to him when he had 
nlled his stomach with wine and meat and felt like being 
amused. ** Here knaves I Amuse me I Cut your capers I 
Be drdle^ be drdle I " Thus commanded, they com- 
menced their business, and stopped when the host threw 
them a louis or bade them be gone. If, as Diderot 
assures us, his Dialogue called '* Rameau*s Nephew " 
presents a true picture of the kind of persons these 
** parasites " were, there can be no doubt tnat they con- 
stituted a set of precious rascals, not at all ladang in 
brains, but altogether wanting in the smallest vestiges of 
self-respect and personal pride. In reading the Dialogue, 
however, one feels that Diderot threw a rather highly 
coloured light on these wretched men for the sake of 
emphasis, and also, no doubt, to effect vengeance on 
several malicious detractors who would have been insig- 
nificant in any other society, but whose loud voices 
worked no little harm to " the philosophers,'* as Diderot 
and his inmiediate circle were called. A certain Palissot 
was the most annoying of these barking critics, a man 
who hesitated at no vileness in his opposition to Diderot 
particularly. The latter brushed hiin off from time to 
time, and finally, growing impatient, impaled him for 
ever wriggling before men's eyes as the chief ** parasite," 
in a househcSd frequented by Rameau's nephew. The 
incident, if it has no other significance, at least serves to 
show the lawlessness in the republic of letters in those 
days, when the pettiest writer occupied as much space 
in the public eye as the greatest, if he chose to claim it. 
One of the most interesting facts in connection with 
the men of letters in that day is their admiration for 
English literature. This admiration was bestowed not 
only on English philosophy, their indebtedness to 
which was gratefully acknowledged by every one of the 
prominent thinkers, but was warmly given to the 
buddinc school of English fiction as well. It was 
Bichardson's ''Clarissa Harlowe," if we may believe 
Mr. John Morley, that directly inspired Ilousseau's 
** Nouvelle Heloise " ; and even Diderot imitated the 
same work in his '*La Beligieuse." This kind of 
romantic literature was new to the French writers, and 
came like a breath of fresh air. They sat up all night 
to read '* Clarissa," just as their English contemporaries 
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were doing, and shed as many tears over the impeccable 
virtue of the lovely heroine. Bichardson became 
momentarily deified ; he was counted the greatest 
master in any literature; he was supposed to know 
human nature to its depths, and to be a trustworthy 
guide in every spiritual emergency of life. Nevertheless, 
nothing shows more clearly the difference between the 
romantic instincts of the FVench and English than that 
while the latter enjoyed ** Clarissa '* more as a story of 
common, everyday me, the French were impressed 
mainly with its value as a fascinating study of the tender 
passion. Bousseau's imitation showed this at once, and 
subsequent French fiction continued to demonstrate it. 
So that what was, at least in a literary sense, the secondary 
significance of Bichardson^s book, became twisted by 
French emulators into its one and only gospel. The 
fact remains, however, that the English fiction influenced 
the Paris literary set just before the Bevolution very 
nearly as much as the preceding generation in France 
had been influenced by the phSosophical thought on 
the other side of the Channel. 

V^th the death of the men of letters, who for con- 
venience sake one may call the ** Encyclopaedists," 
although not a few of them contributed but little to that 
monument of industry and learning, everything changed. 
The trials which France underwent during the following 
three decades or more shook up to the surface still 
another species of the exclusively " literary ** man. If 
there is ever written a comprehensive history of what we 
call Bohemianism, for want of a better name, it would 
do well to show how gradually the French man of letters 
began to perceive that independence was inseparable 
from his profession ; and how, as a natural consequence, 
the " Bohemian ** was bom. It may be true that, as a 
famous Frenchman 1ms written, the Sieur de Joinville 
and Tasso, long ago, were Bohemians ; and that most of 
those who wrote for centuries and not for days were 
their brothers. But the French men of letters of the 
last century were not Bohemians in our modem sense of 
the term ; they make up a curious page in the history of 
literature ; and, at their worst as at their best — Palissot 
and his crew excepted — remained in a kind of distinct 
cult, striving after the salvation of their class. 

Lamab Middleton. 
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THE THIRD COMPETITIVE EXHIBITION 
OF THE AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION. 

«HIS exhibition is fully as interesting as the two 
preceding ones, and in point of merit even an 
improvement. The strongest work is, without 
donbt, a pastel study of an Algerian woman, by Loms 
Kronberg, which is eoually good in drawing, colour, and 
general treatment, and tax superior to an oil study of the 
same woman in a different pose — also by Mr. Eronbm. 
The most interesting work — well, that of course depoids 
largely upon one's point of view, but I should say it is 
Mr. Au^st Koopman*s studv of a girl in high ^und— 
with chfb, in warm sunligbt, stretching off mto tiie 
distance. In colour it is good, but not remarkable ; in 
painting, rather crude in parte— ^particularly muddy where 
the dr«BS touches the ground ; but the pose, the move- 
ment, is simply delig^tirul. The most conscientious— that 
I won*t attempt to decide, for whosesoever it is knows that 
best himself; and the most disi4>pointing work is the 
moonlight by Lionel Walden. 

We have everv reason to expect good work from ihe 
brush of this pamter ; his Lux^nbourg picture, hi par- 
ticular, is full of fine qualities, of which there is hard^ a 
trace in this one, whidi has many false tones — is, in not, 
only a " Mck moonlight,*' like hundreds of others. The 
bright yellow paint in tiie windows of one of the houses 
in the picture is far more suggestive of a huge boaAre 
inside than of the glow of a lamp or the frail fight of a 
candle. Of the two paintings by L. B. Garrido, his por- 
trait is decidedly the better, being solidly painted and 
interesting in its blacks. His other ^oture is too 
obviously arranged — ^too postery. In H. O. Tanner's 
study of lions in the desert the feeling of heat is weD 
conveyed. There is an interesting landscape by H. G. 
Fangel, brighter in colour than the usual canvas oi 
this artist. Other pictures that show good technical 
abili^ are those of Messrs. T. A. Brewer, B. A. Fry, 8. 
K. Hartman, G. Washburn, H. M. Mott-Smith^ F. 
T. Hutchens, and one whose works deserve spedal praise 
for rich decorative quality — Bupert C. W. Bunny. 

Taken as a whole it is a very creditable showing, and 
leaves one in very much happier frame of mind than does 
either the Boissy d'Anglas or the Yolney. 

Z. 
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LOOKIMti DOWN ON PLACB 
MAUBBBT, PARIS 

Jh'aicn by Charles liowen Bigehw 

nOTlii DAMK IN THE OI8TANCK 
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VIGNETTES OF THE STUDIO. 
THE UNSOLVED PROBLEM. 

aETUBNING home after an unprofitable visit to B> 
our dealer's one afternoon, I expected to find my Hmry 
friend dione, as I had left him (we had the ^• 
aieUer together then) ; therefore the tableau that met my ^<"'«^^ 
eyes as 1 entered rather startled me. There was our 
mutual friend, the *Mady of many moods,*' perched upon 
a high stool which stood on the model throne, her cnin 
restinff on her hands, looking very picturesque under a 
large black hat with black feathers. At her feet, upon a 
low stool, sat the Optimist, his hands with the tips of 
their fingers touching, an attitude seeming to suggest 
worship, it struck me ; and, strangest of aU, scattered in a 
sort of careless semi-circle around them were a lot of 
playing cards. 

** I've been telling him his fortune,*' explained our fair 
visitor, laughingly, when I inquired for the key to their 
symbolical arrangement. '*But there's no satisfying 
mm," she presently added. " I told him he'd marry a 
brunette, tcdl and dignified, with a million a year in her 
own right ; who wears glasses just like his own, and is a 
splendid manager— exactly what he needs. And what is 
more, I proved my prophecy by repeating what this 
person told a friend of mine about him, that he is a real 
artist, and a perfect gentleman." [She mimicked the 
manner of a person all three of us knew.] " Now, what 
greater honour could he possibly want thrust upon him ?" 
and she smiled in plaj^ful sarcasm. 

''"What, indeed I " I exclaimed, drawing up the piano 
stool and joining the circle. 

The Optimist merely laughed, but his laugh had not 
the spontaneous ring, I thought. 

'* I'm sure," I said, addressing Miss Leavitt, ** that 
our friend believes painters should never marry." 

*' but he doesn't," she replied with emphasis, '*I*ve 
tried to convince him of that, out he won't see it." 

** He's not at aU gallant," said I. ** I'm afraid he's in 
love. That's probably it. See here, old chap," I went 
on, turning to the Optimist, ** what excuse have you for 
wanting to change your state of single blessedness for 
something worse? Is that the way to put it?" — I 
appealed to Miss Leavitt. 

" Well — ^yes," she answered, ** something — ^no better." 
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" — for someihinff no better, then," I continued. " In 
other words, what have you to get married on ? *' 

" Oh, I dare say you're right enou^,'* he responded, 
after a moment's pause, *' but why shouldn't a fellow 
take a great big risk sometimes if for no better reason 
than to try his luok once for all. Lots of them do it and 
get on swimmingly. It's for all the world like a bluff in 
a game of cards. Hearts are trumps I" 

** True," said I ; ** but the best possible hand of hearts 
isn't going to puU you through in a world where spades 
and clubs prevail and hearts are not taken into account, 
unless you have at least a few diamonds to back you up. 
If you haven't — well, you're a 'goner,' as they say in 
polite society." 

** WeU, if that's my luck, I would just as soon know it 
now as later," concluded the Optimist, quite cheerfully. 
He had evidently gone over this ground before. 

" H'm I I'm afraid it's too late. The die is ahready 
cast. I leave it to you, Miss Leavitt, to ascertain the 
lady's name. I suppose congratulations are in order." 

Miss Leavitt flushed slightly under my steady gaze, 
and increased my earlier suspicion that my presence had 
checked a flow of sentiment between these wonderfuUy 
congenial spirits, which all three of us had long known 
to be inevitable. My optimistic friend and I had dis- 
cussed its possibilities quite often, and while he frankly 
confessed tiiat all reason was against the very idea, yet 
the very qualities that made each impossible to the other 
from this standpoint of reason made each irresistible to 
the other on the basis of sentiment, and he knew that, 
once in its tide, nothing but uncontrollable fate could 
save them, and she, feeling exactly as he did, was even 
tempted with a desire to encourage what she hardly 
wished for. It was evident that she now regretted, the 
rebuff with which not long before she had met his 
growing attentions. 

She did not put the question I suggested, but jumped 
down from her pedestal and made a circuit of the studio, 
bestowing dainty feminine touches to the ornaments. 

The Optimist and I stayed where we were, and smoked 
and followed her with our eyes. 

Her bright comments upon such of our work as hap- 
pened in sight were always amusing, but this time she 
was curiously silent. Presently I rose to hold the cape 
she handed me, and a few moments later she took 
her departure. 

We smoked on silently for quite a while. Then I ex- 
plained how the dilapidated conditions of our finances had 
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not been bettered by my afternoon's canvasBing, and that 
something more important than getting married was 
to be considered at once. 

He took the matter cheerfolly and philosophically. 

"Something better is sore to torn up before long. 
Fate always takes things into her own hands at the la^t 
minute," and he turned a broad, significant smile toward 
me. 

My suspicions were confirmed. 

'*I think I understand,'* said I, laughing also; and 
presently added, half inquiringly, "Then there's time." 

"Yes, there's time," said he. 



^ 



SERENADE. 

Good night, dear love — ^good night t 
The languid flowers their bells are closing ; 
The bee is from her toil reposing. 

Good night, dear love — good niglit t 

Yon orb, whose Uquid light 
The massy trees are broadly drinking. 
Fast from the dark blue heaven is sinking. 

Good night, dear love — good night I 

Soon will it leave us quite — 
Yet that shall cause our hearts no sorrow, 
'Twill rise like Hope's own ray to-morrow. 

Good night, dear love — good night t 

And though from my fond sight 
Thou hke yon glorious moon must vanish. 
The joy of meeting next shall banish 

My sighs, dear love — good night I 

ViOLBT HORNCASTLB. 
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Monotypes have suddenly become ** the rage ** among the 
students in the Quarter. So mnch so that the Art Talk 
Clnb of the A.A.A. accordingly decided to vary its 
progranune of art talks with a monotype party for Toeeday, 
Febmary 1st. It proved qoite the snccess anticipated, and 
a surprisingly large number were initiated into the mysteries 
of this profitable (we do not say lucratiye) pastime ; and, 
judging irom the enthusiasm with which everyone takes to 
it and the fascination there always is in work or play of any 
kind where much depends on "luck," we venture the 
opinion that the meetings have been devoted to little else 
ever since. An exhibition of monotypes is among the 
possibilities in prospect. 

The February Exhibition at the American Art Association 
was opened with a musieale^ those taking part in the 
**program '* being Mile. Carmen Betanoourt, Mme. M. C. 
Mewhous, and Messrs. M. B. Connolly and Percy Walling. 

For several weeks preceding the opening of the Ezhibiticni 
the walls of the Association were covered with the mono- 
chrome reproductions of Rembrandt's masterpieces. These 
splendid reproductions must be classed in themselves as 
veritable works of art; and all thanks are due from the 
public and the Association to M. Sedelmeyer, the well-known 
art dealer, for allowing their display. 

The address by the painter, Mr. J. Alexander, at the 
Association, under the auspices of the Art Talk Club, which 
we referred to in our last issue, realised the anticipations of 
all, and with the ** talk " of Mr. William M. Chase at our 
old building, must be set down as a white-stone in the Art 
Talk ClnVs career. 

A ** grand smoker " was given at the Association, under 
the management of Mr 8. K. Hartman, on February 33rd, 
in honour of General Washington. 

Decorations for the new Op^ra Comique of Paris are in 
progress. M. Benjamin Constant is at work upon a large 
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ceiling. M. Constant does not approve of decorated ceilings 
^-considers them tempt perdu— -but being a Frenchman he 
accepted the large commission his Government throst npon 
him with a Frenchman's easy grace upon such occasions. 
The principal point of interest in his design, where it differs 
from most ceilings, lies in a cortege of Ignres, on the left, 
representing such famoos operatic characters as Carmen^ 
Manon, Mignon, Phryne^ and Eurydiee. Each of these 
will recaU some celebrated singer especially associated 
with the r61e she represents. Among them will be Mmes. 
Calv6, Sanderson, Van Zandt, Delna, and others. 

The Gralerie des Machines, in which the pictures of both 
Salons are this year to be placed, is undergoing rapid 
transformations, and, indeed, very little time remains for the 
completion of Uie work. Some new experiments— new to 
Paris — are to be tried in the arrangement of rooms — ^ideas 
gathered from foreign galleries and museums. One idea in 
particular consists of having a large number of small rooms, 
in which certain classes of work can be grouped together and 
seen to better advantage than in larger rooms amid conflicting 
colours and tones. The present plan therefore indicates fifty- 
two Uttle salonif of which ei^teen are reserved for the 
Champ de Mars Salon. 

Certainly no end of remedies oould be made in the 
arrangement of galleries — their size, shape, lighting, colour, 
etc., etc. It rarely happens that the finest pictures are seen 
to advantage in a pubUc gallery. Whistler's portrait of his 
mother in the Luxembourg Gallery is abominably placed. 
We may sometimes think that Titian's ** Man with Glove*' 
could hardly look better anywhere than it does in its present 
position, or the works of the master from Madrid in theirs, 
but the best of pictures are affected by their environment. 
Let your imagination for a moment throw before your mind's 
eye the sombre atmosphere that must have pervaded the 
studio of Velasquez, tibe subdued whites and pale greys 
and blacks of the hangings, and in their midst one of ms 
canvases of the Infanta or of the generous Philip. Were 
they not the better for being where even the thought of a 
Murillo oould scarcely penetrate ? 

Another of those absurd, spectacular monster-paintings 
that are the edification of the uncultured sightseer and the 
pet aversion of the cognoscenti is being ** built " in one of the 
lugest studios in Neuilly. It will be one of the features 
of the coming Exposition of 1900, and is to be placed in a 
pavilion erected especially for it. The picture is sure to 
catch French enthusiasm, for it will represent the corona- 
tion of the Czar at Moscow. It is eight metres high and ten 
metres long. The commission, of course, came from the 
French Government ; and was given to the painter Gervex. 
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In these days of ihe materud age not many things are 
done by halves. We have long seen real fiie-tracks and 
hansom cabs on the stage, to say nothing of saw-mills and 
the like, and we have heard that even the divine Sarah 
stopped in the middle of a piece on discovering imitation 
frmt npon a platter, and absolutely refused to go on until it 
was exchanged for the genuine article ; but now, wonder of 
wonders, we have a sculptor who models walloping horses 
directly from life. This feat is accomplished by having a pair 
of fine, large, high-spirited animals abruptly driven up to a 
stone wall, so that uiey rear and prance and foam at the 
mouth—the sculptor meanwhile jumping around, about, and 
under them, getting their anatomy, and rushing into the 
atelier to put his discoveries into clay. For this innovation 
thanks are due to Mr. Frederick Macmonnies. He is also 
studving other animals, and to facilitate matters keeps a live 
panther in a cage in his studio. 

Miss Mary Kent Davey, whose prose and poetic contribu- 
tions to The Quartier Latin have frequently been oonunended 
and Quoted — and on several occasions have been translated 
into tne French language— is about to leave Paris for America, 
where she will write a book on Bohemianism in Europe. 

On Friday, February 18th, the annual ball of the Yitti 
Academy of Art, 49, Boulevard Montpamasse, was held. 
The entertainment this year took the form of a **BiU 
Gostum^," and, despite the winds and rain which the weather 
olerk of the New York Herald was unkind enough to provide 
for the occasion, a large crowd of brightly-costumed dancers 
assembled in Madame Yitti's ateliert - transformed for the 
night into fairy-like bowers— where they passed the time 
merrily until the proverbial wee sma' hours. Many of the 
costumes were very handsome, several in the Watteau style 
being particularly admired. 

Following the example of the Yitti Academy, the 
American Girls* Club will give a ** Bal Ma8qu6 " on the 11th 
of this month. The series of entertainments by the Oirls' 
Club every season is quite a feature in the social life of the 
Quarter. Their last entertainment, under the auspices of 
Madame des Crisaoni^res, was held at Christmas time, and 
was an enjoyable sucoess. If we could be permitted to wish 
any feature added to the entertainments now being given by 
the Oirls* Club, it is a little warmer weather, whereby the 
guests and their fair hostesses (in couples) might be enabled 
to stroll about the old garden of the Club, and — ^watch 
the stars! 
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NOTES. 

There has been some not altogether ill-natured amuse- 
ment in Paris over the philanthropic scheme of Lady 
Murray, who evidently wishes to be counted among the 
ranks of those whose overplus of worldly goods is employed 
to help needy but deserving artists and men of letters. Her 
plan, as all know, consists in the foundation of a '* Home *' 
at Antibes, in the South of France, where she has bought, 
renovated, and entirely fitted up the old ehdteau of La 
Beynaude, as the inmiediate scene of her good works. All 
indigent and invalid artists and literary men who need rest 
and fresh air may hie themselves away from the turmoil of 
Uie big city, and recuperate their jaded powers of mind and 
body in the haven of rest down at Antibes — provided they 
can pay their own railway fare there and back, and can, in 
addition, disburse the sum of twenty-five francs a week for 
their maintenance in that paradisiacal spot. They can 
remain there only while their condition continues desperate ; 
and between the months of May and November (of this 
yecu: at least) the " Home " will be closed. Now, since Paris 
contains no small number of these same fortune-f rowned-on 
objects of Lady Murray's sympathy, her project has awakened 
no little discussion here; and the verdict is that, though 
both kind-hearted and charitable, she is only slig^Uy 
acquainted with the condition usually reached by the artist 
before he would be ready to declare himself indigent and 
h^less to the extent of entering the Antibes ** Home " for 
AJmcted Ability. And this for a variety of reasons. 

It is pathetically true, in the first place, that the majority 
of the class which Lady Murray is so anxious to benefit 
thinks itself rather fortunate if it possesses the sum which 
she lays down as one of her conditions, and certainly wopld 
not give up the struggle as long as it could depend on an 
income of even that moderate size. And when it comes to 
paying ^e railroad ticket to the Midi and back — well, such 
charity with a string to it is reasonable only in the mythic 
Islands of the Blesssd, where everybody is rich and recog- 
nised ! One feels greatly like writing to Lady Murray to 
observe that it is, ordinarily, only at the last gasp that the 
artist throws down his brush and palette, and puts away his 
paints. When, as with Matt Strong in ZangwilPs story, 
" The Master,*' life persists in presenting itself as a series of 
difiKcultiee apparently insurmountable by effort and per- 
severance, then almost any philosophical member of the 
human race might be pardoned for borrowing what he 
could, and scurrying off to this new co-operative boarding- 
house at Antibes. But dark moments like that are more 
picturesque in fiction than abjectly true in real life, fortu- 
nately; and I, for one, predict a slender success tot the 
enterprise in question. 



By 

Ltm 

MidMtfH 
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Su:don*8 ** Pam61» ** has proven a great snoceBS. The plaj 
ranks with the same dramatisVs two other historical plays, 
"Madame Sans-G^ne** and "Thermidor," in both its 
romantic atmosphere and its constmction. It represents once 
more Sardon's well-known method of taking a historical fact, 
usually one little known or talked about, and surrounding it 
with a frame of anecdote, intrigue, and brilliant Jine$te. 
** Pamela" deals with the eventful days when Barras was at the 
acme of his popularity, and introduces a number of historic 
personages, among them Josephine de Beauhamais, ignorant 
of the high destiny which awaits her, and in trouble over 
her extravagant dressmaking bills. The plot concerns the 
escape of the little Dauphin Louis XVII. from the Temple, 
an incident, it is said, which Sardou firmly believes to be 
authentic, and ** to prove (?) which he wrote the play.*' 
Most people, however, will be interested in the piece rather 
for its technical strength, and for the picturesqueness of its 
setting. Sardou is said to have studied hundreds of c^d 
engravings, and to have explored many museums, in 
order to be sure of faithfulness to the costumes of the time. 

Paris will have no Boeuf Gras this year. It seems that M. 
Margu6ry, proprietor of the well-known restaurant on the 
Boulevards, refuses to act as the head of the committee, and 
to disburse from his own pocket the inevitable deficit which 
is the iregular accompaniment of the carnival. He has stood 
by the Bosuf Gras for a number of vears, he says, in hopes 
that the Government would finally oe persuaded to make a 
decent appropriation toward its expense, or that at any rate 
the citizens of Paris would be more generous when they 
learned of the committee's efforts and sacrifices. But M. 
Margn6ry evidently counted his chickens too soon. The 
Municipality again offers to give only 25,000 franos, about 
one-fourth of the cost, and one of the richest men in Paris, 
the windows of whose home give on one of the principal 
Boulevards through which the procession is accustomed to 
pass, signified his willingness to contribute towards the 
carnival the royal sum of fifty centimes I Under the oir- 
oumstances, M. Margu^ry had to oease looking for any 
co-operation, and so Paris goes without its Boeuf Gras. 

And yet just what we have been needing here is a good 
time — one of those ample French fetes lasting three honest 
days, and riddled with absurdities and personal extrava- 
gances which anywhere else would be enough to establish a 
man's insanity. Paris has been through a hard winter, and 
the sprmg opens none too rosy ahead. It would do every- 
body good to put on a masque at Mi-Car6me and parade up 
and down the street, Bcsuf Gras or none. The Mardi Gras 
just past was a humiliating imitation of those of the last two 
years, a body without a soul. A few unselfish people seemed 
to regard it their duty to throw a handful of the deadly 
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C€mfetH, and to give a little jo3rfal scream now and then. 
But, as a whole, the line of Grand Boulevards was not 
qniyering with innocent merriment. People tramped 
stupidly along in the mud, and wondered if Zola would be 
imprisoned. And to think that this time last year we had 
nothing more serious to consider than the question how far 
up into the air would reach a spiral serpentina or how many 
pieces of confetti would find lodgment in the tresses of 
merry-making beauty. 

M. Emile BrM, member of the Institut and Professor at 
the College de France, has been for some time at the head of 
a committee whose object is a yery important one to the 
American students of Paris. It is proposed to allow the 
latter to take certain degrees which have hitherto been 
confined to French students. From a professional stand- 
point, these degrees would be very valuable, and as the official 
recognition of several years* study here, they are obviously 
desired by a very large class now refused them. Some of the 
most scholarly men of Paris are in sympathy with the 
*' Franco- American University Committee," as it is called, 
and it would be well that American students, filled with a 
longing for forbidden fruit, should keep a grateful eye on its 
efforts. 

Among Heinemann's recent publications is a novel by 
** Z. Z.," otherwise Louis Zangwill, who, by the way, is a 
member of the American Art Association here. The book 
itself, " Cleo the Magnificent," and also its main idea — for 
it is unquestionably a novel with a " purpose'* — is perhaps 
explain^ clearly by its sub-title, ** The Muse of the Beal.** 
This rather stilted term finds its justification in the remark- 
able development of a poet, who finally discovers that there 
is beautv in other more substantial thin^ than the mawkish 
id^s of his youth. In other words, the poet decides that 
to reach real art one must know real life, a tolerably 
familiar theory which no one can pretend to demonstrate 
conclusively. But it is rather unfair to dispose of the 
central idea of a story so summarily, and, at any rate, Mr. 
Zangwill has written a very readable story, and one more 
encouraging than some of his others, in which moral laxity 
seems to be presented in a medium not altogether unlike an 
amateur's conversation on art. 

One of the pleasantest social occasions of the past month 
was when at the home of Mr. Theodore Stanton a number 
of young American collie men gathered to meet M. B^n6 
Doumic, of the Revue des Deux Mondet^ and his brother, who 
were on the eve of setting sail for America. The distinguished 
member of the staff of the Revue^ who, by the way, is one of 
the most fascinating lecturers in Paris, goes to Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, whither he has been called by the Cercle 
Fran9ais of Harvard University to deliver the first of a series 
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of yearly lectures on French literature. M. Doomic is almost 
a type of the cultivated, versatile French UUerateur, interested 
in much besides his own profession, and eager to gra>sp the 
ideals and interests of the great land which by this time he 
has reached. On his return, we are informed, he is to be 
one of the guests of the American University Club at its 
spring banquet, when he will tell his impressions of Harvard 
and of America in general. 

Miss Violet Homcastle, the daughter of Viscount Horn- 
castle, whose brilliant talent for music recently caused quite 
a sensation in the dilettante circles of London, is now msJdng 
her successful d^btU as a poetess. The harmonious quality 
of her verse gives but expected evidence of her musical 
temperament. Miss Homcastle, at a near date, will play 
before Her Majesty. 



A COSTER LOVE SONG. 

My love she hath a red, red lip, 
She*8 got a big black eye ; 

The course of true love never did 
Run smooth — ^which ain't no lie. 

W. 
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2, 1898. 
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100 frs., 8rd prize 100 frs. 
■ f A N U A f n' p: XHI HJTiOV. . —Jan. 16 to Jan. 26. 
BLACK AND WHITES - POSTERS - DESIGNS 
AND ARCHITECTURE. 
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1ST AMD ISTH AT WHICH TIMB FURTHBR DETAILS WILL BE GIVBN. 

FOR CONDITIONS OF MONTHLY EXHIBITIONS APPLY TO SECRETARY OF THE 
ASSOCIATION FOR PAMPHLET. 

ANNUAL EXHlFilTION — July 4 to August 4. 
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2500 frs. in prizes. 

OPEN TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE CLUB AND AMERICANS OF BOTH SEXES FOR 

FURTHER INFORMATION REGARDING THIS EXHIBITION APPLY FOR 

SPECIAL CIRCULAR. 
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FRANCE LA BELLE. 

The hours on bright wings fly, 

France la Belle 1 
The southern nights drift by, 

France la Belle ! 
There rests upon thy brow , 
A glowing rose-wreath now, 

France la Belle I 

A fair and flowery wreath I 

France la Belle 1 
Yet shines the steel beneath, 

France la Belle I 
And down dream-haunted streets. 
The drum*s wild pulse still beats, 

France la Belle I 

Anna Gannon. 
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MY ZOOLOGICAL CLOCK AND HOW IT 
UNDID ME. 

tnmtf»ud ^U Then I left college I drifted into the employ of 

a a omi^ jfyt * 8?^®** ^®^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^®^ years' service 
%k, u. omtoHs ^ ^ reporter, however, proved beyond qaestion 

that I would never be able to overcome a natural shy- 
ness and timidity, which materially interfered with my 
achieving success in this career. 

I have no doubt, therefore, that the inanagii^g editor 
would have oaUed me into his dreaded presence some 
fine mominff and gently, but firmly, intimate that my 
talents could be employed to better advantage in some 
other sphere of activity, had I not, during my connec- 
tion witn the paper, acquired a certain reputation as a 
linguist. My occupation had afiforded me ample oppor- 
tunity among the polyglot inhabitants of New York to 
cultivate a natural capaciW for learning foreign languages, 
particularly as regards French, and tills proved my 
salvation. Somebody suggested, in fact, that m^ 
place was on the staff of the French edition, publ 
Paris, where interviews are rare, the paper beii 
up mostiy of small-talk and society itc»ns, lam 

considerately furnished by parties interested. I ^ 

accepted the ofifer, and soon found myself installed m my 
now position. 

The change was delightful, and I should have been 
perfectiy happy and contented had I not soon found that 
it took a good deal of figuring to make both ends meet. 
In fact, wey did not meet, and retrenchments became a 
necessity. 

In the search for cheaper quarters I thus gradually 
drifted into an old house on the south side of the river, 
witii a pleasant, dilapidated courtyard, surrounded on 
two sides by an equally dili^dated old garden, where I 
prooored a oouple of rooms on the rez-de-chauMie, 

Bven in this retreat, however, I did not escape the 
inexorable strung connected with the feverish existence 
of the present day. There were times when, in order to 
tide over a diffiomtrjr, I was obliged to seek the assistance 
of an institution which we Americans have dubbed "o«r 
unde," but which the French, with their customary 
deference to the faur sex, have personified as ma tante. 
My most available assets being a family heirloom in the 
shape of an old-fashioned, heavy gold watch, I found 
myscdf very frequentiy with nothing better to tell the 
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time by than a cracker in my pocket, attac 
to a plated chain. This chain made a fii 
showmg on my immacnlate white waist- 
coat, but the substituted watch was a 
complete isdlure as a timepiece. Punctu- 
ality being a cardinal virtue in a man 
employed on a dailv newspaper, I was 
therefore continually on the lookout for 
some means of telling the time. 

This is how I came to construct my 
Zoological Clock. As a boy, I had been 

much impressed with the story of the )ompuu 

great Linnsus, who had made for himself aiiw 

a '* botanical dock," in which the hands f a 

were flowers, the dial a garden plot. im$pU€0 

He had noticed that certain flowers opei 
and close their petals at given intervals 
By judicious combination of moming-slory 
go-to-bed-at-noon, and other such plants 
he obtained a timepiece which musthavt 
been a continual source of pleasure to hii 
nature- and order-loving mmd. 

The thought had occurred to me that I might 
do the same, but in the first place it was difficult to lay 
my hands on the proper flowers, in the second place such 
a dock would require more room and attention than I 
could give it. Moreover, it had one great defect, which 
made it practically useless for my purpose: it would 
luive been absolutely and hopelessly silent. What I 
needed was a clock that would wake me up out of a 
heavy slumber, as I have a great propensity for being 
hIow in getting up in the morning, even with the exten- 
sion usually given in Paris to this division of the day. 

I began to despair, therefore, of finding a good sub- 
stitute for an alarm clock, when chance audi an inborn 
faculty of thoughtful observation finally put me on the 
right track. 

.On the floor above me lived a lady, a sewing girl, I 
think, with, as sole companion, a Is^ge black poodle, 
carefully chpped in the fanciful manner in vogue among 
French dogs, and ornamented with a sky-blue lover's 
knot on his noble brow. Her bedroom was evidently 
right over mine, as I had often heard her and the dog 
come trotting in late at night, apparently after her work 
for the day was done. Then there had always been a 
few minutes of silence, followed by two sharp clicks at 
short intervals, indicating the deposit of her shoes on the 
bare floor, no doubt, and soon after this stealthy steps of 
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besioddnged, or, perhiqps, bwre, feet crossing to the other 
side of the room, afteriniich silenoe had reigned supreme. 
This silenoe, howoTer, had not, as a rule, continued 
indefinitely. For some time I had been sorely puzzled 
bv a strange, sharp thumping on the floor immediately 
above my head, early in the morning, loud enough to wake 
me up, and which I could not understand. Straining my 
ears to the utmost, I had been able to distinguish, on 
several occasions, a muffled question in a sl^py, but 
vexed, woman's voice, Vtu-tufinirf As I Imew no one 
was there but the dog, it was of course addressed to him; 
and it soon dawned upon me that the dog must have had 
his bed directly above me, and tiiat the regular thump, 
thump was the sound of his strong, sinewy hind-leg 
striking the floor as he sat up and leaned over to one 
side to s(uratch himself with greater comfort 
behind the ear. Then I noticM that this was 
immediately followed by the ringing of the 
bell in a neighbourmg convent, and I 
knew it was a quarter of something, for. 
convent and monastery bells for some 
mysterious reason have the peculiar 
faculty of tolling invariably when the 
hour lacks a quarter of being full. 
Further observation convinced me to 
my great astonishment that this per- 
formance took place every morning at 
a quarter to five. Hie only explanation 
which I can offer of this strange 
4.45 a.m. coincidence is either tiiat fleas wake up at this hour aJl 
the year round (as daylight must count for nothing 
in their existence), or that we nerve force, measuring the 
dog's power of endurance, gets exhausted by this time 
wiw unfailing regularity. 

Here then was my cue. It occurred to me that all 
living beings, after all, are creatures of habit, and it 
must, ther^ore, be possible to construct a zoological, as 
well as a botanical, clock. 

I soon was embarked upon an elsborate series of 
experiments and investigations. My bedroom had one 
window on the street, the other on tne court, and my bed 
stood opposite the former, so that throu^^ the half -opened 
blinds I could seethe gateway of an enormous caravansary, 
which occupied the opposite side of the narrow street. 1 
had been much annoyed by loud conversation and laughter 
in the moming at tms gate, but with my newly-awalraned 
interest in regular ocourrenoes I began to examinft into 
this phenomenon also. I found that the conversation 
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proceeded from a crowd of work- 
men employed in a lithographing 

establishment in the inner court of 

the house in question, who, I learned 

on subsequent inquiry, began to 

assemble at about a quarter of seven ; 

but even earlier than this, at 

exactly half-past six, the post was 

occupied by a solitary solemn- 
looking elderly man, in a brown 

tricot jacket, grey baggy trousers, 

and a nondescript skull cap, who 6J0a.m, 

munched a piece of bread, glancing 

alternately up and down the street a 

if he was expecting somebody. Tl 

was the janitor of the e8tablishm< 

I think; and he took his breakfasi 

this manner. When he had finis 

his bread, breaking it off slowly 

deliberately, he lighted a cigarette, 

by the time that was weU going the 

man arrived, and was received wi 

hoarse, crocking salutation. The 

versation then started, increasing .~ 

animation at each successive arrival until 

it was impossible for anybody to sleep. Prompily at 

seven, however, they were all swallowed up by the 

yawning gateway, and sweet peace again reigned. 
Nothing could be better as another hour mark for my 

timepiece ; but a few mornings after I had got it adjusted, 

I woke up with the souna of rain pouring down in 

torrents, my first concern was for the disarrangement of 

the works of my clock, and I was almost 

look out of the window, 
was my man, crunching 
morsels of his bread, with a 
large umbrella over his head. 
My dock had stood the test, 
and I now know the feeling 
of an inventor when an 
intricate piece of machinery 
which he has constructed is 
tried and is not found 
wanting. 

The house where I lived 

was old, as I have already 

stated, and in the court 

there was a faucet which had 
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taken the place of an old well, the weather-beaten curb 

of which, with a gargoyle for a spout and a wheel for 

drawing water, was still standing in a comer, though the 

well had long since been fiUed up. This was the only place 

where any water was to be had in the house, and all the 

inhabitants came there to fill their pitchers, just as their 

predecessors had done at the old well. On the other 

side of the court, in a low long wing which probably 

at one time had been the servants* qjuarters of the 

mansion, lived in separate lodgings two old women, who 

accidentaUy, or designedly, always came to draw water at 

the same time, and as invariably quarrelled over it in a 

loud, shrill voice. The old ayneierge, also a woman, 

alleged that they sometimes came to blows, though I 

cannot vouch for this from my own personal knowledge. 

What they said I would defy even a Frenchman to tdl, 

so fast and volubly did they talk ; but they never failed 

in vra.lrA m^ up with an energotic 

' by which one of wem 

performance, followed in 

id by an equally emphatic 

e high-pitched '' Madame** 

p. One of them was very 

very thin, but what was 

K>rtaiioe for mv zoological 

L the quarrel was not 

stly the same minute each 

e their appearance with 

rity to be utilised with 

never commenced their 

half-past eight, and never 

to nine in the morning. 

ere began a regular pro- 

ndors who passed by my 

*^ bh a more characteristic 

ther, up till noon, so that 

i>oured under an emhamu 

in selecting material for 

k. After careful watching 

ikin^ of notes for a while, 

chcttce fell upon a little 

man pushing a little old 

i, containing a few 

onches of greens for cage 

birds (of which evo^ 

well-regulated French 

lamfly possesses at 

least one), who pasted 
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by aft exactly ten minutes to ten, rain or i 

shine. As he passed and pushed alonff. I 

he tried to imitate in his cracked, fee 
voice, a Tyrolean jodel with his nevei 
changing Du mouron pour les petit 
oiaeaux. When I first heard thi 
sentence, I did not know what 
mouron was, and, as the old man 
slurred the first word, I could 
make nothing out of his cry, but 
MouTona pou/r lea petite oieeaux 
(Let us die for the little birds I) 
— a strangely pathetic exhorta- 
tion, I thought, in this age, when 
the little birds are the ones to 
die for us, or at any rate for the 
fair (and vain) sex. 

This is as far as I had got in tl 
construction of my clock, and as fs 
fact as I needed to go. I worli 
during the earlier part of the morning — 
the burd seed seUer indicating the hour when I hod to 
leave for the office. In the day time I was amply 
provided for, with the numerous pneumatic clocks on the 
boulevards, and the still more numerous dials in enterpris- 
ixiff *' horologist ** shop windows. At the office we had not 
only a good clock with Paris time, but the proprietor of 
our journal, who is idso the owner of a telegraph cable or 
two, over which he is anxious to carry messages for visiting 
Americans, has also provided us wiw four enormous dials 
in one of the street windows, giving New York, in con- 
trast with (Hhicago, Denver, and San Francisco time. 
Not that I ever could understand the reason for this 
extravagance, seeing that there is nowadays — since the 
Government took the matter out of the hands of the sun, 
who has had ample opportunity for innumerable years to 
show himself utterly mcapable of doing the thing right 
— a difference of exactly one, two, and three hours 
respectively between these places. Of course, it impresses 
the foreigner with due sense of the methodical business 
habits of Uncle Sam, but one dial and a line stating the 
difference would have done just as well and saved 
something to put into yachts and on horses. 

My dock worked to a charm, and I had acquired a 
good reputation for punctuality at the office, when the 
great event in my life came, as I shall now relate. 

I was, and I continued to be, poor, with no prospects 
of any ehange. I need not dwell therefore on the 
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satisfaoiion with which I exchanged rinn with Olivia 

Beed, who was worth seyeral milhons in her own ri^t. 

How it all came about I can hardly tell. I met her first 

at an ArohitectB* ball, which was held at a hall in a street 

called, peculiarly enon^^, OU-le- 

>^^^ e€Bmr. I think the mana^rs most 

' ^ " ' selected the place with malice 

hongfat. At any rate, Olivia, who 

romantic, and talks French like a 

remarked upon the name, and 

it me started on my special hobby 

luaintness and charm of medLeval 

Lature. From this time on she 

le marked preference, by which I 

lattered, of course. Not that she 

ilarly pretty, being very short and 

, while I, on the contrary, am 

rnally tall and slender — ^bony, you 

Ight sav. I suspect that this 

ntrast, however, was even apart 

the attraction. 

Olivia's father was a good old 
lul, who had started in as a small 
Ive grower in Southern California, 
and married an Italian woman 
with large ambitions. She in- 
duced him to abandon the olive 
farm for the more promising 
olive trade, and by judicious 
my tpmai speculation and daring ventures 

hobby he had gradually ^t to a point where he controlled 
the entire market m olives in the United States. It 
was during this period of nrosperity that Olivia was 
bom, and after her birth, her frkther, or rather his 
wife, dreamed of conquering the world. The field of 
operations was shifted to Europe, and when I became 
acquainted with Olivia and her father (the mother being 
dead), he was undisputed lord of all the olives and olive 
oil produced in Italy and Southern France, as well as in 
America. He travelled almost continually between the 
two continents ; but the daughter had been brought up 
in the European fashion, under the guidance of a 
gouvemante of a very romantic disposition, as such 
ladies are apt to be. 

The efifects of this education on the daughter were 
apparent. When the family was not in Paris they 
usually lived in a robbers* nest of an old medieval castle 
up in an almost inacessible part of the Vosges, which 
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had been bought at the solioitaftiQii of Olivia, who was 
charmed by its graesome dungeons, oak-panelled halls, 
and dark pine forests. It was pointed out to her that 
it was very hard to get to the place, and that no railroad 
would ever pass near so lonesome a dwelling ; but this 
only made it all the more attractive to her. 

I have visited the castle once, and most admit that 
it is rather a charming place when yon get there, bat 
that is the trouble, ny leaving Paris at five minutes 
past ten in the forenoon by the Eastern Railway one 
arrives at a railroad junction where a smaller road 
branches off, this being merely a cross-road which join» 
the main line to another, and has only one train each 
wa^, so that if you miss the train in Paris you have to 
wait till the next day for a chance to get to the little 
flag station where horses and carriages await you for a 
two hours* ride up the steep mountain sides to Eagle's 
Nest, as Olivia's bower is called. 

I am particular about all these details, as they played 
an important part in subsequent events, for it was at^ 
this place that our wedding, Olivia's and mine, was to be 
celebrated with great splendour last autumn. A whole 
train-load of guests from Paris was to take me out there 
on the day of the wedding, and everybody was talking of 
it as a great "function." 

The evening before we were to start, my friends, and 
those who expected to be my friends when I had married 
Olivia, had invited me to a last bachelor's supper at one- 
of the swagger restaurants of Paris. It was late, very 
late, or early if you prefer, when we all separated. Day 
was nearly dawning as I approached the numble abode 
where I was to pass the night for the last time. My 
things were all packed, and before retiring, I contemplated 
with satisfaction the brand-new travelling suit and spotless* 
linen spread out ready to put on when I got up. 

I was just dozing off, when I was startled out of my 
half-conscious condition by a vigorous thump, thump, 
over my head. Tired as I was, I came near making an 
emphatic remark of some kind, when it occurred to me 
that it was a great satisfaction to know that my clock 
was working all right the last time I should have any use 
for it. 

I must have 8lei>t unusually soundlv, for I did not 
notice the conversation in the street, and when I woke up 
I had some trouble at first to collect my senses. The 
sight of my new coat, gracefully adorning the back of a 
chair, however, made everything clear to me, and I began 
to wonder whether or not I hadbetter get up. But I was- 
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too tired, and I reflected that, as eyerything was readv, 
it wotdd take me bnt a few minates to dress, and I could 
therefore well afford to wait until the quarrel commenced. 
I would then have ample time to reaon the station. 

They were pleasant thoughts that came to me as I lay 
there waiting for the signal. All my trials were at an end ; 
Olivia was a sweet girl withal, and I could consider 
myself lucky to have drawn such a prize in the 
matrimonial lottery. We were going to travel for a long 
time, see everything that was worth seeing in this world, 
and then return to America, for there I was determined 
to live ; but what should I do there ? 

Now that was a question which had not occurred to 
me before, and I had forthwith be^un to consider various 
plans, without being able to decide upon any, when I 
neard way off in the distance, like a famt whisper from 
the other world, a sound which gradually shaped itself 
into mouron. What is this ? No quarrel yet, and here 
is the old man. With a bound I was on the floor, threw 
a dressing gown around me, jerked open the window on 
the court, and shouted at the old concierge, who sat 
dozing in her chair under the maple tree outside, " Quells 
heure eet-il / ** The old lady stazted up as if she had been 
shot, threw a timid glance through the open door into 
her lodge, and answered, " Ten o'clock less ten.** 

My heart sank within me. I asked her why 
the old women had not quarrelled? At this 
question she folded her hands, raised her eyes 
the thickest brandi on the tree overhead, 
nd said, with great unction, '*Ah, Monsieur, 
iladam Something-or-other (from what followed 
knew she meant the big one) died of apoplesy 
ELsti night.** My vexation was so great that I 
ould not refrun from saying, with all the 
mphasis of which I am capable, *'D&nm the old 
tag! Why could she not have chosen some 
►ther day for dying ? '* 

I have reason to believe that the old concierge 
My had always considered me a very proper, kindly, 

and well disposed young man. She had more 
than once seen me hand out a copper or two to 
the old Italian organ-grinder who played 
"Annie Rooney** under my window about 
once a week. But this savage and unfeeling 
outburst was too much for her. Her jaw 
dropped and she stared at me speechless. 
Now, if there is anything more idiotic than the way 
people have x)f expressing astonishment, I should like to 
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know what it is. That a person nods to express assent, 
or shakes his head for denial, or that a Frenchman shrup 
his shoulders when he has nothing to say, is certainly 
also inexplicable ; but at any rate there is no contradiction 
implied in any of these cestures. But to open one*s 
mouth as if to say something, and yet say nothing, to 
make believe as if a torrent of words were going to burst 
forth, and still not utter a syllable, is to say the least 
ridiculous. 

Under the circumstances it annoyed me so that I 
slanmied the window with sufficient force to break a 
pane, and then began to dress with feverish haste. Why, 
1 do not know, as I kept teUing myself in the meantime 
that no human or inhuman power could get me to the 
Strasbourg railway station in time for the 10.5 train, and 
if I did not catch that there was no way of getting to 
Eagle's Nest that day unless I could hire a speoal train, 
and I, poor fellow, had not even money enoueh left, after 
necessary purchases, to get my watch back from ma 
tante. 

Still I kept on dressing, and when I was dressed I 
hailed a cab and told my Jehu to drive as if the devil 
was after us. I really believe I had a lingering hope all 
the time, though I did not express it even to myself, 
that the boiler of the engine had burst, or perhaps the 
engineer had died from apoplexy, like the old woman in 
my clock. ' ^ 

My driver did wonders. I think 
I must have looked as strange as I 
felt, for I found him glancing back 

at me furtively several times, or ny 

perhaps he imagined that my aUusion driver 

to the devil was something more than did 

an empty threat. But it was no uxmdtn 

use. When we reached the station 
it was twenty-five minutes past ten. 
I was told that the train had left 
promptJy twenty minutes before, 
and that half the passengers in 
the train, which was unusually 
crowded, had hung on the steps 
to the very last moment, and some 
of them had come near being left for 
running about in every direction 
looking for somebody. Was I the 
one they were waiting for ? I did not choose to 
enlighten my interlocutor on the subject, but wended 
my way slowly and deliberately to the telegraph station. 
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as I had a dim notion that this was the thing to do 
under the circumstances, though I could not for the 
life of me think of anyone to telegraph to, as there was no 
means of getting a telegram to Eagle's Nest. Finally, I 
telegraph^ the stationmaster at the little flag station, 
and begged him to teU the driver of one of the carriagea 
that were to come for the guests to ask Mr. Beed to put 
off the wedding, as I would not o(»ne until the next daj. 
It was idiotic, of course, but what could I do and whai 
could I say ? 

t passed a wretched day, and by four o'clock, when I 
knew the train would get to the litUe station, my nenres 
were so thoroughly unstrung that I hardly knew whether 
I was alive or not. The answer came sooner than I had 
expected, as it appeared that my prospective father-in- 
law could not be kept at home, but had gone to the 
station himself. It was short, but to the point : ** Under 
the circumstances you need not come to-morrow.*' 

This then was the end of my day dreams. I wrote 
inmiediatelv a long letter and told Mr. Beed the whole 
story frankly. I reiJly think that I could have mollified 
the wrath of the old man, as he really liked me, but 
Olivia, at the very first intimation that there was a 
woman concerned in the matter, would listen to no 
reasons or further explanation. She wrote me a letter, 
which I have religiously kept as an illustration of the 
remarkable aberration of a woman's mind when she 
imagines she has been wronged. 

As I could not very weU smash the 

^^. rest of my zoological clock as I should 

£!Xm9 ^^^® ^^^^ ^ <^^> though I have 

^|f^ managed to dispose of the dog, the 

unlucky instigator of the whole thing, 

I moved to another part of the city, 

where I have promised myself never 

again to give my power of invention 

free rein. 

Dbtlsf Labkin. 
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DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 

PO£T AND PaINTEB. 

POET and Punter, alike, Dante Gabriel Bossetti 
must ever remain a most fascinating study to the 
artistio and inquiring temperament. Barely 
indeed is it that appears, imited in one genius, such a 
mastery over two vehicles of expression, outwardly 
diverse, distinct in character, if essentially at one : these 
two several arts — at which his mind worked consen- 
taneously — exemplifying also the highest that man may 
hope to reach in nis struggle after the beautiful and the 
true. Whether he excelled as artist or poet is still dis- 
puted, although it is true that he considered himself more 
truly a poet wan a painter. That is to say, he thought 
that he nad mastered the means of embodying poetical 
conception in the verbal and rhythmical vehicle more 
thoroughly than in form or designs-even, he himself said 
sometimes, perhaps more tiioroughly than in colour. 
However that be, in the exertion of his skill in either 
direction he was the most heedful, reflective, and con- 
scientious of workers. He was scrupulously fastidious 
both as writer and painter, and it is perhaps due to this 
reason that in mere volume of achievement he does not 
rank higher. That which he has given to us, however, 
is finished, clarified, brought to so high a state of 
perfection that to designate it perfect would scarcely 
be hyperbole. To harp upon the imperfection of his 
drawing or the occasional difficulties that beset him of 
technique would be so ungracious when we can revel in 
the incomparable beauty, the intense feeling, and im- 
aginative insight of his paintings, that upon that point it 
is iaii and proper to preserve sQence. 

A sentence of his own will more aptly express a sense 
of the relationship of the two loveliest of all arts than 
pages here of explanation. 

'* Picture and poem," he wrote, ** bear the same relation 
to each other as beauty does in man and woman ; the 
point of meeting where the two are most identical is the 
supreme perfec3on." 

From his earliest childhood, Bossetti exhibited a marked 
inclination for the stud^ of painting. His artistic instincts 
undoubtedly awoke prior to the development of the poetic 
faculty, although he attained to excellence in both at an 
early age. *^ &e Blessed Damozel,*' which is universally 
recognised as one of his typical or consummate pro- 
ducuons, marking the high level of his faculty, whether 
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inyentive or exeontive, was written before he had reached 
his nineteenth year, though at that time he had published 

Tonis resenre and modesty must be attributed the 
fact that he was long admired and recognised as a master 
in his dual rdle$ hy ti wide circle of fnends, professional 
and intimate, before the world at large grew to appre- 
ciate and inquire concerning him. And, although the 
estimation of nis work has grown of late years, even now 
it would still be a great mistake to style him a popular 
artist. In fact, his name is hardly known to the greckt 
mass of the outside public, though future generations 
will inscribe it in the annals of art among the greatest 
and best. After the first two or three years of his pro- 
fessional career, while still young, he declined to exhibit, 
and to this decision he practically adhered his whole life 
long. 

His first publication, apart from all other merit, possess^es 
a quite unique interest for all well-wishers of the little 
volume in which these stray reflecfcions see the li^t, for 
they were published in a little magazine falas ! short- 
lived), entitled Ths Oerm, which was brought oat 
by a select coterie of a few artists, members of the 
Iteraphaelite Brotherhood, of which Rossetti was one 
of the founders. The others were Millais, Hunt, Woolner, 
Stephens, Collinson, Deverell, Madox Brown, and 
William Bell Scott, between the latter of whom and 
Rossetti there was an especially strong bond of sympathy, 
he being also, like the gifted subject of my sketch, poet 
and painter. 

Upon being questioned as to whether he had any 
preference for certain colours, and if so in what order he 
would place them, Rossetti replied, ** Thinking in what 
order I love coloiurs I found the following : 

1. Pure light warm green. 

2. Deep gold colour. 

8. Certain tints of grey. 

4. Shadowy or steel blue. 

5. Brown with a crimson tinge. 

6. Scarlet. 

The other colours he found, comparatively speaking, 
only lovable according to the relation in ^diich they 
were placed. 

The best known of his pictures is tmdoubtedly his 
*• Mary*s Girlhood," for which his sister, Christina 
Rossefcti, also a poetess, whose " Goblin Market ** is by 
no means so widely appreciated as it deserves to be, sat 
for the presentment of the Virgin Mary. The most 
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perfeot examples of his style are, however, '* Venus 
Verticordia," ♦* Proseipine," "Pandora," "The Blessed 
Damozel,** " Bosa Triplex," but how to choose ? 
"Found," a different class of subject from that he 
generally preferred, was thought by some to be in illustra- 
tion of his poem "Jenny," so harshly and unjustly 
criticised, as, indeed, were many of his other works, by 
Robert Buchanan, in an anonymous article, entitied "The 
Fleshly School of Poetry," which appeared in an issue 
of the Contemporary B^)iew of that time. 

Not content with the success of this article, it was 
afterwards reissued as a pamphlet in an enlarged form. 
The effect produced upon Bossetti was indeed altogether 
disproportionate to its intrinsic importance. To-day it 
is forgotten, while both paintings and poems have carved 
for themselves a place secure and lasting in the history 
of English literature and artistic development. But in 
Bossetti, as also in the case of John Keats, the brutal 
assault engendered an excess of sensitiveness and dis- 
tempered brooding which had never before been surmised 
as being part of his nature. He took it very deeply to 
heart that his work should have been attacked, not only 
upon liten^, but also and more especially upon mond 
grounds. Tnere was naturally only too much of morbid 
imaginative material upon which this venom of abuse 
could work. 

The early and unforeseen demise of his deeply loved 
wife after only two years of wedded life was a blow also 
from which he never entirely recovered. 

As he said and believed that " the true artist will first 
perceive in another's work the beauties, and in his own 
defects," so he was quite unable to comprehend what I 
may style the "carping" or "belittling" school of 
criticism, so much affected by would-be posettn. A truly 
generous nature, the harshest definition he ever made of 
an unkindly critic, of whom personally, as maybe expected, 
he encountered few, was to say that " the critic of the 
new school sits down before a picture and saturates it 
with silence." Another phrase I cannot refrain from 
quoting from the volume of letters before me, and one 
that may weU be remembered by l%tUraiewr$i is this : 

"Poetry should seem to the hearer to have been 
always present to his mind, but never before heard." 

To make a selection of his verse in the littie space I 
have left myself is yet more dif&cult. A transcript from 
" Sister Helen," "Troy Town," or "Eden Bower," would 
signify little, though it would inevitably fulfil the 
mission intended, and that is to send the reader to 
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demand the unabridged original in hot haate, if he be not 
abeady folly cognisant of the same. From the " House 
of Life," or the rich volume of his Italian woric, what 
ihan we choose 9 Perhaps the sonnet graved upon the 
frame of his famous *' Pandora's Box ** : 

"What of the end, Pandora? Was it thine. 
The deed that set these fiery pinions free ? 
Oh I wherefore did the Olympian consistory 
In its own likeness make thee half divine ? 
Was it that Juno*8 brow might stand a sign 
For ever ? And the mien of Pallas be 
A deadly thing ? And that all men might see 
In Venus' eyes the ffoe of Proserpine ? 
What of the end ? These beat their wings at will. 
The ill-bom things, the good things tum^ to ill — 
Powers of the impassioned hours prohibited I 
Ave, hug the casket now 1 Whither they go 
Thou mayest not dare to think : nor canst thou know 
If hope stiU pent there be alive or dead.*' 

An extract from "Jenny" — 

" What, Jenny, are your lilies dead ? 
Aye, and the snow white leaves are spread 
lake winter on the garden bed. 

But you had roses left in May — j 

They were not gone too. Jenny, nay, j 

But must your roses die, and those 
Their purfled buds that should unclose ? 
Even so ; the leaves are curled apart. 
Still red as from the broken heart, 
And here's the naked stem of thorns." 

But one could bq on for everl His paintings are 
poetry, visible and personified ; his poeti^ a series of 
beautiful pictures. 

Let me finish with another of his own phrases, terse 
and just. Of himself he wrote, "I was one of those 
whose little is their own," and we may add that of his I 

"little" his bounteous largeste has enriched us all for 
ever. 

Lrah Aiiaoii. 
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THE ''SPECIAL 'TO ^ THE 'AURORAS 

By Ethblyn Friend. Illustbated by H. G. F. 

{Btgun in our February number.) 



Rather 

astomshing 

information 



uon 1 nave jnsii receivea irom cne 

office I am quite prepared to give all credit to that 

statement.*' 

**What is it?** asked Elizabeth, rather hastily, in- 
cluding in a comprehending glance the business-like 
looking letter he still held in his hand. ** May I see it ?** 

*'As the letter relates to you, I suppose I have no 
alternative. This is not exactly an opportune moment to 
talk over a matter of business, but in an afGEur so im- 
portant to the welfare of the paper I may be pardoned.** 
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PajTBonB was conscious of insanely blundering, but some- 
thing in the girFs manner made him eyen angrier, and 
brought him to a lame conclusion. " You quite under- 
stand, Miss Ormstead, that it has never occurred to me 
during our short acquaintance that the young lady to 
whom the Aurora is so much indebte^F^ — " 

"You mean * young person,* Mr. Parsons?" returned 
Elizabeth, briskly. *' I quite understand your point of 
view, and that only * young persons* ever write for the 
London Aurora, You see your subordinate made no such 
bltmder regarding my personality.*' For Elizabeth was 
in her turn growing angry now — and not a little confused. 
**He read me as a 'smart, up-to-date person who can 
hustle a bit, and be trusted to add an original feature 
that will keep the Aurora from losing snap.* Although I 
must refuse the offer, Mr. Parsons, I am much gratmed 
by it.** And she whisked away to the saloon with a 
naughty expression to her skirts which her face belied. 

Parsons had no choice but to follow, and the break- 
fast passed off with less embarrassment than he felt 
rightfully due to the situation. For one thing, Elizabeth 
b^uned — ^beamed as Parsons sadly realised she had never 
beamed on him — over the vapid utterances of Dr. Barrie, 
promptly reducing that young gentleman to the condition 
of pulp, while Mr. and Mrs. Dmsmore engaged the editor 
in a diiscussion as to their future movements. Elizabeth's 
expression never changed an iota at his rather elaborate 
explanation concerning an ended vacation and approach- 
ing election which would call him away inmiediately ; 
but the line of her eyebrows may have relaxed a bit 
when he promised to put off his departure to the follow- 
ing day, and pass the intervening time with them in 
Dover Harbour. 

They planned to spend the day exploring the old town, 
climbing the bristling heights of the fortified hills, and 
visiting the famous Shakespeare's Cliff, whose bold out- 
line is slowly dropping into the sea. Parsons was to be 
their cicerone for the day, and they were to take their 
last dinner together that evening on board the yacht. 

The day was to all appearances delightfully unevent- 
ful ; and as this small ps^rty had never before been on a 
shore excursion together, the grouping of its members 
presented no conspicuous change. Mr. Parsons was with 
his hostess, as seemed only natural on the last day of his 
visit, and Dr. Barrie and Mr. Dinsmore shared the 
responsibility of appreciating Elizabeth's bright sallies, 
and following the curious twists of her humour. She 
may, perhaps, have been guilty of a slight challenge or 
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80 for Mr. Parsons's attention, but her shafts were not 
strong enough to cause that gentleman to deviate a jot 
from his attitude of absorbing devotion to Mrs. Dins- 
more's entertainment and comfort. 

During their dinner on board the " Constance," which 
had been put in gala array for the occasion, the situation 
remained the same. Dover Harbour was very beautiful 
that night, and interesting after the many days of cruis- 
ing, as our party came on deck for their after-dinner 
coffee and cigarettes. 

** You and Mr. Parsons have a lot of * nocturnes * to 
enthuse over to-night, Lissa," said Mrs. Dinsmore ; for 
Miss Ormstead and the editor had spent many evenings 
discussing the pictorial possibilities of their sea and tSy 
views. **One can hardly believe that this is the 
same place where we spent those dreadful few days in 
quarantine.'* 

**It is, though,'* replied her husband, **and it was quite 
as pretty then, only we wouldn't see it. Bring out your 
banjo, or whatever it is, Barrie, and we'll have some 
music, but listen to that 1 " 

It was Saturday night, and the Russian hymn came 
floating over the water in mournful, dignified rhythm. The 
foreign gunboats had been lying among the English 
shipping for some days, and it was from their uncouth 
crew that came this weird harmony, bold — semi-barbaric, 
perhaps — ^but soul-stirring. The sailors on the yacht were 
lighting the Japanese lanterns, their rubber soles making 
hardly a sound on the deck. Mrs. Dinsmore had crept 
close to her husband's huge steamer chair, and the rest 
of the little party seemed to have scattered. 

Elizabeth had gone forward to be alone with the music ; 
the day had been a long strain to her, she confessed ; and 
she could only be thankful that Adelaine^iad attempted 
no jollity, or celebration to mark the breaking up of the 
little party. She was not cherishing a broken heart, only 
the modem substitute for it. She was miserable ; it hurt 
to be miserable, and she would have done anything her 
quick wits might have suggested to free herself from the 
burden. ** If we could only part pleasantly and nicely, 
I would apologise to him ; I would anyway, only, 
unfortimately, I don't know for what exactly I must 
apologise. I couldn't very well ask his pardon for having 
won his affections under false pretensions, for I have no 
reason to believe that he has brought anv affections into 
the question at all. I have only simply wounded his 
vanity, and as he's more of a man than are most men, he 
has more vanity to wound." 
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The strains of the Rnssian music were dying away, and 
.across the stiUness.of the night one could hear the order 
that sent below the crews of the gunboats. As if in 
answer to it, came the bugle signal of ''lights out " from 
the fortified hill above ine town, and one by one the 
lights in the English barracks disappeared. Elizabeth 
was conscious that Mr. Parsons was beside her; she 
could see his hand on the railing without turning her 
head, and she waited what seemed an interminable time 
before he spoke. 

" You are listening to * taps,* Miss Ormstead ? Fright- 
fuUv melancholy soimd, isn*t it? I disliked it from 
boyhood ; it always meant bedtime, even after I was old 
enough to spend my evenings studying for my examina- 
tions, and it represented a form of petty tyranny par- 
ticular) v hard to bear." His voice then changed as he 
droppea the attempt at the conventional. "It's 
* go<>d-bye* as weU as ' good-night,' I suppose. Miss 
Ormstead, and it*s 'lights-out* for me in more than 
one sense.** 

" You will beheve me, Mr. Parsons, if I say I do not 
tmderstand.** 

" I should believe you under any circumstances,** said 
the editor, watching the clear line of her profile. " The 
fact may not have seemed quite clear to me for a few 
minutes this morning, but I believe you to be the most 
perfectly sincere woman I have ever met.** 

"In spite of the fact that I did not tell you of my 
relation to the Aurora^ and allowed you to abuse the 
women in my profession ?*' 

" I am not going to ask your pardon for the things I 
have said regarding our, owr profession, my dear lady. I 
will accept the lesson vou have so gently illustrated.*' 
Elizabeth's face, before ne continued, was turned toward 
him with a blank interrogation in its gsize. " I give 
women, such women as vou, certainly, credit for not 
wishing to hear a man*s love-tale unless it is in their 
power to accept what it offers. If I had known I might 
have been tempted to speak, and I am sure that we are, 
neither of us, people who — who like that sort of thing 
and, and *' 

" How can a man live and be such an idiot I** groaned 
Elizabeth, as she waited for a steadier tone in her voice. 
"I quite understand, Mr. Parsons, and 3rou have put 
everything on such a plain, practical basis. But, of 
course, you know all American girls don*t marry dukes ; 
one of my schoolmates married a prince — a German 
prince — ^but the second girl I was bridesmaid to — and 
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she was much prettier and even had more money than 
the other — married a reporter on a New York paper." 

'* I am sure an English prince isn't any too good for 
you," replied a moody voice from the growing darkness. 

** Any * too good,* " said the girl. " Am I listening 
to the Badical editor of the even more Badical London 
Auroral* 

" I suppose I'm more Badical in my politics than in 
my social opinions. But don't laugh at the Aurora, Miss 
Ormstead. I admit it is pink, what you call ' yellow' in 
America ; but if you knew how I had slaved for that paper I 
For some years I actually grovelled in the dust for monev 
to keep it going ; and, as you are aware," he added, with 
a laugh, " it was only a legal technicality that saved me a 
three months' term in prison last year. I come of good 
fighting stock, Miss Ormstead, bub it is not gentle. My 
life has been a stormy one, and I expect I shul always be 
on the losing side. Perhaps I have no right to ask any 
woman to share the burden of solving my problems, and 
now you see, I — I shall never be tempted." 

*' I think you have the best of rights to tell a woman 
some day that you care for her." Her voice was ver>' 
steady by this time. " Only be sure that you do care. 
When the true, big thing comes into a man's life, he is 
apt to think little of either prison or social bars ; more- 
over, he is apt to say the right thing to her. The man 
who blunders is not sure of himself. Pardon my little 
sermon. I eon afraid I must now leave and say good-bye 
at the same time; it is late, and I am so truly tired 
that I may not be up when you leave in the morning." 

"Good-bye," he said, taking for a moment the slim 
hand, " and thank you again." 

"Thank me?" 

" Yes, for listening so patiently to a poor story, and one, 
as you intimate, so poorly told. You see, I never before 
told a woman that I^-er — I — er cared for her, and " 

" You will do better next time." 

" There can never be any next time for me. Miss 
Elizabeth. I suppose I ought to say that it has been a 
happiness to know you, and it has been ; but — please go ; 
you see, I care too much to talk about it even to you." 

" You are quite sure ? " 

" Quite sure that I shall never tell another woman that 
I care for her ? Yes, I am quite sure." 

" Then," said Elizabeth, very slowly, " I suppose I had 
better say good-night." 

" Qood-night." He walked with her to the entrance 
to the saloon, shook hands with her again, and said some 
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conyentional adieux before retaming on deck. Elizabeth 
met Mrs. Dinsmore in the saloon, who said, **Do yon 
want to sit up, Lissa? Tom has invited that horrid 
quarantine doctor and some of the harbour officials on 
board for a sort of farewell supper to Mr. Parsons, but 
if you are at all tired we'll let them have their blow-out 
in the smoking-room." 

" I am tired, Addie, dead tired. I want to go to my 
room, and I have reaJly said good-bye to Mr. Parsons ; 
but if I should happen not to be up in time for breakfast 
in the morning, will you say I have a headache ? I am 
sure a dreadful one is coming on, and you know nothing 
but complete rest " 

•* Yes, I know, dear." Addie*s sympathy was always 
to be relied on, her friend reflected. *' Are you sure you 
wish for nothing ? Sleep all day to-morrow if you can." 

* « « 

'"' abeth*s headache did not prevent 
»king from the window of her state 
as the tender pulled away the next 
ing, bearing the editor a^ore ; she 
d hear him laughing and joking 
h the party on deck, and as the 
stance between them grew too 
EKM«b€th 7^^^ ^o' further conversation, she 

xi saw him Hght another cigarette 

and pile some of the luggage back 
of the seat to make a more comfort- 
able resting plcuse. She had beheved, 
up to the last minute, that he 
would either insist on seeing her 
before leaving, or put on his 
departure until she appeared on 
deck, but, on the contrary, he had 
adhered to his original plans, as 
cooUy as if no such person 
existed in the world as Miss 
Elizabeth Ormstead. *' Talk 
about women being bom 
actresses, and concealment like 
a *worm i* the bud I*" groaned 
Elizabeth, **it doesn't compare 
to a man's iron-clad, matter-of-fact indifference, which 
after all is but the outward expression of his innate 
primeval brutality. The *new man* may make a 
better husband than did the *old man,' but he isn't as 
interesting a lover. If I wasn't sure he cared, and down 
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in his stupid heart was suffering himself, I shouldn't feel 
so miserable ; but he doet cajre, and I oare, or I would 
have oared if things had gone on all right. Now we shall 
never meet again ; it's cJl over, and I can't even cry for 
fear Adelaine will come poking in." But Elizabeth got 
her head back among the pillows, and was indulging in a 
very good imitation of what she said she could not do, as 
the door opened to admit Mrs. Dinsmore. 

"You poor child!" she said, softly ; •* now don't move, 
Lissa, and don't try to pretend, for that's not like you. 
But I do want to scold a bit, for it is like you to treat 
people who care for you as if " 

" It looks a lot like caring, doesn't it, Addie ? Did he 
really condescend to leave a good-bye message for me ? " 

"To tell the truth, he didn't," replied her friend, 
" which only goes to show how badly rattled the poor 
man must have been! You goose," she continued, 
brightly, "couldn't I see that the man was tumbling in, 
head over foot, when you both came aboard the yacht, 
and that he has been growing worse ever since ? " 

" If you've suddenly grown so clever, Addie, you 
might have seen that I cared a bit myself. Oh I I'm not 
the least ashamed at confessing it — ^in fact, I about told 
the man so myself last night." 

" That would be just like you, dearest ; but with all 
regard for your truthfulness, I am afraid you didn't make 
the point any too clear. This is just the matter with 
you, Lissa. lou like people too much, and don't love 
them enough. I am so accustomed to your enthusiasm 
for new acquaintances, and the havoc it does in the 
average masculine breast, that I myself took this for one 
of your usual impersonal, intellectual affedrs. That is, I 
did until yesterday, when you began to flirt so abominably 
with Dr. Barrie and even poor Tom ; I knew then 
something important had gone wrong. But tell me all 
about it, dear." 

So the whole story v^as told, and, strange to say. Miss 
Ormstead gained strength, vigour, and even indignation 
in the telling of it. " Such a silly little attempt at a love 
story i^ter lul, isn't it, Addie ? You would thmk I might 
do better than that ; but, good or bad, I guess I've got to 
stand by it," she concluded. "Now if you will only 
persuade Tom to cross direct to Cherbourg, I want to 
take the train back to Paris. You are awfully good, 
dear ; but I wish to be alone for a while." 

" But what will you do there ? Not keep on with this 
horrid writing, which is really responsible for all this 
trouble, Elizabeth!"^ 
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" No, I*m not going to write any more, for a while any- 
way/* responded the girl. '* I may take to cigarettes or 
art — there are a lot of distractions lying about loose in 
the Latin Quarter." 

*' I wish you would leave it and come back with us. 
You are far too pretty and conspicuous and all that, 
Lissa, to go on living in that independent way. And 
now, if you really stop your work, wmch after all is some 
kind of a chaperon, it will be more than ever unusual." 

" Don*t you worry, Addie. I*m quite an old woman 
now, and I'm going to get a cat. I don't know what a 
tabby cat is, but that is the kind I'm going to have. And 
I'm going to drink tea, the kind that one boils until it 
gets nasty. Ohl I shall get along all right, and you 
won't see any more symptoms of blighted affections. 
I'm going to get up and dress now and interview Tom 
on the speedy chances of Cherboiurg." 

" You are in an awful hurry to leave us, Lissa. Are 
you sure," with a laugh, "you re not worrying lest he get 
to Paris before you ?" 

" Indeed I am not,'* retorted Elizabeth, who had the 
grace to blush. " I simply want to turn over my new 
leaves — tea-leaves — as soon as possible." 



The "coming election'* had been no myth. A few 
more days, and our editor was hard at work, bent over 
his desk, and concerned with details of a nature very 
different from moonlight walks and the confidential 
exchange of feminine ideals. He had not, it is true, been 
able to accommodate himself to his humdrum London 
rdle without some sly and wilting remembrances of his 
vacation — and of all the rest that these halcyon days 
had meant. When he cross-examined himself now, he 
found that he had been in a curiously stilted attitude 
during a great part of the time since he had left London. 
There was, in fact, scarcely anything for which he did 
not blame himself. Why had he, for instance, taken so 
imgraceful, and even imnecessary, a position as to grow 
angry on finding out that the companion of his vacation 
had been no other than one of his own employees ? 

" Horrors 1 ** thought Parsons, as he vainly attempted 
to put his attention to an editorial bearing on the 
iniquities of the present regime in regard to board 
schools, " I had already been describing what we thought 
of her here in the office 1 " 

And still, he told himself, she was not to blame, even 
leaving out of consideration the fact that she was a 
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woman. " I didn't ask her whether she wrote for any 
papers,** he mused. *' It was the last thing I thought of 
in connection with her ; and she had a p^ect right to 
make what confidences she pleased to me and to with- 
hold the rest. It merely happened that the man whom 
she met on the train that day — ^was named Parsons. If 
it had been another fellow, all this nonsense would not 
have occurred.** By this time the board schools had 
left the last comer of his brain. '* Suppose,'* he went on 
to himself, *' suppose it had been that fellow over in the 
Olobe ofi&ce. I wonder what he would have done under 
the circumstances? This is the first time I*ve ever 
wished I was not the editor of the Aurora, Perhaps I 
need a little more vacation. A little trip to— Cannes 
woidd fix me up. I '* 

Parsons sat bolt upright in his chair. The next moment 
he caUed the office boy. 

•* Tell Black I'm off to Paris to see the President of 
the British Chamber of Commerce," he said, sharply, 
quite different from his ordinary self. ** Important 
matter — no time to lose— can't trust any third party 
— ^meant to speak of it last night *' 

Parsons was hurling these phrases behind him as he 
sUpped oft his office coat, putting on his cufib, and de- 
scribing various parabolas in the completion of his 
toilette, extraordinary for that hour of the day. When 
he was gone the boy tapped his forehead with his fore- 
finger, and stared at the editor's form just taming hastily 
into Fleet Street. 

** There's been something up with the boss ever since 
'e came back this time," he said to himself. "I reckon 
'e*s got onto a * scoop.* He'll end in gaol yet.** 



It was Paris and early morning before the flying 
editor of the Aurora recalled the fact that there were 
certain hours when one coidd not make calls, and that 
several of these must elapse before he could present 
himself at Miss Ormstead's door. Her address burned 
in his notebook, however; and lest he shoidd mis- 
calculate the time, he betook himself to the neigh- 
bourhood shortly after dejeuner. The quarter on the 
left bank of the Seine was tolerably familiar to him; 
he had spent some pleasant days there during his 
student years. It had seemed the finest, most doles 
far niente spot in the world to him then — yet now 
he could think of nothing but how unworthy it appeared 
of Elizabeth I The idea that she should pass her days 
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in such a yulgar, and even qnestionable, locality annoyed 
him. How unguarded her me must be I how utterly she 
must be thrown on her own resources 1 how impossible 
that she could have warm and congenial friends in a place 
that had apparently, since the beginnine of the world, 
been practicaUy consecrated to the unholy I Parsons 
was divided between the earnestness of his feelings and 
a philosophic mood that was making sport of them, when 
he suddenly recognised a cafi where he had been used 
to squander many a precious hour of youth. All at once 
he felt softer about the Boulevard Montpamasse — and 
went in ; he had still an hour to spare. 

It was a resort of English and American students. 
He noticed with regret that they had given up the hint 
at picturesque costume with which he had been familiar 
in the old days, and that they looked very much like the 
young Londoner of to-day, as far as the absence of 
eccentricity in dress was concerned. He wondered if, 
after all, the Latin Quarter had gotten like other parts of 
Paris, and of the monotonous world in general. Then 
he felt sorry if it had ; then he remembered Miss 
Ormstead's probable nearness to him at that very 
moment, and decided that if there was upon the earth 
anybody who didn't know his own mind that person was 
the editor of the London Awrora, 

He finally forgot aU about anything but what had 
brought him in the space of a single night over land and 
sea to his present situation. 

**\Vhy aidn*t it fiash into my mind before that she 
loved me ? '* he asked himself. *' Even when I saw her 
staring in that — that — interested way out of the port- 
hole, it didn't strike me that she was anything but curious 
to watch the tossing of the boat — she's such an 
impersonal kind of a girl. Perhaps all girls — American 
girls that make their livings — are like that ; independent 
as if they owned the New Forest, and as if they did the 
world a favour by working in it 1 What a blooming ass 
I've been 1" he sighed, miserably. " I delivered myself of 
the most astonishing sentiments about women that 
worked, and wrote myself down an idiot and a cad. She 
gave me the chance to see that she loved me, in spite of 
my insanity, and I did not even know it. This has got 
to end. At least I now know how I stand. Here's 
for it I" 

He was lifting the quaint Italian knocker on Miss 
Ormstead's door three minutes later. An elderly coloured 
woman let him in ; he remembered his ignorance of the 
fact that all Americans were not Yankees. 
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If Elizabeth was surprised, she showed only the most 
conventional evidences of it. She had trani^ormed her 
queer little studio into the most artistic of salons, and 
led him into it after a cordial handshaking that somehow 
failed to impress him with the feeling that she was 
conscious of there having been anything between them. 
She was the absolute embodiment of impersonal Mend- 
ship. Parsons felt tidat things were not going to be so 
easy as he had anticipated, and groaned inwardly. 

*' It is nice to see you, Mr. Parsons,*' began Elizabeth. 
•* I didn't suppose business would bring you over quite 
so soon, for I near you have been going through exciting 
times from the newspaper standpoint over on your side 
of the Channel.'* 

" Oh, yes — business — ** stammered the severe editor 
of the Aurora, "The fact is,** he went on with an 
attempt at ease, ** letters are accumulating and questions 
are asKed ; they aU want to know about the Paris corre- 
spondent. * Petite Une* has got the measles, you know. 
And the * Scotch Widow * ** 

Parsons stopped. It was useless to go on in that 
vein ; her face was sympathetic, but he realised he waa 
making himself ridiculous. 

" To be serious— quite serious, you know,*' he recom- 
menced, " there's been a new president appointed in the 
British Chamber of Commerce of Paris ; and I was — am, 
that is — desirous of finding out what he thinks of " 

" Has there reaUy ? " cried Elizabeth. " Why only 
last night I dined with Mrs. Blinton, whose husband has 
been president for two years, and was to have two years 
more. They didn't say a word about it. Funny — it'a 
not in the morning paper either. Perhaps- 



Parsons was getting confused. ** That's only one 
thing," he said, nervously. **I — why don't you help 
me out. Miss Ormstecul ? I wanted to say how much 
good you've done me, for one thing." 

'* Couldn't you have written about it ? " asked Elizabeth, 
not at aU disconcerted, but apparently enjoying the 
situation. She began to finger some autumn flowers on 
the table. 

" I haven't your facility," answered Parsons, tnring ta 
feel offended; **and besides, I feared I had said some 
things which I had to explain. You see — ^I didn't know 
at the time that you were — well, one of us, you know." 

'* I am nothing of the kind, Mr. Parsons," put in 
Elizabeth. *'Not any longer, at least. I am not a 
working girl any more. I'm a daintv woman, not so bad 
form as k> make her own bread ; ana " 
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*' Isn*t it rather ungenerous to give me back my own 
words ?'* asked Parsons, helplessly. 

'*You don't want to take them back, then," she 
laughed. "I thought you impUed just now that you 
did t Well, we*ll talk of something else.'* 

Parsons got up. **By all means," said he, bravely; 
" let us — of ourselves if you will. I said just now that 
you had taught me a lesson. Perhaps I should have 
said that you had begun to teach it, and that it could 
only be learned perfectly through years of a pupil's 
devotion. They say that what a London editor doesn't 
know isn't worth knowing ; I have just found out that 
he is usually ignorant of the phenomenon known as 
woman. I think — oh, what's the use of * going on' in 
this way ?" he broke off suddenly. " ElizabeSi Ormstead, 
lady of leisure, hard-working journaliste, most splendid 
woman that I have ever known, I have come over to 
Paris to — ^in short to take you back with me. Will you 
come ?" 



It is a well-known fact that the ** Woman's Depart- 
ment " of the London Aurora is now the most attractive 
feature of the paper, and that it hfi» a fame of its own 
throughout England. The man over in the Qlohe office, 
who has always been more or less of a joumaUstic rival 
of Parsons, says that the latter does not deserve any 
credit for the fact ; he married " one of those hustling 
American girls," and his fortunes started. 

''Queer thing I" remarks this Olohe rival now and 
then to his subordinate. ''There's an American girl — no 
ancestry, of course — no money — nothing startling about 
her education — emd, by Jove, she's better when it comes 
to 'push,' as they have begun to caU it over at the 
Aurora office, than a half-dozen fellows like ourselves. 
American girls have no delicacy, you know — ^nothing like 
that — but, damme I they put a machine to blu^ for 
energy. Lucky dog, that Parsons I " 
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THE CRITICS AND DECADENCE. 

CBj^HE advantages of critioism are manifold. Chiefly 
^^ is it valnaUe because it influenoes public opinion, 
and thus indirectly has an effect upon Art. At 
the present day Art cannot afford to take a line of its 
own, but must to some extent conform to public opinion, 
or, in other words, supply what the pubUc demands. In 
order, therefore, to preserve a high standard of Art, it is 
absolutely necessary that we have a high standard of 
criticism. Wholesome Art and wholesome Literature 
are essential to the welfare of a nation. Decadent Art 
and Decadent Literature possess that mysterious power 
of at once attracting and repelling, which was formerly 
believed to be one of the peculiarities of evil. Without 
going so far as to draw from this the conclusion that 
Decadence is evil, we cannot fail to admit that the 
strange products of a distorted imagination which Mr. 
M'Quillaiid, in the March number of The Quartier LaHn, 
describes as " square-headed men with forked tongues, 
lean-breasted women blowing bubbles, human beings 
resembling beasts, and beasts resembling devils,*' are 
worse than unnatural. 

Few would presume to deny that some of the produc- 
tions of Decadents are clever, but they tend in a dangerous 
direction. If this kind of cleverness becomes popular, 
it wUl undoubtedly lead eventually to the portrayal of 
imspeakable, and at present inconceivable, norrors, far 
more revolting than the monstrous creations which have 
already been given to the world of Art and Literature. 
The Japanese, who are true artists, understood the un- 
natural long before Beardsley was bom, or the Savoy 
dreamed of. But the Japanese knew where to stop. 
Masters of the weird and grotesque in Art, they have 
drawn the line at abandoned unconventionality. 

Decadence is indeed difficult to define, and there are 
probablv few for whom the word has the same meaning. 
But, whatever the prevailing idea upon the subject. 
Decadent Art and Decadent Literature at their worst 
have, without doubt, a pernicious influence. And it is 
here that the aid of the critics is needed. They wield a 
power ; they can to some extent moidd the public taste 
both in Literature and in Art. The indifference professed 
by authors and artists towards the verdict of their critics 
is but a false mask. Now more than ever is it necessary 
that critics should be competent judges, should know 
something more than the technical terms and rudiments 
of Art, shoidd possess real qualifications for their 
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important posts. But although too many of those who 
pose as judges of Art hold their positions merely by a 
oerUdn facihty of writing vaguely concerning subjects of 
which they know little, depending largely upon their 
artist friends for the definite opinions which they now 
and then feel bound to give, to the honour of critics as 
a class be it said that even their dim sight has 
penetrated far into the depths of the hideous pit, on the 
verge of which a section of the Art world is hesitating. 

E. H. MOYLB COOPBB. 
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A CASTLE IN SPAIN. \ 

In my little chateau of Bon Espoir 

There is room enough for a score, I trow, 
Of the friends I made in the days long syne, 

Of the loves I loved in the long ago. 

From the castle walls to the verge of the sea \ 

A garden stretches for miles away, 
Where a fountain plashes the long night through. 

And a wild bird sings through the live -long day. 

Leaf and bud and blossom and flower, | 

Busset and crimson and green and gold ; i 

With the scent of the brine from over the bay, 
And the breath of Heaven across the wold ; 

With trellis of trailers overhead, 

The fervent beams of the sun to shade — 
Such bowers as are built in Arcady ' 

Afford a shelter for man and maid. ^ 

Without there is vista of fair expanse. 
And the breadth of the land is ablaze with bloom ; 

Within there is regal resting-place 
In many a dainty dwelling-room. 

The pillars gracing its colonnades \ 

Are studded with gems from an Eastern land. I 

In the spacious sweep of its gaUeries 
Mystical shapes in marble stand. 

There is a chamber where music's spell 

Dulcetly on the ears shall fall 
From the lips of quaint old instruments — 

Spinet and viol and virginal. 
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There b a high-domed dandng hall, 

Sacjred once to the minuet, 
"Where now, in the maze of the waltz's whirl. 

The flying hours shall chase regret. 

There is the snuggest of tdbagies, 
Where a man may sit as among the gods, 

And the world shall not have a word to say 
If LncuUus drowses, if Homer nods. 

In the wreaths that curl from the glowing bowl — 

Whiffs of incense from altar fire — 
The landscape-land of memory 

Shall bring to the watcher his youth*s desire. 

With ripple of laughter and snatch of song 

The echoing corridors shall sound ; 
From meshes of delicate draperies 

A subtle scent shall be cast around. 

The wine of Life shall froth in the cup, 
And its bread possess a celestial leaven. 

This Earth shall be Paradise enow 
To quench the hope for another Heaven. 

In my little cMteau of Bon Espoir 
There is room enough for a score, I trow. 

Of the friends I made in the days long syne. 
Of the loves I loved in the long ago. 

Louis J. M*QUILLAND. 
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THE UNITY AMONG ART STUDENTS. 
(From a Tmmumn^B Pom or View.) 

I WAS momenteiily urarping tlie desk of the 
American Art Asiooiattoii*! ieortt«ry the other 
morning, when in wallrad * well-draw ed young 
American, evidently a new-comer to Paris, whoae heart, 
let U8 hope, was superior to his grammar. He a^ed his 
question, got his answer, and then, from the sheer need of 
unbosoming himself to a fellow-countryman, indulged in 
the following confidence and implicit declaration of war : 
** I don* know a feller over on this side that ken really 

Saint. The perfessers in Paris ain't up to those in 
funich, and even there they ain't much. I wuz in Earl 
Marr's school fer er year, an' he didn't learn me half as 
much as Chase in New York did in six months. Half the 
artiste here can't draw ; and those that ken, don' know 
how to use the brush right. Take the candy-box man, 
Bouguereau : ain't he a bloke, though ! But he can 
draw I Then theie's your man Laurens : what good's 
he, I'd like ter know, except for muscle ? " 

Not being in a position to defend either of the two 
condemned painters, whose names are illustrious in their 
day and generation, I gave the poor devil the address of 
the nearest steamboat office ; off he went to the Bue 
Scribe, calculating how long it would be before he saw 
Liberty Statue. 



He was the picture of potential success, leaning back 
in the broad armchair. The smooth forehead, the laugh- 
inff eyes, the whole figure, full of gracful lines, uie 
indefinite atmosphere of cidture hovering over him like a 
holy envelopment, sent the hoimtDeh of ungranted 
accomplishment straight to my vitals. 

" Qo on," I said, in a hopeless kind of way. " Don't 
stop. You were saying, you know " 

" Yes — I was saying what a fruitless thing it all is. 
We need a century yet. Ten thousand failures, a thousand 
broken hearts and stunted lives, for one Velasquez t And 
even then most cheaply bought. The height of all is 
— how can anyone deny it? — ^the sublime devemess. 
Hurrah for the God-given sleight-of-hand. Ten American 
Bevolutions for the sheen of the flesh on the forehead of 
the young Infafita in the Louvre 1 " 
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*' YoQ have too much temperament Vz-^alit," I veplied, 
making a feint at my ebbing iaif-reqpeot— I was a news- 
paper hack. 

«< My dear boy *' — he conseoraled me with the term of 
comradeship — '*it is temperament that made the first 
artist : necessity and soholanhip gave birth to the first 
mere painter. Beethoven never wrote a choral-movement, 
but he laughed in his sleeve ; Chonin turned out a sonata 
for the same reason that Gruiksnank made lampoons; 
you know the story d the old master who drew a perfect 
circle ofT-hand — to 8«rve as his visiting card? *' 

** At least he was a good draughtsman/' I hazarded. 

" There you go 1 " 1m retorted. " Good draughtsman- 
ship b the millstone about the neck of the artist ; there's 
too much soholarliness in it. It is as if Napoleon had 
thought of the manual of tactics when he won the day 
atliodi." 

" He had it par coeur, perhaps.'* 

'* His slaves did, you mean. Slavery and midnight oil 
are sworn brothers. They are the matter through which 
the artist tritmiphs : his instruments at most." 

**And yet history sweats with the malformations 
created by your nonchalant spontaneity." 

*' Cake is often turned to mere dough ; sometimes the 
grocer's flour is sandy. Play the fifth ** Nocturne " we 
heard last night; I will wager we are agreed on how 
much fealty it shows to reasonable music." 

I played it, and then there was nothing else to say. 



"All half-baked, half-baked," said the Man-of-the- 
world. "What's the use in talking to a lot of 
youngsters?" 

" I suppose you know who the * youngster ' with the 
high forehead and yellow hair was ? The Government 
has just decor " 

"Yes; too bad. He promised well a while ago," 
answered the veteran. **The trouble with him was that 
he mistook freedom for bondage. These yotmg fellows 
who make a god out of AVhistler — ^they are like the 
moths around the lamp here. There ! Did you see that 
fellow get his wings burnt! He will tell the light 
good-bye for ever in another second." 

"You don't believe in ideals 7 " 

" I don't believe in hero-worship. The youngster with 
the hiffh forehead lays his artistic integrity at me feet of 
Whistler, Velasquez, and Co. the moment that he 
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sacrifioM lo lbi»ip Us discretion. That's it— Diseretioii 
with a bif D 1 Th«M*a the panacea to onre all these 
illnesses moident lo imdsfvelopment, promising callow- 
neas.*' 

**How about spoiitaiMlW, sublime nonchalance, 
temperament, slei^Vol-hand ? " I asked, glibly repeating 
some of the fomiQlas d tlie actislio Mgami to whom 
my thon^hts returned, and unwilling to relinquish 
his oharmmg principles, so much they ss6B>S(!i to mean 
yonth and the glory of nnwrinUed oonyielioo. 

**What cigarette-smoking yoong asthets has been 
tnmine loose his Parnassian flood on yon?** Hie 
scarred old critic hero of a thottsand newspapsr leadsti 
looked at me more in amusement than in oonlsnipi 
*' Tou answer my question with another." 
** Spontaneity ? I don't know what you msan," yielded 
he. ** There was nothing spontaneous about Velaaqnei 
— much less about the modem Whistler. Do yon tUnk 
they represent aught but the niceness of mathematies — 
anything but the mechanical adaptation of means to end, 
figured out with the same precision as that employed by 
a civil engineer? Discretion was — and is — ^their royal 
road to unspeakable beauty — discretion and hard work. 
These are the first and last words which should be learned 
by the youngster as he steps on the first round of the 
ladder. Let him leaye behind any hope he may have 
placed in mere cleverness. Art and gymnastics are con- 
tradictory terms. A man should not try to paint until he 
has learned to draw : he should not learn to draw until 
he has learned Greek and studied chemistry, poured over 
Calculus, and calculated the azimuth of half the stars in 
the heavens." 

^' Tou would have few artists among men." 
"I would have nobody an artist who is not sure of 
being a man." 



" Pshaw ! mere literarv painting." 

" But he did well what he meant to do, and, in- 
cidentally, he has created a superb picture," I timidly 
sumsted to the painter who stood before the canvas 
wi w me. 

*' A picture has no risht to be superb," he retorted. 
Furthermore, how ridicmons to label a p«dnting ! Why 
not leave its meaning to the observer ? Whv file away a 
picture as one does his last year's correspondence. T^ 
things in this universe, moreover, ought not to be painted 
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or attempted: the impaintable and the uninterestiiig. 
OftentimeB the two are identical. Words are given to 
man by the aid of which he should speak to his feUows ; 
colour and line are meant for loftier ends than anecdote. 
Every artist falls the moment he becomes vulgarly 
articulate ; it is that moment that registers the loss of his 
birthright." 

" But, my friend, to be definite, what have you to say 
about this picture in particular ? Do you object to it 
because it gives pleasure to more persons than any other 
on these walls ? Do you hate to see the crowd in front 
of it all day long ? " 

"Yes, let us come down to detail," he conceded. 
"Nothing easier or more obviously righb than to illus- 
trate one's theories by explicit, tangible cases to the 
point. Eh bien : here is a man who has trespassed on 
the temtory sacred to two other arts, literature and 
music. He has done the old, conventional Brunhilde, 
standing amid the rough rocks, her steed's bridle drawn 
carelessly through her arm, staring pitifully down upon 
the afflicted Siegmund and his fainting Sieglinde. He 
has twice — ^no, three times — ^failed. For he has not 
reached the graphic quality of the legend, a quality which 
only the poetry of Wagner captures ; he has not created 
the atmosphere of distress and tragedy, an atmosphere 
forever locked up in the music, and forbidden to pigment ; 
and, lastly, he has failed, for the third time, in trying to 
carry the dramatic side of his particular art beyond the 
limit where it becomes for ever and ever uneloquent. 
Music begins where the painter must put aside his 
brushes in despair." 

"And you think it an uninteresting as well as an 
nnpaintable subject ? " 

" Uninteresting from the true artist's point of view. 
Uninteresting as would be an Indian dialect sung to 
modem music. Monotonous, like a technical eonversa- 
tion on science, couched in sprightly dialogue. Hateful 
as all anomalies, all unnatural bonds must aJways be." 

" What would you say to be the true aim of the true 
painter ? " 

" Mood, always mood. In the big sense, of course. 
The real artist should be a kind of god who lets mankind 
classify his creations if they must nave their catalogues. 
Mood — ^the emotional state with which judgment and 
study have as little to do as mere mental dexterity and 
ingenuity — there's the thing I A painter who thinks he 
aims hiffher is playing a His too humble for his art. 
Mood, blindness leading blindness, if you will, the 
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temporary Ego, so to roeak— paintingB most embody 
that or fail to be art. XYhen a painter stoops to photo- 
graphy — or to suggestms unplidtly the fatore improve- 
ments in photography— -he is like a child playing scales 
on a pianoforte ; he is dealing with the elements, the 
scaffolding of a saperstructore, yet he forgets ^diat 
technique aims at finally in his momentary mastering of 
its hmndrom details. Mood is what this fellow in front 
of ns never had ; he developed a photograph and bought 
a huge gold frame for it. Mood is the only embodiment 
of true art." 



The famous illustrator was entertuning a few friends. 
He was in one of his talkative veins, one of the keen 
analytical humours which excused his lion's share in the 
conversation. 

" Don't talk to me of your ' Nocturnes ' — and ' Sym- 
phonies ' in all the colours of the rainbow I Tou remind 
me of the silly women who try to sit in the particular 
seat of the concert hall whence the glimmer of the li^ht 
falling on Paderewski's hair can best be seen. Womanish 
men have no right to paint. Since the beginning of the 
world all truest art has been that which l^st preserved 
its intimate relation to life. The moment it assumed a 
Boi-ditant higher, but in fact hysterical ideal, it parted 
with its strength. Like every other art, painUng is a 
handmaid to reality; so long as it enriches life, it is 
worthy, and it can enrich only by illustrating and 
emphasising. And like every other art, too, painting has 
the severely technical side out of which a certain 
secondary art has sprung ; I mean there is the * How ' as 
well as tiie ' What.' In nothing but what the poseurs 
sneer at as mere illustration can the technical progress 
be concisely and advantageously recorded. In short, 
there is blood in illustration ; the pale, nearly lifeless, 
forms which artists now and again affect as their ideals 
are like the hideousness of a faded passion flower. 
They are one of the phases of the deification of decay. 
To illustrate, to illustrate is the thing. To put on 
record the great moments of the world, and in their 
expression to call into play the technical resources of 
a great art — there lies the true and only career of an 
artist ; all the rest is withered leaves." 



They tell a story of Kawana, the Pertdan poet, that, 
contemplating the composition of a mast^iece, he 
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travelled for a year from one poet to another, asking 
what form each thought his worK should take, if it were 
to crown his life with a final achievement of tiie highest 
worth. When the vear had passed and Eawana's fnends 
began to pay back his visits, they fomid his masterpiece 
still uncommenced, and, on questioning the old man, 
discovered that he had relinquished the idea, and had 
decided to leave poetic composition to the young, and to 
spend the remamder of his days in the midst of his 
nower garden. 

Lamab Middlbton. 



A.A.A. BANQUET TO MR. CRIDLER. 

®N Wednesday ni^t, March 16th, the American Art 
Association of Paris gave a banquet in honour of 
Hon. T. W. Gridler, who has succeeded the late Major 
Moses Handy in tiie office of Special Gonunissioner of 
the United States to the Paris Exhibition of 1900. The 
afi&dr was a very brilliant one, and the guests included 
many of the most prominent members of the American 
colony of Paris. The president of the association, Mr. 
Bodman Wanamaker, unfortunately was unable to be 
present. The chair was occupied by his vice, Mr. H. 
Mott- Smith, who also acted as tbastmaster. The artistic 
menu was by our collaborator, H. G. Fangel. Speeches 
were made by the American Ambassador, General Porter, 
Benjamin Gonstant, Bevs. J. D. Paxton and E. F. 
Thurber, and Mr. Lamar Middleton. 

About ninety sat down to table, and among those 
present were : General Horace Porter, U.S. Ambassador; 
Consul-General and Mrs. Gowdy; Col. Chaill^-Long ; 
Col. Hamburger ; Lieut. Baker, U.S.N. ; Bev. and Mra. 
Paxton; Messrs. Wm. Boufi:uereau, Benj. Constant, 
Florentine de la Bovdre, Balmi Lane, V. Gribayedoff, S. 
H. Tyng, H. Peartree, A. Bruce-Joy, H. O. Tanner, 
Louis Loeb, C. Pepper, A. Eoopman, M. P. Main, 
Myron Barlow, H. M. Walcott, C. B. Bigelow, H. G. 
Fangel, Lamar Middleton, etc. 
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YOUTH AND A FEW INTENTIONS. 

MB. BABDSEN sat on the piazza of his simimer 
residence gmoking a cigar. Mr. Bardsen seldom 
used tobacco in the presence of others, mrmore 
than once a day, thereby gaining the reputation of a non- 
smoker. He often said that he smoked not to use the 
weed, but to be himself. 

It was \a evening of such quietness as one only finds 
at a New England summer sea-coast conmiunity, where 
one feels the stillness without loneliness. The big moon 
had turned the distant ocean into wavy lace. All sorts 
of pleasing weirdness one could conjure with its beams, 
the pools, and the occasional black rocks. At regular 
intervals came the sound of breaking surf to remind one 
of the real. But Mr. Bardsen only sat and smoked. 
The tranauillity was disturbed by the scrape of feet upon 
the gravel walk. 

** Ah, you, William,'* Mr. Bardsen remarked, when a 
tall slender young man came up the steps. 

"Yes, father." 

" Where are your sisters V* 

" At the Taoht Club dance, sir." 

** With your mother as a ehtmeron^ I suppose ?" 

"Yes,aff." 

" And another man as escort ?*' 

«« Several, sir." 

" Then they are happy," Mr. Bardsen sighed. " But 
^y have you returned so early ?" 

** I didn't think I was necessary, sir," answered his son. 

•* The unnecessary is not always so accommodating." 
Mr. Bardsen smiled. 

" I believe you once said that the unnecessary cannot 
exist." William laughed a little. 

"Neither can it, save as a necessity," replied Mr. 
Bardsen. " Sit down, William. You may smoke if you 
wish." 

" Thank you." 

The young man took out a book of rice paper and a 
tobacco-pouch and clumsily began to roll a cigarette. 

" A new trick ?" queried his father, watching him. 

"Yes, sir." 

" Did you learn it at college ? " 

" No, sir." 

"^^^lliam lighted his cigarette, and smoked silently for 
a time. 
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'* I have something to say, sir," he began, knocking off 
the ashes. 

*' So far from the city t '* mildly exclaimed his father. 

" Not that, father," replied the other, quickly. 

" What strange trouble have you now ? " 

" That is not the appellation, sir." 

"Ahl And what IS?" 

*' Ambition." The young man straightened up. 

" Worse, a thousand troubles." 

"But honourable ones, sir." His voice had strengthened. 

"That depends," answered Mr. Bardsen, cautiously. 
"What do you wish?" 

"Well," said his son, speaking slowly, "I want to 
study art." 

Mr. Bardsen brought his feet from the railing to the 
floor with a bang. 

"Seriously?" he asked. "Are you tired of college, 
again?" 

" I don't think it is my proper sphere, sir." 

" I thought you were placed among gentlemen." 

" Gentlemen," echoed the young man, caustically. " I 
wish to see a few men." 

"The world makes those." 

" Then let me into the world." 

"When you are a Bachelor of Laws you will have 
plenty of time for that." 

" But I don't want to be a lawyer," answered the son. 
" It's a scavenger employment." 

"I see," said his fother, "that you have already 
acquired the artistic temperament, a poor contempt for 
all else." 

" At any rate," responded the young man, sullenly, " I 
have my intentions." 

"So has every man without a madhouse, and some 
who should be within. Yours are, unfortunately " 

" To be an artist." 

" Ah, and have you considered the means ? " 

" I want to go to Paris." 

" Paris," said his father, raising his eyebrows. " And 
why?" 

" It is the best place." 

" For what ? " Mr. Bardsen's teeth showed about his 
cigar. 

" To study art, sir." 

" Ah, yes. Perhaps it is the best place — ^to study art." 

" Why the inflection ? " inquired the son. 

" I have been in Paris," replied his father. 

" You were a tourist." 
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" But I saw." 

** Only the worst side, sir,** said T^^lliam. 

*' I have been trying ever since to imagine the other." 

** Bnt there must be another side." 

*< Do yon think the Parisians are as square as they cut 
their haar?" 

*' Perhaps not ; still," the son insisted, '*if there be the 
one there must be the other." 

** Yes, in the English language." 

*' But can*t you trust me to it ? — ^that is, to the other 
side," said the son, impatiently. '* I mean the other side 
of ." 

*'Hum." His father crossed his legs. "Which is 
first in your mind ? " he asked. " Paris or art V* 

*' Art, sir," answered his son, promptly. 

*• And what do you know about it ? " 

•• Nothmg." 

*' Which is very necessary to a beginner. Promising, 
really," murmured Mr. Bardsen, thoughtfully. ** Would it 
not be well to — er — ^investigate it a little more thoroughly 
in America, first ? " 

" There is not the proper atmosphere, sir." 

** Ah I " sighed his father. ** I perceive you have been 
conversing with an artist." 

** Yes, sur, and so I discovered myself." 

** Some men are better left undiscovered." 

"How 80, sir?" 

" It*B awful to be lonely," Mr. Bardsen remarked. 

There were several minutes of silence. 

" Why won*t you help me in my ambition ! " exclaimed 
William, impetuously. 

"What ambition?" 

"To be an artist. I intend to work." 

"In Paris?" queried the father. 
* " In Paris," answered the son. 

" So have many. I know of but one thing easier than 
good intentions, and that is truthfulness." 

" Tou don't believe me I " gasped William. 

" Most assuredly I do," Mr. Bardsen answered. "You 
particularise my statement too acutely. But I would 
prefer that you would use the word * try .^ That expresses 
the end of man's ability." 

" I say I will, sir." 

" I tmnk it would be better to first subscribe to Gil 

" Pah I Low life never had any charmi for me.'* 
" H you become of it, you'll call it high.** 
" I snail never become of it." 
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Mr. Bardsen gazed at his cigar and laughed softly. 

" I can do what I say, sir," said his son. 

" Then do not say too much.*' 

*' I am simply trying to convince you." 

*'0n the theory that much assurance means some 
conviction ? First convince yourself," his father advised. 

*' I have already done so, sir." 

*• Then, as your father, I can do no more than believe 
in you." 

80 William Bardsen went to Paris to study art. 



In a large comfortably furnished studio on the 
Boulevard St. Jacques, a young msLU stood, one spring 
morning, gazing out of the window, drawing on a pipe 
with short, m(K>dy puffs. Without a knock, the door 
opened, and there entered an elderly gentleman with a 
long white moustache and gold-rimmed pince-nez. 

** Why, father I " exclaimed the yoimg man. 

" Ah, William," replied Mr. Bardsen. 

"Good morning. I am evidently— er — ^unexpected." 

" Well, sir, I am surprised that you should come way 
across Paris by ten o'clock. Where are mother and 
sisters?" 

"At the hotel, William," said his father, glancing 
sharply about the studio. " I had a notion to take a 
morning walk. It was very pleasant, passing on my way 
old renuniscent spots — ^the Institute, on which I used to 
look so reverently, and — er — otiier places." 

" I suppose it was interesting," the son remarked, 
carelessly. 

" Yes, very," answered Mr. Bardsen, his mouth droop- 
ing and the crow's feet appearing. " And then, you know, 
save during the past few days, we have not seen each 
other for almost two years. So I thought to myself of 
one of our jolly chats at the end of my stroU." 

" I'm glaid you've come." 

'* Ahem," ms father coughed, cutting off the end of a 
cigar. " Gould I beg a match of you ? " 

" Here, sir." 

" Thank you," he murmured, lighting the weed. Then 
he tilted back in the chair and placed his feet on the 
iaUe. 

" There's something I want to say," \^^lliam began. 

" You mean there is something you do not want to 
say." 

" WeD, it must be said." 
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"I am always prepared lor the ineyitable," Mr. 
Bardaen remarked. ** But do not hurry, I pray you." 

There was a long silenoe of smoking. 

"Tou have not many sketches on your walls/' the 
father observed at last. " Now I remember ** 

** I*ye only put up what I've done," his son interrupted. 

*' VeiT good. And permit me to say that, to my small 
knowledge of art, they are mighty bad." 

" I know it, sir." 

*' It seems to me that in two years " 

** Six months, sir." 

" I am sure, William, " 

** I know, but I have only done six months* work." 

*< So much ! " exclaimed Mr. Bardsen. '* Beally, you 
must be fatigued. My dear boy, sit down." 

"I worked hard six monthis at Julian's," his son 
continued, " but I oouldn't keep it up." 

" Why did you not inform me ? " 

** I was afraid." 

** Afraid of what?" 

" I don't know, sir.'* 

**Ah," Mr. Bardsen sighed. **That is the fear thai 
controls many men." 

" Well, I'm done with it now." 

*' Have vou been bracing yourself from those bottles ? '^ 
inquired the father, noddmg towards a long line aoroea 
one side of the studio. 

"Oh — those are the product of the past three weeks." 

" If I were not a member of the Church, I would say^ 
•Well done.'" 

"Then," said William, hurriedly, " perhaps— perhaps.'" 
He hesitated. 

"Perhaps?" queried the father. 

" Perhaps," said his son. 

"Omit it." 

Ss son laid his face in his hands. 

"Do you still cling to Paris?" Mr. Bardsen asked^ 
after a while. 

"Anywhere but home." 

"How cheerful I" 

"I don't want to be jeered at," answered William,, 
passionately. 

"Have you not yet learned to be a man? " 

"I hope so." 

"And that is the severest test of manliness. Besides,, 
who will be the mockers ? " 

"Everyone who knows." 
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*' Not who knows me,*' said liCr. Bardsen with a peculiar 
pride. 

*' Well, who knows me." 

" They are lew." 

** Few I Why, there ore dozens " 

"Tes," Mr. Bardsen laughed. *'And to them you 
have simply been in Paris." 

" Didn't yon acknowledge my intentions ?" 

*' My dear boy, I have known you for twenty-four 
years." . 

" Then I'll have no more." 

" Intentions ? I would not. They only confuse you." 

" "What is to come will come, I suppose," said Wifiiam, 
dejectedly. 

"Just so," Mr. Bardsen smiled, reaching for his 
cheque-book. " Any bills to pay ?" 

Edwabd Bbdlob Mbmdum. 



STRAY THOUGHTS. 

Far more interesting to read, if less cultured than Mr. 
Stephen Phillip's volume of poems which took the literary 
wond l^ storm at the beginning of the year, andgained the 
prize of £100 offered by ** The Academy," is ** The Ballad 
of Beading Gaol," by G. 33. — London : Leonard Smithen. 
The author of this book, whoever he may be, is a realist, 
and his work bears unmistakable signs of genius. The 
poem, which is somewhat too long, is a description of the 
last few weeks of life, and the terrible death of a murderer. 
The third stuiza in particular is touching in its simplicity ; 

I never iaw a man who looked 

With tueh a wistful eye 
Upon that UttU tent o/blue 

WkUh priioneri eaU the iky, 
And at every drifting cloud Viat went 

With saUt of tUver by. 

A little farther on we are told that 

The man had kiUed the thing he loved 
And $0 he had to die. 

In the course of some thirty pages we are given aa aooount 
of the doomed man, of the feelings of his brother convicts, 
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of the ni^t before the ezeeution, and of the treatment of 
prisoners, part of which we trost is untroe : 

For they itarve the Uttle frightened ekUd 

TiU U weeps both night and day ; 
And tfiey scourge the weak, and flog the fool. 

And gibe the old and gray. 

The poem is unequal ; parts of it nught well have been 
omitted, bot in spite of all its defects it is a poem of gennine 
homanity which should be read, and nndoobtedlj will be 
read, when the works of oaumy present-day poets have sank 
into oblivion. 

In a former number of The Quartier LaUn, mention was 
made of the School of Literary Art, conducted bv Florenoe 
Marryat. We have before us a prospectus of this unique 
institution, which is to instruct both sexes desirous of enter- 
ing the Literary Profession in the Arts of composing and 
writing Fiction, in Journalism, and the oonstruotion of 
Drama. 

The chief object of the school i^pears to be to discover, 
after a very short time, whether a pupil has any talent for 
writing, and if so, to turn it to the best account, all of which, 
it is stated, Florenoe Marryat is capable of doing. Without 
wishing in any way to underrate the abilities of the 
daughter of the author of " Peter Simple,** one cannot help 
thlmdng that a school can have but little effect upon an 
author's work, and that the onl v road to success in literature 
is to be found by writing steadily, depending on no opinions 
save only those which the acceptance or rejection of MSS. 
by editors make known to the aspirant. Meanwhile, it 
would be interesting to learn how far the venture has 
succeeded. 

Whatever we may think of the School of Literary Art, 
most of us will agree that a School for Critics, mcne 
especially for Art Critics, is urgently needed. Although the 
majority of book reviewers and dramatic critics have been at 
some time or other more or less unsuccessful auth<ffs and 
playwrights, it is very different with their artistic brethren. 
Some, no doubt, have worked for a while in studios in order 
to obtain a knowledge of technical terms and a smatteringof 
the rudiments of art, but many of those who pose as judgss 
of pictures have seldom, if ever, spoiled a canvas, and hold 
their positions merely by grace of mysterious verbosity and 
the popular ignorance. 

M. Coopim. 
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NOTES. 

Mile. Beichenberg's retirement from the stage of the By 
Ck>m£die-Fraxi9ai8e, where she has just completed a thirty ^^mmt 
years' service, leaves Paris destitute of the genuine inginue. Midtlkim 
The jeuneJUkf big-eyed and unworldly, is a familiar enoi^ 
person on the English and American stage, but a rara avU 
behind Boulevard footlights, where she is not altogether 
understood, either because, ordinarily, there is not enou^ 
** ginger" to her, or, perhaps, because the French have no 
phenomenon in real life by which to verify her. MUe. 
Reichenberg, however, long agio won the favour of critics 
and public, and her retraite is deplored by every class of 
theatre-goers. She had, in short, hammered away on the 
one thing she could do until a place was created for it whidi 
she alone could fill. Even ingimies must grow old, never- 
theless ; and Mile. Heichenberg showed a discretion nearly 
equal to her artistic ability in retiring before the silver had 
crept out of her voice and into her hidr. 

The celebration at Lafayette's tomb every ** Decoration 
Day" will probably soon become one of the regular and 
expected events of the American colony's year in Paris. 
The last anniversary was marked by a very modest ceremony. 
A bunch of American roses was laid on the tomb, the flowers 
having been brought over expressly for the purpose by the 
present Gonsul-General. A large American flag was also 
draped over the spot, and a few appropriate speeches were 
made. This year the affair will be of larger proportions. 
The convent adjoining the Pigalle Cemetery, where Lalayette 
and his wife are buried, has been put at the committee's 
disposal for the day by the abbess, and the present idea is 
to nave the speeches and singing of patriotic songs in this 
place, an adjournment to the tomb afterwai^ beinfl 
made for the very simple formality of renewing the flag and 
decorating the spot with flowers. The occasion will Agun 
be under the auspices of the American University Ofab; 
and if the custom be kept up from year to year, as is the 
aim and intention now, it will prove another of the various 
forces which are gradually concentrating the scattered 
American colony here into something like unity. 

Iiten Daudet, writing about his father, performs the 
delicate task far more gracefully and j^roves much more 
interesting than is usuiJly the case with such domestic 
memoirs. The articles are appearing in the Revue de Paris, 
and outside of their intrinsic interest are worth while 
reading for their picturesque style. *'From the very 
beginning of my early chilohood," the author says in his 
first chapter, ** I was conscious of the great Undnesi of my 
father, a quality that manifested itself by constant caresses, 
that was expressed by his straining me to his breast— by the 
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beantifol itoriee he knew how to relate to me. When we 
walked together in the etreete of Paris everything seemed to 
pat on a holiday aspect. There was astrong positive feeling 
of stimulation withm me which I had already learned to call 
* happiness.' As I walked along I would keep repeating to 
myself, *How happy I am to-davl'" It is the intime 
atmosj^here of the memoirs which hids fair to he their 
greatest charm. 

Some recent statistics of the Jeonesse Boyaliste of France 
seem to have come as a profound surprise to the world, and, 
in fact, to the French themselves. The majori^ of people 
have evidently heen under the impression that the organisa- 
tion counted itself only hy dozens, while the truth is that it 
claims no less tium thirty thousand memhers, is minutely 
systematised not only in Paris hut throughout the provinces, 
has a puUication devoted ^Lclusively to its interests appear- 
ing fortnightly, and, on the whole, represents untiring 
activity rather than the sluggish, half-hearted sentiment 
with which most people have credited it. The society, 
party, or whatever one may wish to call it, has no incon- 
siderahle sum of money in its treasurv ; for the dues are 
five francs a year, and the Jeunesse BoyuiBte is ten years old, 
and has not yet found reason to spend any sum of money 
worth mentioning. Furthermore, a numher of hequests 
have heen made it, and there is more than one multi- 
millionaire in its ranks. The organisation has gone along 
so quietly that the puhlication of ine statistics is a surprise 
in itself, to say nothing of the evidence of its enormous 
prosperity. 

Now that the excitement over the Zola " trial " is done 
with, one gets an ,omK>rtunity of thinking over some of its 
indiiHBct aspects, which are, to say the least, as fertile 
in suggestions about the French character as its more 
direct ones. Caricature, for instance, has taken a more 
extravagant turn than ever, and the ingenuity of the 
caricaturists has been put to a hard struggle for a decidedly 
questionable sort of originality. This leverish eagerness 
to find new and ** witty" methods of holding up Zola to the 
ridieule of ^e boulevards has attacked some of the most 
serious artists of Paris, as well as those semi-beggars who 
depend on a public event to furnish the opportunity for a 
pot-boiler and the chance of a square meal. No resource of 
wit, and, at the same time, no depth of vulgar quackery, has 
been left untaxed to give birth to new ten-centime sheets 
of drawings or cardboard toys, all alike animated with 
the frantic desire to defame Zola. New and disgusting 
periodicals have broken out like a hateful rash over Paris. 

Caran d*Ache, for example, who is known throughout the 
world as a man of the nicest ability in one branch of 
illustrative art, has catered in this humilating way to the 
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howling mobs that lately paraded the Paris streets ; and he 
has not confined himself to his weekly cartoons in the Figaro, 
where he nevertheless had ample opportunity to express 
himself on the mach-discussed case. He joined with 
Forain, another well-known Parisian cartoonistf in contribut- 
ing the lion's share to a periodical published during the 
heated days of the " trial/* and the best example of 
" yellow " journalism which has yet appeared in France. 
This paper, sold all over Paris under the curious name of 
PifH ! gave up its every page and column to the vilification of 
Zola. Whenever one heard the sharp cry " 8-sss-t ! " on 
the boulevards, it was necessary only to turn the head in 
order to see some fresh clever production by one or the 
other of these two men, who vied with each other for the 
plaudits of a mob that sympathised with every attempt, 
fair or unfair, to make Zola laughable. 

As up-to-date as Paris in generally supposed to be, there 
are some curiously old-fashioned extremes allowed it by the 
world, which would not tolerate them anywhere else. In 
matters theatrical Paris is, for instance, usually supposed to 
** say the last word " ; and yet *' The Geisha " has just met 
with a rebuff from Parisian theatre-goers on account of its 
** immorality ** (?) ; and at the Th^itre St. Antoine, which 
generally serves up the newest spice in the spectacular line, 
** Little Lord Fauntleroy" (under the galhcised name of 
** he petit lord ") is having a great run. Has a wave of 
positive *' morality " rolled over the boulevards ? The rest 
of creation has enjoyed **Le petit lord" long ago, and 
stopped only when tnere were no more small children to 
take to see it. ** The Geisha/* too, met a different fate in 
other lands, and that it should wait for Paris to declare it 
'* immoral ** is — ** a bit of a joke, you know ! ** 
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TO M 

Years long have passed since my heaii in yonr keeping 
Locked itself in from all trouble and weeping — 
Tears bright with pleasure, though love ever found us 
fedthfullest, fondest, when dodds gathered round us. 

Joy of my heart are you, soothing and tender, 
Cherished and precious, so fragile and slender. 
Solace in sorrow, companion in pleasure. 
My loved one, my Meerschaum, my life's darling treasure. 

J. H. 
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At THE UNICORN PRESS 

7, CECIL COURT, LONDON, W.C. 

1 he Dome : a Quabteblt. Poit 4tOy lOO pages of LUeratwre^ 
il/tmc and EngravingSj strongly bound. One ShUUng 
nety or Five Shillings per annumj post free. 

*,• No, 5, on April 18th, with contributions by Byam 
Shaw, Stephen PhUUpSt W, B. Yeats, Laurence Binyon, 
Gleeson W hite, etc,, and two coloured plates, 

MM. Rodin, Fantin-Latour, and Legros* Three 

Lithographed Drawings by Will Bothemstxim. 

•,• These portraits were made from sittings given in 
Par is liut year. After the first few trial proofs only fifty 
copies of e ach drawing were printed (by Mr, T, R, Way). 
Twenty 'five sets remain, aU signed proofs on Van Quelder 
paper, and wiU be posted fiat between boards at the price of 
Two Guinefis each set. The stones have been destroyed, 

Mr, Rothenstein intends issuing in this manner, from 
time to time, other French Portraits. His " Three Draw- 
ings of Pa ul Verlaine," puhUshed last month, are now 
completely out of print. 

A Bookgof Giants. Drawn, engraved, and written by 
WUiLiAX Btbano. Fcap 4to, Hai^f-a-crown net. 

•«• **A Book of Giants" contains twelve original 
wood engravings, accompanied by humorous verses. Ad- 
ndrers and collectors of Mr. 8trang*s etchings wiU hasten 
to acquire copies of this, his first published set of woodcuts : 
but its interest for a wider public, and as a children* s book, 
sho uld be only a degree less great . 

Twenty 'five copies, printed from the original blocks, will 
be hand'CoUmred by Mr. Strang, Particulars of thU 
edition may be obtained from the publishers. 

A Book of Images, Drawn by W.T.Hobton, and Intro- 

duoed by W. B. Ybats. Fcap 4to, Half^a'Crown net. 

•»• "A Book of Images" contains twenty-four draW' 

ings, including a set of imaginary landscapes, and a 

number of mystical and symbolical pieces. 
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American Art Association 
of Paris, 

2, IMPASSE DB CONTI. 

« « « 

Programme of Exhibitions 

AND Prizes established by 

THE Hon. John Wanamaker 

5000 frs. 

SEA.so2iT ie©T-ie0e. 

NOVEMBER EXHIBITION. — To be held first in 
Nov., 1898. 
PAINTING - SCULPTURE - ARCHITECTURE. 
DECEMBER EXHIBITION. —Dec. 18, 1897, to Jan. 
2, 1898. 
PAINTING - SCULPTURE - ARCHITECTURE. 
To THB Best Work of Art: 1st prize 800 frs., 2nd prize 
100 frs., 8rd prize 100 frs. 
JANUARY EXHIBITION.— Jan. 16 to Jan. 26. 
BLACK AND WHITES - POSTERS - DESIGNS 
AND ARCHITECTURE. 
For Best Black and White, Poster, or Design : 1st prize 

150 frs., 2nd prize 60 frs., 8rd prize 40 frs. 
For Best Architectural Drawings and Sketches: 250 
frs. in prizes to be divided as the jury may decide. 
FEBRUARY EXHIBITION.— Feb. 22 to March 6. 
PAINTING . SCULPTURE • ARCHITECTURE. 
To the Best Work of Art : 1st prize 800 frs., 2nd prize 
100 frs., 8rd prize 100 frs. 
APRIL. EXHIBITION.— April 2 to April 16. 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
To THE Best Woek of Art: Ist prize 150 frs., 2nd prize 

100 frs. 
Architectueal Concoubs : 250 frs. in prizes to be divided 
as the jury may decide. 

THIS CONCOUBS WILL CONSIST Or AN OBIOINAL BSQUISSB TO BK BXBCUTBP 
IN THRBX DAYS. COMPETITORS WILL INSCUBX AT CLUB BXTWBXN rSBBUARY 
IST AND I2TH AT WHICH TIME PURTHEB DETAILS WILL BE GIVBM. 

FOB CONDITIONS OF MONTHLY EXHIBITIONS APPLY TO SBCBBTABY OF THE 
ASSOCIATION FOB PAMPHLET. 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION— July 4 to August 4. 
PAINTING - SCULPTURE - ARCHITBCTURE. 
2500 frs. in prizes. 

OPEN TO ALL MEMBBBS OF THE CLUB AND AMBBICANS OF BOTH SEEKS FOB 

FUBTMBB INFOBMATION BBOABDINO THIS BSMIBITION APPLY FOB 

SPECIAL CIBCULAB. 
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